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^ aspects and sp^culalJons of Al'Chazzaljr h^iSj 
perhaps more than any nne else, deeply influenced 
the course of Muslim thinking during the last eight 
hundred years. Al-Chaz7,Sll happened to live in 
ihe most stormy days of neligious and philttsophical 
pf> Tf n i irs and controversies which had rent asundeir 
the great commonwealth of the Muslim peoples in 
the world. The book Is a vivid record of that age 
and of the endeavours of Al-Ghazzjli in recreating 
the IsUmic faith and redeeming the Musiims of 
his day and the posterity frnm folly and igno¬ 
rance. It has been generaliy held that AL-Ghaazali 
believed in the finitude of thought and worked out 
a system of mysticism which was unnatural and 
foreign to Islam. The author conclusively proves 
that the charges are unjustified. The final good and 
happiness of man. according to Al Ghaxz&lb 
consists in the perfect realization of the self, which 
depends on the most harmonious and equable inter¬ 
relation between intellect, self-asseiEioa and appeti- 
lion. The book has btsen written in a clear and 
lucid style, embodying the latest scientific method 
and phraseology, and is equally addressed to the 
lay reader as well as the modern scholar. * * * 
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PREFACE 


There is still a great demand for books on AI-GhazzaJi, 
firstly, because his humanitarian and universal outlook on 
men and their affairs makes an irresistible appeal to all, 
irrespective of caste, colour and creed, Secondly because 
he was not exclusively of his time, but of all times. His 
ideas are always fresh and new. The study of his philoso¬ 
phy is the study of the fundamentals of human thought. 
We find anticipations in him of many modern philosophers, 

Descartes (Method of Doubt), Hume (Law of Gausa- 
tionl, Kant (Antinomies), etc. Thirdly, his struggle to 
establish the validity of real and eternal values of life, of 
religion and of philosophy, and to expose the hollowness 
of false ones is a beacon light for seekers after the truth. 
Fourthly, his idealistic interpretation of the universe and 
his efforts in fathoming the mysteries of the mind to establish 
its supremacy over matter are greatly comforting to those 
who are in need of spiritual guidance Fifthly, the study 
of a|-Ghazzali is helpful in understanding the culture and 
civilization of IsUmi as he ciiticalJy examined the ten¬ 
dencies, religious sects and philosophical systems of his time 
and left the definite stamp of his personali ty on subsequent 
thought. And lastly the study is in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. The Asiatic nations are pulsating with new 
hopes and aspirations which has neces-sitated the study of 
their own cultures and civilizations- 

The title of the book, *'The Ethical Philosophy*' calls 
for explanation. The term Ethics {*Iim al-Mu^amala), 
'science of practical ethics' or Akhlsq is used bv al-Ghazzili 
in his ethico-reiigious system in a much wider sense than is 
usually done by modern ethical writers. It includes all the 
activities of man, religious as well as social, consequently, 
there arc many topics included in the present work which 
w'ould have been omitted in a book dealing strictly with 
ethics. But such an omission would have presented a 
distorted picture of al-Ghazzah*s ethical theory. 

My aim in this work is to present the basic principles 
and the practical implications of al-GhazzUi’s ethical theory. 
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and to rc-construct the whole system of his thought as 
presented in his works. 


No systematic treatment of al-Ghazzali’s ethical 
philosophy has come to ray knowledge. Dr. Zaki Mubarak's 
book, hW al-Ghazz^h^ so far as its title goes, 

may create the impression that it has the same scope as 
the present work. But this book has an altogether different 
scope. The basis and the principles of al-Ghazzili’s ethical 
theory discussed in parts 11 and 111 of my work do not find 
any place in Dr. Mubarak’s book. Concerning other topics 
my point of view is quite different. 


The presentation of the material in this book is based 
on ahGhazz.^ii’s original works in Arabic, particularly the Iiwa’ 
and Mizan al-'Amal, and the important works by ancient 
and modern writers on the subject have been consulted 
Of the two great orientalists. Professor Macdonald and 
Asm, who devoted their lives to the study of aUGhazzalt 
the works of the former which are in English were accessible 
to me, while Professor Asin's works on al Ghazzalr are in 
bpanish, and jt was only through Dr. Krenkow’s kindness 
that I became acquainted with the scope and the main 
trend of his thought. Concerning the patristic influences on 
mind of al-Ghazziilito which Professor Margoliouth and 
Dr Guillaume drew my attention, Dr. Krenkow assured me 
that they had no bearing on my interpretation. The subiect 
of religious sects and their philosophical basis in Iskm is a 
very delicate one, and authors generally side with one or 
the other party or sect. In order to steer clear ofsectarian con¬ 
troversies I have stuck to al-Ghazz»li viewpoint and have 
^pported it by frequent references to the works of the 
European Orientalists. 


originally planned in 19'?7 
when I was a Fellow of the Muslim Universitv. Its fim 
edition was brought out during the period 1949.51 in four 

separate volumes. !n this second edition all the vohimfc 
have been consolidated into one, and the text hsc 
thoioughly revised, ’ been 

To ensure easier readine I havp .l 

five studies of al-GhazzsIi’s various original and'uSnai" 
mg Ideas tn ihe teat. I. has been dou/in^U'jl.^l^Jh" ch 


ix 

along with the references have been placed in this edition 
at the end of the book. 

My special thanks are due to Dr. Krcnkow through 
whom I came to know something about Professor Asin’s 
works, I am also grateful to all those writers whose worb 
I have frequently consulted, and crave their indulgence if 
I have unwittingly used without acknowledgment, any 
words, phrases, or sentences, which were assimilated in the 
course of my studies during the last 35 years and became 
an integral part of my vocabulary, I am also thankful to 
my revered teacher Professor ^^abibul Rahman, retired head 
of the Department of Education, Aligarh Muslim University, 
and to my disciples Mr, ‘Abdul naq Ansm and Dr. Mohd, 
Noor Nabi for their assistance and co-operation in bringing 
out this revised edition and to Mr. Bantu Ram, the Manager 
of the University Press, for his keen interest and devotion 
in getting it printed in time. 


Muslim University, Aligarh, 
March, 1962, 


M, Umaruddin 
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CHAPTER 1 


AUGkttzzati’s Timez x 
Palitical & ReligiovA C&tiilitions 

A LTHOuan al-Ghaz3fclT wag not only oF his time but of all times, 
stands out prominently as the most representative spirit of 
his era+ Whatever he wrote bears the stamp of the age in which he 
lived. A knowledge of the spirit of his age therefore^ give us a true 
and proper understanding of the philosophy of this remarkable man 
whoj after assimilating whatever he took fiom the past and, from 
his time^ bequeathed to humanity a system of thought which bears 
so unique an impress of his own spiritual character that it will 
always remain a source of Lnspiration to those who yearn for com¬ 
munion with God. The works of al-Ghazzi^lT represent a very thought¬ 
ful exposition of IsTam and at the same time a critique of the anti- 
IsLSmic elements of his times^ which had been gradually developing 
along with the political movements in the history of Isllm^ In order to 
appreciate aUGhazzAli's writings we have to study the inhuences which 
were responsible for the various religious and philosophical systems 
in their historical perspective. 

The religious and philosophical systems were closely associa¬ 
ted with the political movements^ We will trace the origin and 
development of these movements from the Prophet's death to the 
time of al-Ghazz&U^ 

fd) TArf immfdiaie Surcwtffrj ike Frifphet (A.D^ 632 — 

In the lifetime of the Prophet and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors, Abh Bakr (A.D. 932-34) and 'Umar (A.D. 634-44)^ the solid* 
arity of the Islamic state remained intact. In the Caliphate of 
'Uthmin fA.D+ 644 * 56 ) a difference of opinion arose among the 
Muslims. This difference was bound to appear sooner or later in 
the large empire that the Caliphate had become, comprising a 
countless number of heterogeneous peoples and cultures. In the 
complexity of causes, the immediate cause which split the Muslim 
brotherhood into rival sectSj was polltleak The movement led by ^Abd 
Allah bp Sabft was responsible for the early civil and religious wars** 
It was due to the shrewd activities of this man that Isllmic bro* 
therhood came to be divided into three well-known sects, viz.j the sSunni 
the Shi*^a and the Khawarij* He went from place to place to 
spread miaconceptions about IslftTn*^ He defended hia contentions 
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by interpreting the verses of the Qur’an as it suited his purpose. 
His doctrines were quite foreign to Ijlj^rn. He formed secret societies. 
The first achievement of his party was the assassination of‘Uthtnaa, the 
Caliph, At the battles of the Camel fA.D, 656) and Siffin (A.D. 657) 
the members of this party played a prominent part in splitting 
the Muslim brotherhood*. 

Ibn Saba is the founder and organiser of the Shl'ite sect. His 
doctrines gave a thtsological system to ShlTsm * He was the first (AJi, 
653) to attribute divinity to 'Ali, for which the latter rebuked him*. 
'Alij, according to him, was a divinely appointed Caliph. Every prophet 
he prcachcdi had an executor (wa^i). ^Ali was to hiohammad as 
Aaron was to Mosej. The Inxamate, according to him, belonged to 'Ali 
by right**As God had appointed Mohammad as Prophet, so he had 
appointed 'AJs as his helper in life and his successor in death,s’. 

The movement of Ibn Saba proceeded triumphantly and succeeded 
in destroying the solidarity of Islam, 

After the assassination of 'Lfthmati, Ibn Saba's party succeeded 
in electing '^AB (A.D, 656*661) as Caliph. Mu'avifiya refused to submit 
to his Caliphate, hence there started a quarrel between 'Alf and 
Mu'swiya,* 'Ali marched on Syria to teach his rebellious governor a 
lesson in obedience but fate willed it otherwise. 

'All’s army comprised heterogeneous elcracnts, II included personal 
friends, pious Muslims, political schemers, etc.*o After the fiasco of 
arbitration between 'AU and Mu'iwjya, a group of 'All’s followers 
came to him and ashed him why he had accepted the arbitration of 
men, when the right of arbitration was vested only in God, ‘Alj argued 
with them in vain that it was they who had compelled him to accept the 
arbitration,!* They confessed their fault and acknowledged that they 
were in the wrong. They also told 'Alf that he too was in the 
wrong and demanded that he should confess his mistake and repent. 
Only on this condition, they said, would they follow him and light with 
his and their own encmics.i* On 'All’s refusal to confess his fault, some 
twelve thousand of his followers deserted the main body, for which 
reason they were called Khawftrij (the seocdersj.is The people who 
remained with 'Al[ were called the Shi'as i. e„ the partisans (of 'Alj), 
Henceforth the Khawraij did not give any peace to 'Ali to administer 
the affairs of the empire. At last Ibn Muijim, one of the party, 
assassinated 'Ali and thus put an end to the True Caliphate.’* 

The Khawiirij were a political parly that gradually turned 
into a religious sect. They were fanatics in theology and wanted to 
enforce their doctrines on other Muslims at tlie point of the sword 
They admitted neither the claims of -Ali nor of Mu'awiya and deeJared 
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“there is no rule but the rule of AJI&h:*^ They said that in Islim 
ail were equalj and there uas no submitting to the ruie of man^ for 
obedience was due to God alone. Hence they could not conceive 
of an organised stale and of responsible society^* and rebelUon and 
anarchy became ihe keynote of their confounded philosophy. The 
Kharijjie ferment was thus one of the potent factors that dismembered 
the Islamic Empirad^ 

{b} The period (/LD. 661—749) 

After the death of 'Aljj the Caliphate passed to Mu^awiya 
(A D.bG]) and Damascus became the centre of the Muslim Empire. 
Mu'^awiya converted the Caliphate into a dynastic rultj into a mo¬ 
narchy/^ and struck a death-blow to the Isl&mlc State founded by 
the Prophet and successfuJly mainiaincd and enhanced by the True 
Caliphs. The Umayyads, with the solitary^ ^ceptlon of ^Umar b. 
^Abd ab^Azis!^ (A.D. 717-720) were Arabs first and Muslims after- 
wardsJB They cared little for Islam and only endeavoured to safe^ 
guard their own interests and those of their kinsmen.'®® 

After the death of Muawiya (A.D, 6S0) a number of e^'cnts 
happened which alienated the sympathies of all good Muslims- The 
tragedy of Karbala (A+D. 680) was perpetrated in the first year of 
YazTd^s reign (A,D. 680-683). In the second year of his reign he 
sacked Madjna where eighty companions of the Prophet and seven 
hundred huffa-^ of the Qur^iin were slain. In the third year the 
Ka'ba was attacked'^^ Again in the reign of ^Abd al-Malik 
(A.D. 685-705) K^aba was at tacked j desecrated and burned by l-Iajjlj b, 
Yusuf,^ These misdeeds of the Umayyads led to open revolt against 
them. The insurgents divided themselves into four prominent groups 
as follows:— 

(1) The true and righteous Muslims who could not find any¬ 

thing Islimic in their rulers. To them the Umayyads 
were ungodly creatures who indulged in all imaginable 
vices. The hostile feelings of this group were openly 
expressed in the rebellion of 'Abd Allah b* Zubair (A.D* 
683-692) who held the holy cities for full nine years. 

(2) The Khawarij^ who militarily did more harm to Umayyads 

than anything else. 

(3) The MawaH, L e.^ the subject races who were Muslims but 

not Arabs* They opposed the Umayyads because they 
w^ere not treated as equals as enjoined by Islam. Converts 
to Islam were compelled to pay the ji^a, although ac¬ 
cording to IsUm they ought to have been exempted. Only 
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in the nsigji of -^Umar H ('^Umar b. '^Abd al-'Azla) did 
the subject races experience some relief”. They made 
common cause with the ShFas*. 

(4J The Shl^as* believed in ihe Divine Right of the Prophet’s 
family to wield supreme authority in Islam, hotb temporal 
and spiritual. They were vehemently opposed to the 
Uraayyads. These people upheld the claims of 'Alj, the 
cousin and soii-in-law of the Prophet, and were conse^ 
quently called the 'Legitimists.’ Their principal doctrine 
was that there is always a divinely appointed Imim who 
H mfalliblc. It is the duty of every believer to find such 
an The truth can be fonnd only through him- 

He alone can interpret the Law. Before the tragic battle 
of Karbala, they had no enthusiasm**. That lamentable 
tragedy galvanised the party into life and action. 


The Persians also joined hands with them. The Umayyads were 
wry imperious and arrogant and treated the aliens with contempt. The 
Persians had a glorious past. They claimed to have a superior dvilira- 
tion and on this account demanded complete equality with the 
^-bs. They condemned the first three Caliphs, specially 
^ause during his ^ime the Persian Empire had be^overrtm and 
annexed by the Muslims.^ “ 


To avenge the tragedy of Karbala (A.D. 680) MuthtarW i.a *k 

(A.D. 6^, ta i'r 

Tslam he vas the only who c[aimed to Rossess m' \ 

power and declared himself to be infallible**. The tmgedy o7'^“b“u 
was avenged by him in A.D. 6B6 by puitine to death tho. ^ j ^^balft 
who owed fealty to the Umayyads**. Henceforward the Per spans'* 
the cause of the Prophet's family. Mtikhtir rk* c . f ^ 
cause of the Persians and give them a higher status thin^hi^'* 

His followem were mostly 

ill-of dmnely appointed Imams, the first three being ^AJJ ^ 

Husain”. Mter Husain, his stej^brothcr Mohammad ai-mnafi^ 
wi« accep^ as the Imam, and the *^bellion of Mukhtar wa*^o2rS 

and enacted in his name. It is intercstimr m noi,. tt. fomented 

r^h" 'i.™ of ■AirbvX'tirT 

daughter of the Prophet, and those by his other wives Af, K ^ ^ 

of Mohammad Ibn al-flanafiyya this distinction madelL^'ap^ 
consequently the rebelling elements broke up into rliffer.f t r 
groups**. One group regarded Abe Hg^him the son of M 
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to this office ‘'Alij son of pusairij known as Zaiti (A.D. 718). 

The first group was called Hishimiyj^a and the other Ira&miyyfa. 

The Persians were not accustomed to a democratic form of 
government. They looked upon their kings as divine beings**. Nobody 
could rule in Persia without claimiug divinity for himself. The doctrine 
of the Divine Right of kingship had struck deeper roots in Persia than 
anywhere elsc^* The Persians found in ^AlT, the son of^usain by Shahr 
B&nuj (the daughter of Yazdigird the last of the Slsanian kings)^ a 
legitimate person for the IrnamatCj one who combined the spiritual 
headship of IslSm derived from the Prophet with the temporal power 
inherited from the kings of Persia**, 

Towards the close of the first century A.Hij the people expected the 
appearance of the Mahdi who could deliver them from the tyrannies of 
the Umayyadsp They started a triangular struggle against established 
authority. The faction known as H^siumlyya was very strong. Abfi 
Hashim was the first to organise regular propaganda and claim for him¬ 
self esoteric knowledge. While on his deathbed in x4.D. 716^ he bequeath* 
ed his rights to Mohammad b. 'Ali b. “"Abd Allah b. ^Abba-^^ the uncle 
of the Prophet, Hen^^forthj all the notaries and propagandists of the 
Hr^shlmite cause became the spokesmen of the ‘^AbbilsicU. The ^AbbSsids 
and the Hishimites started the work in right earnests The luiamlyya 
were not in favour of the 'Abbasidsj but their support was secured by 
appealing to them in the name of Hishim^ the common ancestor of the 
'Abbasids and the 'Alids. Mohammad b. the 'Abblsid (d. AhD. 
734)j nominated his three sons to succeed him one after another. The 
first nominee^ Ibrahimi was put to death by the Umayyads* The other 
two sons Abu^l-^Abbas *Abd All^h known as as-Saffahj and Abd JaTar 
^'fansQ^^ became the first and the second Caliphs respectively of the 
^Abbisids. An open rebellion^ headed by AfaQ Muslim^ of KhorSsIn a 
man of rare geniuSj^ broke out in favour of AbuU 'Abbis in A,D. 747, It 
spread like wild fire all over the Muslim Empire. la A.D- 749 AbuU- 
Abbas was proclaimed Caliph. When the ""Abbasids came into power^ 
they put to death every^ member of the Umayyad family, Abu Muslim, 
according to his own estimate^ caused the death of 1^000^000 Muslims 
besides those kilJed in battles. Others limit the number to 500,0(X) 
killed. The 'Abbisids put to death not only all the members of the 
Umayyad family but also all their supporters. They disillusioned the 
Shi'as by killing them wholesale. Even Aba Muslim who was solely 
responsible for the establishment of the ^Abbfsid Empire was put to 
death in A.D. 755^ Thus ended the Umayyad rule and with it the 
period of Arab imperialism. Thereafter Persian culture and civilization 
asserted itself*^ dominaiuJy and triumphantly in the Muslim world. 
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But while thc« political struggle? went procecdiixg apace la the 
body politic of Islim, grouad was being prepared for philosophical and 
religious sects. In fact, the beginnings of religious and philosophical 
sciences had already been made during the early years of the Umayyad 
period. Though Damascus, as the seat of the Caliphate, had attained 
great eminence in splendour and glory, Madina, Kufa and Basra surpas¬ 
sed all the other cities of the Empire in literary and scientific progress. 
From far and near people flocked thither to attend the lectures 
of the savants, Arabs, Persians, Magians, Jews, Christians, etc., and met 
here shoulder to shoulder. All the Muslim sciences took iKclr birth here.*^ 
Basra in particular was renowned as a seat of learning and as a centre 
of commerce. 

At the end of the first century A,H. there lived at Basra an Imim, 
l^asan of Basara.** He tvas a a man of remarkable intellect and 
personality, and influenced almost all the movements of his age,** such 
as SQfism, jurisprudence, theology, rationalism, etc. VVSail b. 'AtJ, the 
founder of PtlzSl was his pupil". His influence on succeeding generations 
was immense and many-sided. Al-GhazzSli was much impressed by 
^asan, and his works are full of citations from him. He and ^L'mar 11 
arc models of conduct for al-Ghazzalf. 


fc) The ^Abbasid Period {aM. 7SO—t25S) 

This period falls into several divisions, each representing a dear-cut 
phase of the IslmSmic civilization. 

1. The 'Abbasids from their accession to the death of Wathiq 
(AX». 750-S+7), 

During this period the Muslim Empire attained its greatest expansion 
and extended from the Atlantic to the Indtis, and from the Caspian to 
the Cataracts of the Nile." A number of claimants, mostly in the name 
of 'Ali, asserted their rights for the leadership of the Muslim 
world,** with the result that soon the whole of the Muslim Empins 
became a baitJc-fidd. The process of disintegration set in and province 
after province was lost by the central Caliphate.*: The Umayyad dynasty 
had ruled over the entire Empire of Islim. But in the time of the 
'AbbSsids indcpcDdcnt and semiJndcpcndent states appeared in Soain 
Persiaj Norlh Africa^ ^ * 


The period is noted for religious toleration, free thought scientific 
researches,** philosophical and cosmopolitan spirit and the Per*' 

I”''" >” 

Baghdad" which rapidly became the seat of learning and science TT. 
first Caliphs were liberal and patronised learning. A critical investS 
tion into every branch of knowledge was made. An academy of sc en« 
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was founded by Mamur (A.a 754-775). Important tranjlationa from 
different languages into 'Arabic were quickly made. Free discussions bet¬ 
ween the fo I lowers of different religions were encouraged. The names of 
Har&n al-Rashfd (A.D. 786^09) and Ma’mOn (A.D. 313-833) are 
sufficient to recall the splendour and glory of the period. HarQn’s love 
for justice and thirst for lEnowIedgc made Baghdad the centre of culture,** 
People from different countries of the world came to his court in order to 
receive appropriate recognition of such talents as they could display. 
Ma’m&n had a zeal for the cultivation of free thought and for the 
spread of learning and science. It is mainly through his efforts that 
Greek science and philosophy were preserved and the West once again 
became aware of them. Under his patronage the Mu'tazilitc speculation 
reached its climax. 

The four great legists, viz.. Aba Hanifa {d. A.D. 767), Mjlik b. 
Anas (d. A.D. 795), (d. A.D, 820) and Ahmad b. panbal (d. A.D. 

855) dnurished in this period. The entire body of Isl&mic law was 
systematised and codified l>y them« 

Again this was the period of Persian Supremacy. The Persians 
elevated 'Abb^sids to the Caliphate**, and as a reward the 'Arabs were 
replaced by the Persians in the high offices of the state. The court became 
predominantly Ptrsian and the 'Arabs ssere often publicly disgraced.^ 
Persian ideas, manners and customs were revived, and with their revival 
was ushered an era of moral licentiousness**. The rigid morality of the 
'Arabs W'as replaced by polished and sophisticated manners even at the 
cost of truth. The caliphs looked for models to the Sasanian kings 
rather than to the Prophet and his immediate followers. The 'Abbasids 
safe-guarded the Persian civilization just as the Umayyads had upheld 
the claims of the 'Arab culture. 

The Mawslf movement which was started to establish equality in 
the ranks of Islam took a serious turn. AH the non-'Arab nations united 
in the struggle to prove that the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Persians, 
etc., were superior to the 'Arabs, and the Persians were in the vanguard 
of this movement (the Shu'ubiyya). They wrote numerous books to 
show that the Persians st-cre superior to the 'Arabs in all respects.** In 
establishing the claims of the Persians, the Barmecides (A,D. 752-80+) 
who professed to be Persian Shj'a but were Magi an at heart, played a 
prominent part.*? Shj'ism appealed to the Persians who further developed 
the Shi'ite doctrines of the Imxmatc and evolved most of the transcen¬ 
dental theories about it. The two main sects of llic ShT'Ss, viz,, the sect 
of the Seven and the sect of the Twelve appeared during this period. 
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The sixth ImSia Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. A.D. 765) disinherited his eldest son 
Ismi'f] Tor he was found drunk, and nominated his younger son Mfisa 
al-Kizim as his successor. The followers of Mfisa and his five successors 
(the last of whom is said to have disappeared strangely in A.D, 873) 
were called the Twelvists (Ithna ‘ashaTTyya).« But those who followed 
Mohammad, the son of Ism5'il as the seventh Imam were called IsmS' 
ilians or the Sevenltes (Sablyya). The main doctrine of this sect was 
Ta’wil,« i. e,, an allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an; and consequ¬ 
ently, they were also known as BS(,inites,** i. e., the adherents of the 
hidden meaning of the Qur’ln, They claimed Ismfi'll s drunkenness to be 
a proof of his greater spirituality,*! auid in order to defend him they 
invented the docuine of the allegorical inicrpretation. He did not, they 
said, follow the outer husk of the law (rfhir), hut believed in its kernel, 
in its hidden or inner meaning (bs^in). This sect, in short, tried to 
discover a hidden meaning beneath the literal law of IslSm. It is this 
sect which henceforth stood for the heretical doctrines of hulul [incarna¬ 
tion), t.tnlsukh (metempsychosis), raj'^at (return), etc.** 

In this period many heresiarchs and false prophets appeared after 
the fashion of Abfi Muslim KhurasSni,** Bih Afridh, the false prophet, 
Sinbsdh, the Magian (A,D. 756), Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d- A.D. 757), al- 
Muqanna', the veiled prophet of Khurfisin (d. A.D. 786) Bfibak (d. A.D. 
833), etc., introduced into Islam many Magian, Mazdakite and other 
heretical doctrines such as sun-worship, return, incarnation, reincarnation, 
metempsychosis— doctrines which were opposed to the spirit of I slim and 
the Islimlc tradition. 

With the spread of the kno wledge of Greek philosophy and sciences, 
the votaries-of Greek culture appeared. The philosopher a!-Kindi and his 
followers who founded a school of Greek philosophy in the heart of Islam 
began to exalt HeUenism over 'Arabicism. They placed the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristoik on equal footing with that of the Qur'in. Again 
it is this period which is responsible for the orthodox reaction which 
followed- The Mu^tazilitc thinkers persecuted their opponents. Ma’mfin 
enforced the Mu'taziUte doctrines at the point of the sword.** His 
persecution of non-Mu'taiilltes offered great incentive to the orthodox 
party for vehement opposition, WTien the Mu'tazilite school fell, the 
theologians turned to combat the heretical theories of Greek philosophy. 

The legacy of this period to the later generations, then, is the 
cultivation of Greek philosophy and sciences, the adoption of the Persian 
ways of life, the eolourlng of the Islamic Faith and tradition with the 
MazdakJte and Magian doctrines, the growth of the IsmSTlian doc¬ 
trine of allegorical interpretation, etc., which never allowed Isljm to 
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to develop Lfidependently. Tbe real hLimic spirit was smothered by the 
Persian and the Greek cultures. It ta the heresies of this period and the 
obnoKious influences which philosophy had produced on the minds 
of the hluslims that al-Ghazzfli rose lo combaU 

2« The ^Abb&sids from the death of W^thiq to the Rise of the 
Buwayhids in Persia (A.D. fl47-*932) 

This was the period of Turkish tutelage. The Turkish influence 
began in the reign of Must^a&im (A.D. 833-942^^^ The Turks became the 
hoidcrs of high oflices in the state. From our point of view this period 
began with the accession of Mutawakkil (A.D. 874-861) when orthodox 
reaction set in afnd the Mu^taziJites were persecuted and excluded from 
court favours. In course of time the Caliphs became mere puppets*^ 
in the hands of the Turkish guards, who could depose any Caliph who 
incurred their dispJeasurc.*® The central Caliphate disintegrated and 
many independent and semUindependent states cropped up to rule 
simultaneously. The most important of these were tbe SSmInids in 
Bukhara and the Fitimids in North Africa*^ The great scientist-phiioso- 
phers aUFirfbi, aI-BTrun| and Ibn Stna were trained in the atmosphere 
created by the patronage of the SiaiAnids. When heretical speculations 
were suppressed in Baghdid by Mutawakkli and his successors^ Greek 
philosophy and Persian heresies found a coageniaL environment under 
the Sfmlnids in Bukhara, 

The Fitimid dynasty owed its existence to Persian machinatioiis**^. 
The propaganda of the hma^flian sect resulted in the estahlishnient of 
this dynasty. At this time there were two classes among the Persiansj 
the Shr&s and the unbelievers^®* Both were ever ready to help the cause 
of the Persians against the 'Arabs. The Ism^^ilians had no enthusiasm 
till a convert^ 'Abd Allah b* Maymiin al-Qaddlb^ the oculist (d. A.D. 8751 
joined llie sect^®. He was the second founder and organiser of this sect^^» 
He had no religious scruples and would do anything to injure the 
interests of Islatn^ He devised a scheme to found an empire for his 
descendants and to overthrow IslSm and the 'Arabs-** He incorporated 
all sorts of heterogeneous elements into his system and organised a 
mission to propagate his doctrincSi To the Persian his movement was 
an anti-^Arab movement^ to the philosopher a licence for free ihinkingj to 
the Christian a Christian propaganda^ and so on^^ His missionaries 
would first create doubts in the minds of their listeners and excite the 
curiosity of the innocent Muslims to know the mysteries of the religious 
truth-^. Thcii_, an oath of secrecy and obedience was administered and 
the member was misled slowly and steadily through various grades^** 
At the fourth stage, the member was led to renounce IsJ^m. At the fifth 
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stagCj he was led to believe that Muhammad b. Ismail was the last 
and the greatest prophet^*. la the upper grades, prophets, religions and 
morals were set aside and replaced by a certain philosophy. 

A sect of the IsmSllians, hnown as the Carmathian (Q,aramita) 
appeared in Southern Mesopotamia, ^Arabia, etc. Its founder was 
Hamddn b. Ash'ath, nick-named Q,armat because of his short body and 
Icgs'T. He was a disciple of 'Atd Ailfth b. Mayiram. Per about one 
hundred years (A.D. BSO-IOCO) this sect spread terror through the 'AbbSsid 
Caliphate. They frequently plundered pilgrims and slaughtered them 
whole-sale. In A.D. 930 they, to the horror of the Muslim world, 
carried ass'ay the Black Stone and kept it with them for over twenty 
years. 

The main feature of this period is that Islam became stagnant'®. 
The Mu'tazilitea began to sufler in prestige and orthodox theology from 
now onward held the field. The causes responsible for the stagnancy 
of the Muslims were, firstly the attempts of Ma’miin and the Mu'tazilites 
to enforce their own ideas and beliefs on others, and secondly, the 
reactionary influence of the Turks. Ahmad b. yanbal (d. A.D. 855), 
who courageously faced the inquisition instituted by Ma'man refusing to 
accept his dictates concerning faith and its doctrine, emerged as the hem 
of both the orthodox theologians and the masses. Abu’l Hasan al- 
Ash'ari (d. A.D. 935), the founder of the scholastic theology appeared 
in this period. He dealt a fatal blow to the Mu'^taiilitcs and the philo¬ 
sophers. Al-Ash'arl’s school of thought reached Its climax in the person 
of al-GhazzalT in later limes. 


The Muslim Empire was divided into various states which owed 
only nominal allegiance to the Caliph. Baghdad was still the centre of 
Muslim culture and teaming. 'Arabic was the medium of all literary 
and scientific pursuits in the whole Muslim world. This period was 
noted, besides being remarkable for other literary and scientific activities, 
for the codification of the JIaditb by the great tradiiionists, Bukharj 
{d. A.D. 870], Muslim (d, A.D. 875), Tirmidlii (d. A.D, 892) NasS’t 
{d- A,D., 914), ctc«, ■ 


Further, two anti-TsUmIc tendencies, viz., national sentiment 
and pantheistic Siifism appeared in this period. The spirit of fraternity 
suffered a setback. Greek and Persian heresies now took a new turn and 
appeared under the garb of Sflfism. Biyazld Bis({m; {A.D, 874) of 

M ^ al-Hallij 

(d. A.D. Ml I, who were Persmns, introduced pantheistic elements into 

Sftfism. Their doctrines of reincarnation, transcendental unity of God 
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tic.j paved thff way for certain un-Islamic systems of pantheistic BuEsm 
which arose in subsequent times^* 

The 'Abbasids from the rise of the Buvvayhicls to the Rise of 
the Sejjuqs (A.D* 932-1055) 

By the end of the 10th ceiUtiry A.D.^ the authority of the Galtphs 
had shrunk so much that it hardly extended beyond ihc precincts of 
Baghdid^^ The most powerfulj independent and semi-independent states 
w^hich had divided the Muslim Empire between themselves were the 
Butvayhids (A.D. 932^1055)j the Samanids in Khurisin (A.D, S74“969)j 
Hamdanids in Syria (A.D 924-100311 the Umayyads in Spain 
(A-D. 756-I030)j the Fatimids in Egypt [A.D- 969-1171) and the Ghaz- 
nawids^A.D. 962-1187^ in Afghanistin^^. 

The Caliphate of Baghdad had fallen under the complete domi¬ 
nance of their Turkish guard. To escape from their tyranny the 
Buwayhids were called for assistance. Ahmad^ one of the Bu way hid 
brothers^ entered Baghdad in A.D* 945 and after ousting the Turks:, 
made himself supremfs^^^ Henceforth the Caliphs were puppets in the 
hands of the Buwayhids^** The Buwaydids^ were Shi^'is and treated the 
Sunni Caliphs with lit tie respect*'^. After the rise of the Buwayhids the 
^Abbasid Caliphate assumed a new character. Henceforth the Caliphate 
became subordinate to any independent dynasty that could assert its 
power by using the Caliph*s prestige. The intellectual freedom and 
heresies w'hich w^cie stopped under the Turks were revived again®^* 

The Fs^imids grew formidable in this period. They underniined 
the authority of the ^Abbasids, They established a great university 
at CairOj where all sorts of heresies w^erc taught. The Isml^ltan propa¬ 
gandists who were the back-bone of this dynasty disseminated anti- 
Islamic doeirincs all over the Muslim Empire and thousands of Muslims 
turned heretical and sceptic. 

The Ghaznawids [A.D. 962*1186) were Turks and orthodox Sunnis.^ 
MahniQd [d.A,D^ 1031) suppressed all free thought and burnt all 
the Isma^ilian and philosophical books^. He encouraged in hts domi¬ 
nions the Sunn] faith instead of The Caliph QJdir gave him 

the title of Yamjn ad-Dawla and Amin ahMilla^®* MalimC^d freed 
Persia from the influcfice of Baghdad by the encouiagement he gave 
to Persian literature. He replaced 'Arabic by Persian as the state 
language. He encouraged arts and literature in many w^ays, cstablishcxl 
an academy of literature and founded a university at Ghazni* He made 
a permanent provision for the adequate payment of teachers and 
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scholars out of the royai treasury^'t. He was devoted to his religion and 
loabrd upon the Caliph as the Commander of the faithfuL In 
spite, however, of the disgrace to which the Caliphs of Baghdi^d had been 
reduced the Muslim world still looked upon the Caliphate with revcience 
with the exception of the Umayyads of Spain and the Fapminds, 
every one who could carve an independent state for himself, would have 
his anthority to ride over the Muslims, recognised by the Caliphs of 
Baghdad. 


At this time there appeared the tendency to compile epitomes 
and encyclopedias. Ibn Sina one of the greatest Muslim phUosopliers 
and physicians summed up the results of Cteek philosophy and medicine^ 
Ibn Miskawaih summarised the results of Ethics (A.D. lOM). In the 
treatises of Ikhwan aa-Safi, the Mafati^ al 'Uliim of al-K|ttib, etc., 
the learning of all the ages, both IslSmic and noji*Is]amic, is epitomised«! 
In the long run the tendency proved injurious to the development of 
original thought. This tendency also appeared amongst the SOfl writers, 
but in a slightly different way. They endeavoured to reconcile the two 
contrary tendencies of asceticism and pantheism which had existed 
for a long time in Sufism and also to assimilate Sufism into fslim. The 
ascetics folfowed the formal disciplines prescribed by Islim, while 
the pantheistic writers believed that the disciplines were unnecessary 
What was required, they said, was the purification of the heart 
The reconcilers advocated that the disciplines were the necessary means 
to the punficaiion of the heart, Al-Kalabidhi fd-A D.B95), Abu Talib 
al-Makki (d.A.D. 996J, abQushayri {A.D. 1073), etc. who were thus 
forerunners of al-Ghax^ali epitomised and expounded the principles of the 
moderate form of ^ 

. 'Abbisids from the rise of the Seljaqsrt to the death of 

al-Ghaizfli (A.D-1055-1111) 

The ascendancy which the Euwayhids had gained over the caliphs 
came toanend«inA.D. 1055. when Tugril Beg, the Seljuq,after makL 
JutnseB master of 'IrSq and Persia, etc. entered Baghdad and freed the 
&l,ph froin th^e tyranny of the Buwayhids, The Caliph conferred on 
him the title of the 'King of the East and the W'est« He checked the 
power of the Fatimi^^ from whom he rccovemd Aleppo and the holy 
cities of Mecca and Madjna. He ultimately succeeded in re-uoitin« the 

Empire of Islam once again-« Af.erhi, death 

fd. A.D 063j his nephew Alf^Arslan succeeded him. Aria Minor 
Syria, Palestine were conquered by him. Malik Shah, his son suc«™l«l 
him A.p. 1072, and ruled till A.D. 1092. Malik ShahS 
extended from the remotest mrncr of Transoxiana to the farthest 
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boundaries of Syria*^. The rtign of Matik Shah is considered to be the 
most glorious known to the Muslim world". After the death of Malik 
Shah civil wars again broke out and independent SeljlLq kingdoms in 
Syria, RQui, Kertnan. etc., sprang up»». However, Baghdad continued 
to be the centre of the Muslim world till the hordes of HulagQ in 
ASt, I25B sacked it and put an end to the unity and solidarity of 
the Muslim people’®'^. 

The ScljQqs were Sunnis? they wielded the secular authority which 
they had duly received from the Caliph- Next to the orthodox Caliphate 
they were the greatest and the most religious Muslim Monarchs'O^. The 
services which they readered to Islam wire very great. The era of unity 
and peace ushered in by the SeijCtqs may fitly be called the golden age 
of Isllm. Education became universal. The cities of Asia were adorned 
with mosques, colleges, universities, hospitals and other charitable 
institutions. Nizam al-Mulk the talented minister brought their glory 
and splendour to zenith^* For thirty years he controlled the affairs of 
the state. A statesman and administrator of the first rank that he was, 
he also patroniicd learning and the arts,^®* At the instance of Malik 
Shfth he wrote Siyisat Nima, a magnum opui on the contemporary 
Isl&mic politics. His court was a great centre of attraction for 
those who yearned fora recognition of their true merits His name is 
immortalized by the foundation of theNi^mjya universities in Baghdad, 
Nayshabur, Isphah&n and other prominent centres. Many scholars won 
their renown in these institutions. Al-Ghazzlli was closely associated 
with Nizam al-Mulk and the Niximiya universities eff Nayshabur 
and Baghdad as we shall see later. In religion and science his word w'as 
neat to the word of God. Himself a devout Sunnj, he was fanatical to¬ 
wards the heretics, particularly the Isms'ilians, and Shi'iics for their 
doctrines which were in his opinion derived from Mazdak and the 
Magians. His assassination in A.D. 1098 marked the decLine of the 
glories of the Seljuqs. 

The Isma'iUans, also called Malahida (heretics), Batinls (esoterics), 
the Ta'limites, (doctrinaires), etc, who were founders of the Fa|lmid 
Caliphate, and who had the secular power at their disposal, were spread¬ 
ing their anii-Islamic doctrines In every part of the Muslim worId.3<W 
They were a ^at danger to Islgm both in its religious as well as politi¬ 
cal aspects. They did not believe in the fundamentals of the faith. 
Their aim was to destroy the Caliphate of Baghdad in particular 
and Islam in general. All these activities trerc carried on in the name 
of the Prophet’s family. Before the establishment of the Nijfamfya 
universities, the Fstiraids had founded a university, in the fourth centur)' 
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A.D. to teach and expound tht doctrinei of ShT'ism, particularly those 
or the Ismaiham. The Seljuqs tool! energetic steps to curb their heretical 
and political activitics.iw Al-Ghaz^ill wrote mtny books in refutation 
of these sects, one being written at the express request of th- Calipb 
Musta^hir f A,D. 1095-1110 J and named after him. In the Munoidh 
al-Ghazzah has explained at length the aimsandobjectsof these heretics 
Nizim al-Mullc in his Siyasat-Nftma™ made out a strong case against 
the Shritcs m genera! and Ismi^ilians in particular. He exposed them 
as the greatest enemies of.lslim. Their doctrines, he writes, were deri¬ 
ved from Mazdak, and that they spared nothing to spread scepticism and 
mischief. The Isma'ilians attributed divinity to *Alf, and this doctrine 
made the greatest appeal to the Persian mind. At this time there were 
in Persia two great IsmaPlian personalities, N&sir Khusraw (d A D 1074) 
and Tjasan Sabba^^* (d.A.D. 1124) of rare genius. They were the agents 
of the Fatimid Empire. Both went to Egypt to pay homage to the head 
of their faith"®. After returning from Egypt, Sabhih started a sect of 
his own, and founded the “New Propaganda ■”>" He organised the 
notorious order of the Assassins."^ Taking advantage of the weakness 
of the central Caliphate. Sabbah took possession of Ala mg r in the Elburz 
range in A.D. 1090, and soon afterwards annexed the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. These foriTesses became propaganda centres. Hasan finally broke 
off from the Fstimid dynasty and organised an order of which he was 
the grandmaster. There were various grades in the membership of this 
orderly such as the dr is or missionaries, and tile fida'is or devotees who 
would gladly lay down their lives In carrying out assassinations. They 
became th^ m-Dst. dreaded sect in the ^ 

When the Fstimids were engaged in conducting their propaganda 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, it was the MuiSbit"* 
dynasty (A.D. 1056-1146) that ruled in Spain and North Africa The 
fall of Umayyad dynasty of Spain In A.D. 103], however, was followed 
by civil wars which led to the growth of a number of small principali 
tics. This encouraged the Christians and in AD. 1085 Alfonso vf of 
Castile and Leon made encroachments on the Muslim territories 
Yusuf b. Tashifini'-, a powerful king of the Muribit dynasty ruling in 
Morocco, was entreated by the princes and the p^pie to come to the 
-aid of the Muslims in Spaini«. He came in A D. 1086 to their help 
and defeated the Christian forces in the battle of Zallaka (AD I006)ii« 
After some lime he was once again entreated to come to the aid of the 
Muslim, against the Christians, but this time he made himself master of 
Spam. VVuhm a decade he regained all the territories from the Chris 
tians. Hi, authority was recognised by the Caliph of BaghtUd A1 
GhaztSll, impressed with liis fame for justice and righteousness set off to' 
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sec him hm hearing of his death returned from Cairo. The Murabitj 
were overthrown by the Muwahid dynasty (A.D. IJ 30-1232) founded 
by Ibn Taman'* (d. A.D. I128j who had b=en a pupil of al-GhazeSll 
at Baghdad 

While internal dissensions were thus destroying the unity of Is Jim, 
external forces were gathering strength to destroy its outward form, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Falestine were conquered by the Scljftqs when 
abGhaKilj was eighteen years of age. In A,D. 1075 the Seljaqs in¬ 
creased the rate of the Christian pilgrim tax sli^tly, and this resulted in 
a dispute between the Christians and the Seljfiqs. The Roman Emperor, 
an cn^y of the Seljaqs, appealed to the Pope to help the Eastern 
Christians. Peter (afterwards styled the HermitJ visited the leading 
countries in Europe to induce and exhort the people to light the Muslims, 
He brought serious charges against the Seljaqs and appealed to the Pope 
and the principal powers of Europe for men and money. So the first 
crusade began in A.D. 1096. A large army under Godfrey of Bouillon 
and others conquered Antioch and Jerusalem (AJ3. 1098) where they 
put 70,000 Muslims to the sword besides slaughtering the Jews. When 
al-CKazzslf was engaged in writing his Thya’ in Jerusalem, the city was 
ruled by Godfrey of Bouillon. The Muslims of Palestine and Syria 
appealed to the Caliph of Baghdad in vain, while the Christian powers 
were straining e\ery nerve to regain the holy places. Al-Ghazzali was 
then meditating and trying to discover the ways that would save man¬ 
kind from the woes of this world. 

The foregoing historical perspective will show how un-lslftmic 
elements came to be assimilated by the Muslims as a part of their 
ideology. It is a characteristic of the Muslims, as also of other peoples, 
that they vehemently oppose new ideas and movements in the beginning 
but with the passage of time they acquiesce in and even accept them. 
The main tendencies of al-Ghazz3li‘s times were the results of past 
events as is evident from his works. Again another hUtorical charat> 
teristic of the Muslim people is that whenever they have chosen 
to stick fast to the spirit of the Qur’an and walfced in the foot-steps 
of the Prophet, they have progressed, but whenever they have sought 
J nspira t ion from on t side, they have sufTcned enormously. The un- IslJm fc 
elements which entered the traditions of Jsiim, greatly undermined the 
rdigtotis foundations of the Muslims. Greek philosophy andscienee intoxi¬ 
cated the later Mu'tazilites and the philosophers, and the Shl'as and ihe 
Safis were fascinated by the Persian subtleties. Thus, the seetis of disbelief 
and scepticism were sown through these agencies and in spite of the 
many efforts made to check the tide of un-IsUmic tendencies, they 


continued to work on the minds of the people with great vigour even in 
the time of a1«Ghazzali himself. The Mu'^tazilites lost their political 
significance but were not wholly ext Loot and were still working with 
a view to rationalize the faiths The philosophersj too^ were active in 
undermining the faiih^ In fact^ it became a fashion to pose as a 
philosopher in order to have an excuse for neglecting religion^^^ Jurists^ 
traditionists^ BufiSj scholastic theologians^ ctc^ all threw their weight 
against the indifferent and ungodly attitude of the people^ but could not 
stem the tide of disbclEef. The BfifiSp to some extent^ were successful in 
bringing people back to God. But what they preached was not in 
harmony with the real spirit of Isl&m. They laid undue emphasis 
on individual salvation at the expense of collective salvation. Very able 
men left society to find God in solitude. ^Ali Hujw the author of 
Kashf al-Mabjub, says that in Khurisgn alone he met three hundred 
SufiSj each of whom was unsurpassed in knowledge, piety and intellectual 
ealibrc.^** 

The orthodox group accepted the Ash^arkc theolo^ against heresy 
and disbeliefp The ScljOqs who were orthodox Sunnis helped the ortho¬ 
dox group* Ni;^m al-MuIk, the grand*vizicr^ was an Ash^arite and 
under his auspices Ash^arite theobgy flourished. The idumni of the insti¬ 
tutions founded by him turned out to be jealous dialecticians and argu- 
mentaiors. The Ash^arites defeated the MuHazilites and then turned to 
give fight to the philosophers. And though these Ashlarjtes presented a 
system of metaphysical theology unparalleled in religious history^ their 
movement could not very well succeed in re-invigorating the benumbed 
spirit of Isl&m^ 

Before al-GhazzIl] and even in hU own day 3 ^ the different sects of 
Islam often came to loggerheads among themselves and bitter fights were 
fought. The followers of one Imlm w^ould be deadly enemies of the 
followers of another. No group would tolerate the beliefs of other groups 
under any circumstances. Al-Ghazziii himself was persecuted by such 
theologians, and even his books were burnt in Spain because they 
preached freedom of thoughts 

A complete severance took place between religion and morality. 
Religion became merely a name for performing certain forma! practices 
and rituals. Their ethical significance was Ignored and belittled. The 
thcobgions who were the professional defenders of the faith, mostly 
proved to be hypocritcs^=«* They acquired learning in order to secure 
wealth and position (jah)> and flocked to the courts of princes and flat¬ 
tered the rich in order to extract money and gain admiration both for 
their erudition and seeming piety. They vied with one another to gain 
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the favour of men who fiagranlly violated the ethical laws of religion 
and adhered only to its formal ohscrvance^*^. AhGhazeili in his 
Mtmqidh says that he and hts brother acquired learning in order to gain 
wealth and position> but God disposed it otherwise. The education im¬ 
parted in those days produced diaiecticLans whose highest ambitioni was 
to beat off or silence the adversaries. Al'Gha 2 £ili had to win his way 
to success in a debate held for the purpose at the court of Ni^am 
al-Mulk 

Al-Ghaxaali found all the movements of his time to be extremely 
biased^ uncompromising and exclusive in character.^*'* People were 
branded as heretics on the ground of slight differences of opinion. Every 
sect claimed that it alone was in possession of the truth* Al-Gha^zili 
analysed and reviewed their position and doetrincs. In the Tah^fut 
he exposed the false pretentions of the philosophers. In the Munqidh 
he assayed the position of the Ba^inis^ the thcologiansj the Sufis and the 
different sects of the philosophers. In the Tafriqa he made clear the 
distinction between a Muslim and a heretic. To appease the different 
sects he showed in Ihya’ that each of the four great ImSms was a model 
of pious conduct. 

Al-OhazzaJi was also in close touch with the Muslim kings of his 
times. He was respected both by the Caliphs and the SeljQq kings. He 
wrote epistles to many of them^®^ and while at Baghdad he even parti¬ 
cipated in political matters. 

He wrote answers to the queries addressed to him about religion 
and other matters. He said that a great calamity had befallen Islam 
and lamented that the people were drifting away from IsEm because of 
the scepticism of the age. Minds had fallen into the grip of scepticism 
and there was wavering and uncertainty all around concerning religion- 
Al-Ghazzdll was also aware of what was happening in Europe. Europe 
was connected with Asia through trade routesTo understand his 
wide sympathies, we must make a note that he was Persian by race, 
Semitic by religion^ and because of his great learning and varied 
experience he was a citii;en of the world. 

In the eleventh century Western Europe was undergoing great 
changes. Western European nations were pulsating with new ideals and 
had begun to overhaul their civilbatjon. The massos were still bar¬ 
barians but the clergy and the aristocracy were showing signs of culture 
and civilization. But the Prussians were still heathens. The morality of 
the Christians was very low* They were blood-thirsty tyrants who lived 
the life of passions^ plunder and pillage. Yet^ with all this was 
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combined irligious faruticism, which manifested itself in a zeal for the 
pilgrimage to the tomb of jesus^ and generated the ambition to possess 
the Holy Land. Thus began the Crusades. The conditions were so 
similar that lerormcrs with similar ideals appeared both in Europe and 
Western Asia like Abelard, St. Bernard and Anselm, and Al-Ghazzali. 
There was remarkable similarity between the Ideals of Anselm and al- 
Ghazzili. Both retired from the world in order to seek peace and 
salvation. Both wrote apologies for their respective religions. Both 
were enemies of irieligion and philosophy. Both were mystics and great 
theologians. Both threatened the wicked with the dread of the hell-lire 
and the Judgment Day. Both with the help of books and lectures made 
a deep impression on the minds of their co-relig«onists- What al- 
Ghazzgli did to revive Islamic spirit through his Ihya*, Anselm did for 
Christianity through his Cur Dens Homo. 

Among the Muslims abGhazzs.1] had important contemporaries, 
e. g., Hujwlri (d. 1062 A.D.), ShahrastSni fd. 1153 A.D.), RSghih 
Isfahftni (d, 1108 A.D,), Ibn TOniart {d. 1130 A,D.), Hasan Babbah 
td. 1124 AT>.L-^Uinar Khayyam (d. 1121 A.D.), Njaftm al-Mulk (d, 1092 
A.D.), Nasir-i-Khnsrow fd. 1088 A.D.), Hadrl (d. 1122 A.D.), etc. But in 
the midst of all the great men of his lime al-GhazzSli stands out as the 
most conspicuouHn 

Al-Ghazzall discussed threadbare, and effected a critical evaluation 

of an age characterized by religiosity combined with hj-pocrisy and a 
dire GOnfJict between reason and faith. The real faith which ought to 
lead men to God was lacking altogether. There was universal misunder¬ 
standing r^arding religion and real values, e. g., knowledge, wisdom, 
good and justice; these things received very little notice and attention.^« 
He showned how the learned, the aafls, the devotees and the rich laboured 
under various delusions. Hypocrisy, search for power, position, wealth, 
iTtc.j wenj the common fiiults of the ‘ 



CHAPTER 11 


Theological and PhiloHophical Movements 

T SL^ujc thought^ developing T^aX particularly iindcr the Impact of 
Gresek philosophyj manifested itself in four main directions t Murtazi* 

Philosophy^ Scholastic Theology and Mysticism. and 

Philosophy eJaimed that reason was competent enough to solve all the 
problems concerning God^ souh etc^ Scholastic Theology emerged as a 
counter-movement: ft ckiefiy relied on revelation. Mysticism developed 
out of the yearning of the human soul for the direct apprehension of the 
Divine* The difierent schools^ however^ ultimately resolved themselves 
into twoj one believing in mason as the only efficient instrument of know* 
Iedgc_p and the other relying on revelation coming directly^ viss.^ ilkam^ or 
through the agency of prophets^n vise., wuhj, 

Al-Ghazzab surveyed all these lines of thought diligently^ He 
made a critical study of intuitionj reason and revelation which in the 
hands of others had proved to be only the sources of conflicting systemSi. 
He took them and reconciled them into a synthetic whole. In order to 
grasp the full flgniJicance of the different aspects of his thought, we 
must trace the development of the other contemporary systems too» 

Afu^^iazitism (rationalism) 

Though this school of thought was established towards the end of 
the first century of the Hijra^ the germs of the tendency to rationalbe 
the articles of faith were present even much earlier. In the lifetime of 
the Prophet> Isl&m was a simple religioUi.^ All questions were referred 
to him. However^ ev^en then we find a tendency to rationalize. For^ 
there were two tj'pes of men : those who accepted the truth of everything 
simply on the authority of the Prophet and others who too accepted 
what he saldj yet bestowed on it a good deal of deliberation and thin* 
king," After the death of the Prophet difTcnmces arose on several points 
amongst his companions, but the hluslims were too much occupied with 
the dissemination of their faith and with conquests to quarrel about what 
faith exactly meant.* Some of the companions were too much devoted 
to praying and fasting and took little interest in the wars and the con¬ 
quests* They had plenty of time to deliberate on the verities of religion 
and discuss them. I’hese doubts and discussions are the origin of later 
S«:t3. They, for instance, enquired whether the /ntVa; (ascension) of 
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the Prophet, was physical or spiritual. Some held that it was purely 
spiritual; others believed that it was physical.* Such differences failed to 
cause any breach in the ranks of the faithful in the beginning.*' It was 
Only after the battle of Siffin in A.D. 657 that a group of people holding 
certain dissentient views was first given a distinctive name, viz., Kh&ri- 
Jiles,® Later on, other groups made titeir appearance.? These groups 
were the Shi'ites, who believed in the Intimate as supplementary to the 
Nubuwwat; the Murji'jies w'ho would suspend ihcir judgment against 
the sinners and svait for the Day of Judgment;® the Q,adarites tvho held 
that a man possessed freedom of the will to have power f^adt) over his 
actions, etc, I’he ShPiles and Khilrjjjtes were in open revolt against 
the Umayyads. They regarded them as unbelievers because of their 
misdeeds. The Murji'itcs arose to defend the Umayyads.* They argued 
that in spile of being a set of sinners the Umayyads were not polytheists 
since they believed in the Unity of God. Hence, none has the right, 
they said, to rebel against a ruler who is not a polytheist. As regards 
other sins, they said, they shouhl be left to God to be adjudged on the 
Day of JudgmciitJo When the political necessity passed away, those 
who held this opinion established iliemsclves as a theological ^w t.it 
The Khilrijites held that a believer who commits a sin, however small 
f^aghtrajj and dies unrepentant is doomed to Hell for ever. But the 
Murji’ites held that no believer who had committed a sin, he it small or 
great (AdMrd), would remain for ever in the Hell except the one who was 
guilty of the sin of polytheism.*® One sect of the Murji’ites went so far 
as to believ'C that faith alone was sufficient to enable man to attain 
salvation.'* But the moderate Murji’ites like Abo ^anifa'* iHrlievcd 
that faith and action were necessary for salvation.** The Qadarite 
doctrines arose in this way ; The Umayyads who wielded the political 
sceptre, were tyrants; they oppressed and beheaded their opponents 
indiscriminately and W'ithout mercy. When they were asked why they 
did so, they said that God made them do so and that he alone was 
responsible for their deeds. This insulted the religious consciousness of 
the Muslims. The Qada riles arose and p roe I a lined that man held power 
(qudr) o%'er his action, and consequently, the Umayyad were lesponsible 
for their cruel and unjust deeds.** Ma'bad abjuhani (d. A.D. 699) was 
the first to discuss openly the problem of the freedom of will.*? He asked 
the opinion of H^san of Basra (d. A.D. 728) about it, referring to the 
misdeeds of the Umayyads which they ascribed to God. To this Hasan 
replied, "The enemies of God lie”.** So, the first problem that served as 
the basis of j'ffzd/ was about the freedom of the will.** This is why the 
Mu*tazilites arc sometimes called Qadarites.® In a short time the 
mov'ement won many followers who exercised great inllucnce over con¬ 
temporary thought.*' The term i'tizal itself is of accidental origin. At 
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tKis time the doctrine of the Kh&rijims, that the perpetrator of a hein¬ 
ous sin {kah-^ra) wa^ an '^unbelievers held sway. Some one asked IJasan 
whether the perpetrator of a heinous sin was a "believer^ or an "un¬ 
believer.’' Wisil b. (d. A.D. 7+&h ^ pupil of gasan* said before 

l^asau could answer^ that such a person was neither a'^behever^ nor an 
'^unbclie^'cr*. For he said^ ^bclicv^er- is a term of praise which cannot 
be applied to a sinner,^ Therefore^ he is not a believer. He cannot be 
called an '^UJlbel^evc^^ because he believes in the Unity of God and 
sometimes docs good deeds as well.^* On hearing this ^asan became 
angr>^” Wi^il left l^asan’s circle and went with "Amr b. "Ubayd*^ 
(d* A^D, 751J, a fellow student to the other corner of (he Mosque and 
began to develop his own view's, i^asan^ seeing ^VSbiI preaching in the 
other corner of the mosquCj said L c., "he has seceded 

from its*i Hence the name Mu*taziLap Wa&il and "Ubayd*^ were the 
greatest pillars of i^tizal** Wasil sent his pupib to all Isllmic countries 
to preach the doctrines of i'lizal.” The doctrine of the Qadarites that 
man was free to act ivaj accepted by WasiFs school,® He added new 
doctrines to the schoob’i e.g^, about the creation of the Qur^in^ the 
denial of the qualities of God as entities separate from Him,« 

Perhaps the greatest impetus thb movement received when Mansur 
directed his attention to the development of arts^ sciences^ learning, etc. 
At this time w^orks of philosophy were translated from other languages 
into Arabic under the auspices of the state,® This heljsed i^izal because 
it stood for the rational interpretation of faith and spiritual truths.^* 
The tradition is ts and the Jurists were powerless to counteract the 
arguments advanced by philosophers and followers of other religions 
against IslAm. Mu"tazilites came forward and met their agruments with 
alignments- On Ending i'^tizal successful in defending IsJam against 
foreign attacks^ all learned and prominent people turned towards itJ* 

Mahdij who succeeded MansOr, banned religious freedom. But 
his son Hjrun chough not a philosopher himself yct^ being under the 
influence of Barmecides who were free-thinkers, helped this movement.” 
Madman made it a state leligion,® His action and prejudices against 
those who were not Mu'^tazjlites brought al>out the downfaU of the 
movement.^ By invoking the power and influence of the state in the 
matter of intellectual and religious lifcj Ma'mDn gave cause to the 
conservative party to put up a strong opposition^ which subsequently 
became so powerful that the movement could not stand it. Ma^'inun 
issued a decree that all the Muslims must believe in the doctrine of the 
creation of the Qur'ann This brought forth unexpectedly vehement 
opposition from the orthodoxy* Imam Ahmad I bn IJanbal and other 
pious people ultimately gave a death-blow to i^tiz5L*® Mutawakkil had 
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lo recall the decree and to substitute in its place another which was con¬ 
sonant with the views of the orthodoxy.*® 'All5f*i (d. A.D, 840} and 
Nai^jjam (d. A.D. 845J who were the two most eminent exponents of the 
Mu^tazilitc school, were Mamun*s teachers. So they exercised tnSuence 
over the whole empire.** 'Allaf added many doctrines to the common 
stock of the Mu'taaidles.** One of the doctrines which estranged from 
the spirit of IsISm was that the power of God was limited, that it was 
not in his power, for instance to create a new thing.** 

From Na^s^Jm** onward Fti^al tended to become more and more 
of a philosophy.** Besides being a physicist/? ho was welUversed in 
Greek philosophy. He was the first to mingle philosophy and other 
heretical doctrines with i'tizil/* c.g., the doctrine of metertjpsychosis. 
He advocated the view that God could do nothing for a creature; that 
in fact. He had no power to do anything.*® He held tliat the soul, the 
essence of man,*® vvas nothing but a subtle material substance which 
permeates the body like the oil in a rose. 

J31ii^* {d. A.D. 868) who was unrivalled in his time in literature, 
dialectics, jurisprudence, Fladilh, etc,** advocated many doctrines which 
were against Islam; e g., that no material body perished,** that God did 
not will evil, and that He could not be seen in Paradise.** 

Muiawatkil** suppessed all these heretical opinions.** Yet in aj] 
the Islamic countries i'liaa) had taken root, which it was not possible to 
exterminate. It continued a vigorous life till the 4th century A.H. But 
after Jubba'i {d. A.D. 815), the last great Imimof PUafcl, decay set in and 
in a few generations the movement died out.*? HoMrever, it left a perma¬ 
nent mark of its own on Islamic theology. It is not too much to say that 
it caused a crisis among the Muslims. 

The -Mu'tazilitc thought as it expanded devebped many off-shoots « 
for every prominent Mu'tazilite laid the foundations of a separate sect!** 
However, the basic principles are common to almost all the Mu'tazi]ites». 
It is a sect of people possessing rationalistic tendencies.®? They main! 
tained that human reason was competent to know the verities of the uni¬ 
verse and was completely free to go searching after the Truth.It was 
a common faith with the Muslims that truth could only be found 
through the prophets. Tlie result of this belief was that the ortho¬ 
dox theologians and common people came to regard reason as an undesi- 
rabb intruder into religion. The MQ^taziliics applied reason to 
all the truths contained in the Qnr’Sti and explained away those passages 
which they did not find conforming to their modes of reasnn.n 
consequently made speculation one of the duties of a believer. Tho« 
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incapable of kriowmg truth by reason^ they heidj. would be doomed to 
the eternal fire of heU,®^ 

The orthodox thcolqgiaFis held that the nature of good and evil 
was determined through the commandments of Cod; the source of truth 
lay only in revelation. Furtherj the orthodox bcHeved that God could 
do everything, that He was free to do good or evil, and that no necessity 
could be imposed on Him. He could forgive whom He would and 
punish whom He wanted*^ 

The Jabarites on the basis of the passages of the Qpr'an held that 
man's actions were determined and predestined by God,*^ Man had 
no will of his own; he could do nothing of his own choice; good and 
evih all proceeded from God. But if ic were so, why was man made 
responsible for the acts which were not his own. He could not be justly 
rewarded or punished for his acts unless he were free to do or not to do- 
In doing so the theologians made God an unjust tyrant who would 
punish man for the sins w^hich were not committed by him* The 
Mu^taziLites protested against this and said that God was jtisU He 
could not punish man for the sins over the avoidance of which he had 
no power; God had given man complete power over his actions- He 
was free to act any way he liked;®' it was hb freedom of choice betw^een 
good and evil that made man responsible for his deeds. In this way 
they upheld the justice of God- If man^s actions were predestined^ said 
theyj why should God exhort men in the Q.ur^an to acquire virtue.'®* 
They explained away the passages bearing on the determinism of man'^s 
actions.** 

The other main doctrines of the Mu^tazilites were the denial of 
the qualities of God, and of the eternal validity of the Qur^in and the 
impossibility of the vision of God in the next worldThe Qur’an des¬ 
cribes Cod as knowings willing^ etc. The Divine Attributes^ the ortho¬ 
dox hcld^H were real and separate from God.'* But the Mu'tazilites 
denied the existence of God's qualities They ai^ued thus: Qualities 
are of two klnds^ created or eternal (qadim). If qua It ties are 

createdj Godj the creator of qualities, is also created; this^ therefore:, dis^ 
proves the eternity of Godn But if the qualities are taken to be eternal, 
it means that there are other eternal beings co-existing with God and 
this contradicts the Divine Unity.^® For upholding 004*^3 Justice and 
Unityj they were called Ahl at-Tawhid wa’l ^Adl."^* f n ^Allif the doctrine 
of God’s qualities takes a new form* Wasil said that the qualities were 
in His essence and in doing so, he made God a vague uniiy^ a philoso¬ 
phical entitVi ^Alljf said that they were not in His essence;'* rather^ 
they were His very essence, for if they were in His cssenccj they would be 





apart from Him, which was unthinkable about God, God, he said, was 
omnipotent by His omnipotence.^^ He further said these qualities were 
mere negations or lelaiions and nothing positive could be said about 
God, Or else it would mean that there was a subject and a predicate which 
was impossible as God was the Absolute Gnity,?^ Na^^&tn and others made 
the conception ol God as an indefinable something like the absolute law 
of right in the universe.^'* Nothing could be applied to Him. They, 
like Hegel, cleaned the coocepiioti of God from the antithesis of the 
knower and the knois'n.^* They would not allow any anthropomorphic 
conception of God. 

TTie doctrine of the creation of the Qur'Jn is closely connected with 
the doctrine of the Unity of God. The orthodox held that wisdom was 
the attribute of God. This was expressed in the Qur’in. ft was eternal 
with Him. The Qur’in was uncreated! and had been since eternity with 
God.* If this wisdom was, said the Mu'tazilitcs, eternal with 
God, it meant that there were two eternal principles. In other words, 
it postulated the existence of two gods. The same argument also 
held good against the conception of the other qualities of God,*‘ 

The orthodox Muslims believed that God would be seen in 
Paradise by some people at least and that this would be the greatest 
bliss. The Mu^taxilites explained away the relevant passages in the 
Qur’in and said that God could not be seen in the Paradise because 
that presupposed the occupation of a place in space by Him, 

The Mu'iazilites started in good faith to rationalize the tenets of 
Islim but unconsciously the faith of them was shaken as to the divine 
origin of the Qur^in, consequently they w«c driven by their own argu¬ 
ments to reject many tenets of the faith, for instance, revelation, etc.® 
The first Mu'taxilite thinkers were serious about their religion and wanted 
to rationalise it in order to make it conform to human reason. The 
Mu'tazlLite school originated independently of any external influence,^ 
But when books of Greek philosophy were translated, the Mu'taziliics 
read them with great eagerness. The study of Greek philosophy forced 
new problems on their minds and their interest in religion for its own 
sake was pushed to the background. Al-Ghaztali reacted against i'tjzal 

11. PhHosopfij 

The later Mu'taziUtes, e.g., Na^^m. Jahisj, however, developed a 
tendency towards philosophical subjects. From amongst these thinkers 
arose a series of phibsopliers who were called falisifa (plural of FatUon 
or ^ufcami’ {plural of Hakim).« They were the students of the wisdom 
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of the Greeks.®^ Their studies comprised physksj mathematics^ chemis¬ 
try, astronomy and music. They studied the works of Euclid, 
Pythagoras* Galen, etc. Tn metaphysics they followed Plato and 
Aristotle whom they regarded as the expounders of the truth, ^fany of 
them limited their studies only to the Aristotelian school.^ The systems 
of the Greek masters tame to thciu^ in the beginnings though 
translations and commentaries which were incorrect. Plato and Aristotle 
were rationalists who regarded rcasou as the only source of true know¬ 
ledge. But their interpreters gave a rengjons and mystical colour to their 
philosophy and the Muslims, being religious-minded, accepted them as 
such. In this way they caused a good deal of misunderstanding in the 
Muslim mind. Plato came to the Muslims in the form of nco-Plaionism. 
A Christian named Naymab of Emessa translated the last three books of 
the Enrteads of Plotinus into Arabic and named it, ^'The Theology of 
Aristotle/* The Muslims took it for a genuine work of Aristotle. It 
was through this book that Aristotle was accepted by the Muslims as a 
religious man* f-’urthcr, Porphyrins, a neo^Platonist* in his commentary 
fin Plato proved that Plato was a mystic. Similarly* Plotinus* another 
neo-Platonist, proved that, in the opinion of Aristotle* the human soul 
was incapable of knowing Cod through reason; He could only be known 
through ecstasy. When the Muslims read such mystical views ascribed 
to Plato and Aristotle their rationalism became Uuged with mysticism 
and it was thi'ongh this mystical tendency that they were able to 
mingle the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus with the tenets 
of the Qur"Sn.*? The Muslim philosophers believed that Cod was one* 
Since from one many cannot proceed. He first craated the Agent 
Intellect who, in turn, created the second Intellect and the first Heaven; 
and the second Intellect produced the third Intellect and the second 
Hea\xn and so on till the whole process of creation was completed. Man 
consisted of a body and a soul; the former was material and perishable 
while the latter was spiritual and immortal* The body belonged to the 
physical world while the soul belonged to the transcendental 

world It was a part of the Agent Intellect and yearned to 

rciurn to it. The union of the two was made possible through contempla* 
tion* They further believed that the whole universe was connected through 
causes which were of various orders, higher and lower. The higher 
affected the lower. In the asrxnding order, the soul stood at the highest 
level. Above H were the angels, beyond whom there was God, the 
ncecssaiy^ eKistence. The human soul struggled to liberate itself from 
the limitations of matter in order to mcetJGod from whom it emanafed. 
But the first oonditiem of attaining nearness to Him was to know Him. 
The purpose of philosophy was to know the first Cause which was 
Divine.^ tn this way, knowledge became more important than action^** 
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But men difTcred in jntenect, and only a few could attain to true pKito- 
sophy; Kencc> the need of revelation. True religion and philojophy 
agreed and corroborated each other in all fundamental matters. There¬ 
fore, almost all the Muslim philosophers tried to rceoncilc philosophy 
with religion. 

The Muslims came very early to believe that with the advent of 
Islam all previous systems of thought were abrogated- The Qur’an was 
considered to be the only true guide to humanity that promised success 
in this world and the nest. But with the march of conquest and the 
expansion of the Empire there cropped up new problems which 
demanded rational solutions. To meet them they took to the study of 
philosophy and consequently, works were translated into * Arabic from 
the Creek and other languages. In these studies lay the roots of 
religious and moral crises in I slim, since the philosophers began to 
place a higher value on the Greek culture than on the religion of 
Islam" 

Al-Kindl, (d, A,D. 073) was the first to take up a systematic study 
of Greek philosophy" He started as a Munazilite but in his 
enthusiasm for philosophy he translated philosophical books from Greek 
into 'Arabic« He corrected the translations which were already in 
existence. Some 266 titles of bis books have come down to us." He 
wrote both on theology and philosophy. Being a monotheist, he wrote 
a book in refutation of dualism. His main doctrines which he left, as 
a kgacy to subsequent thinkers were the doctrine of the creation of the 
universe, the doctrine of the soul, the doctrine that reason and 
revelation were two separate sources of knowledge and the doctrine that 
the summum bonum was the knowledge of the primal cause. His theory 
of creation was similar to that of Plotinus with the only difference that 
he expressed hJs ideas in the Qur’anic vocabulary, c.g., pen, tablet, 
angels, etc. His views of the souJ were more or less parallel to the 
Aristotelian. Aristotle divided the soul into three parts, namely, 
nutritive, reproductive and the rational.*? But Alcxanter of Aphrodisias 
in his commentary added Agent Intellect as a fourth part coming from 
God. AI-Kindi foHoiwing the commentator divided the soul into four 
faculties, namely. Agent Intellect t'aql fa"il) which came from above, 
tlmt is, from God, the rational faculty ('aql hayulini) which 
distinguished man from animals, the acquired intellect, ('aql mustafad) 
which was acquired by means of the rational faculty and the intellect in 
action I'aql bi’l-fi'I) » As to reason and revelation, he was under tJtc 
infiuence both of Greek philosophy and Islam. IslSm believed that the 
ultimate truth could be known only through revelation, while Greek 
philosophy relied on reason as the source of truth. Al-Kitidi, following the 
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Gi*cek master^ admitted the competence of rcasoTi as the source of a h tme 
knowledge andj at the same time, believed that revel a lion as well 
guided humanity to the same goal. The suntm^tn bonum, he 
advocated, was the knowledge of the first necessary existcnccj which he 
regarded as the end of philosophy* Thus the life of viritjc w'as made 
subordinate to the contemplative life. These views arc found in almost 
all the philosophers that followed him. 

FarSbi (d. A,D. 950)^ the greatest philosopher of Islarn and a nco- 
PlatonUl'** IS considered the best imerpreter of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotlc.^**^ Farabi accepted Greek philosophy as revealed truth, 
ilc understood Aristotle so perfectly and umavcUed the mysteries of 
Greek philosophy so comprchensi^^ely that he was called the ^Second 
Teacher* by the Muslirnsj the first being Aristotle^o* himself. Besides 
his passion for Aristotle, he was enamoured of the nco-Platonic concepts 
concerning emanations*^*^ Firabi was one of the associates of the 
literary circle of Sayf ad-Dawla^ the great Ham din id at Aleppo.^* 
The Muslims came very early to believe that Plato and Aristotle were 
two great masters who expounded the one and the same truth* There¬ 
fore, they laboured patiently to bring about an agreement between 
them. The pious amongst them further advocated that the Qur^an 
expounded the same truth^ They argued thus ; The Qur^an is truth 
and philosophy is truth; but truth can be one; therefore the Qur*5n and 
philosophy must be in agreement,Farabi strove to reconcile the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle with that of the Qor*anJ°* He dealt 
with all the problems of religion such as prophecy* angels* resurrection^ 
the pen, the tablet^^ ctc.jr but In a neo-Platonic fashion ; e.g,, he believed 
that the universe had emanated from God in a desoending order.^®^ 
He denied the eternity of matter upheld by Aristotle. 

Akin to the philosophers was a society known as the * ^Sincere 
Brethren of Basra {Ikwati as SafSj,*"*'^ xhb society came into existence 
after the Buwayhtds (A.D. 955J had captured Baghdid and allowed all 
sorts of heresies to be practised in the name of free thought. Their aim 
was similar to that of the Mu'^tazilitcs, i.e., to find rational grounds for 
religious tenets. They said that their society aimed at making the 
knowledge of all the sciences accessible to all people The knowledge of 
philosophy w'as not expounded in a simple form, intelligible to the 
common people, while the religious dogmas were too formal to appeal 
to the people of intclJecCj therefore* they set out to popularize the 
knowledge of all scEcnora.*^® They summed up the philosophical and 
scientific learning of the lime in filfy-one tracts (Rask'llJ. Their know¬ 
ledge was encyclopaedic* They believed that perfection could only be 
achieved by a fusion of Greek philosophy with the 'Arabian religion*^!® 
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The aim of philosophy> according to theiHj was (he emancipation of the 
soul from matter. The soul thus liberated would dissolve itself into (he 
universal soul. The world emanated from the primal cause thmtigh 
agenciesThey believed in the unity of religions and tried to nceonclle 
philosophical and scientific ti-uths^^i* with religionThe system of the 
Brethren was eclcctiCj comprising the ideas of Blato^ the neo-Platonists^ 
Arjstoticj the Pythagorians^ ihe Mu^tazilites> the Ismi^ilians, eteJ^* 
A study of their epistles betrays deep-rooted contempt for Isl^m^ They 
came after al-Kindj and al-Fir^tbi and preceded I bn SinA. 

Jbn Sinii”* (d+ A.D. 1036) was encyclopaedic In learnings an 
accomplished phyMcian and a great philosopher^ His philosophy adopts 
Aristotle’s principles with a little tinge of nco-Platoriism* Fa rabi effected 
an alliance between theology and philosophy. But in Ihn SinS a 
complete separation between ihcology and philosophy took placc.^^"^ He 
dealt with the problems of philosophy as well as those of religion, but kept 
each in its own domain. Tn philosophy he dealt with such problems as 
the origin orknowledgCj induction and deduction^ matter and force^ the 
relation of cause and effects universals and particulars^ the relation of 
the human soul to the primal cause and the active Intellcct^^^^ etc. In 
his ‘^Shifa’ he took up the religious problems, e.g., of cvil^ of the 
necessity and efficacy of prayers, and of miracles, and proved them 
phi losophi ca 11 y 

Ibn Miskawaih (d* A.D. 1030)^ a contemporary of Ibn S|nft has left 
us besides his other works, a well-known book, al-Fauz-al-Asghar. In 
this book he discusses the tenets oflslSm philosophically, e.g,^ existence 
and unity of God,*t“ the nature of prophecy^^*^ and the essence, destiny 
and happiness of the souK*^ He has demonstrated that creation is out of 
nothing, and that it h in tame. He has also given a very clear account 
of the evolution of man. 

These great thinkers had hosts of contemporaries and successors. 
They were all metaphysicians and believed Plato and Aristotle to be 
Infallible. They tried to reconclk faith with phllosophy,^®^ Besides^ 
there were great scientist-philosophers whose methods, in comprehen¬ 
siveness and rigour, do not compare infavourably with the methods of 
modem science, e*g.j al-Biraiti, Ibn Haitham, etc. They despised 
metaphysics and did not waste their energies in reconciling faith with 
reason, but directed their at ten lion to the concrete world. The Muslim 
thinkers started with religion* from religion they went on to philosophy 
and from philosophy to science. The study of science led them to 
scepticism. It js for this reason that we hear in this age the names of 
great sceptics like Abu4 ^Ate'abMa^arri and *Umar KhayySm. 
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Al-Ghazzjilj was not against philosophy or scienco as such. He 
was agaiiut the spirit of soepticiani which they brought in their train. It 
is this evil that al-Ghazaali rose to combat. The philosophical doctrines 
in themselves wcric not so dangerous as the corollaries and inferences 
which began to be drawn from them by the Muslim thinkers of the day. 
Even the igtioranl who knew Plato and Aristotle only by name^ neglec¬ 
ted their religious duties and justified their actions by saying that those 
philosophers did not follow any religion. Al-Ghazzali himself says that 
these were the so^alled philosophers who thought that they were above 
religion. They asserted that they were the followers of Aristotle and Plato, 
etc,, but actually they were not. They were being led astray by their own 
erudition. They did study philDsophy,but not that of Aristotle and PJatoJ® 
However, whatever philosophy, worth the name, they studied. It first urged 
them to simple heresies and in the end led to scepticism and unbelief, 
Farabj and Ihn Sina had Ixam the two great masters of Greek philosophy 
before him, therefore, abChaz^j); turned against their systems in parti¬ 
cular. He himself first studied philosophy and meditated on it for a long 
while. Then he summed up the main problems of Greek philosophy, 
especially of Aristotle as interpreted by Farjib! and I bn Sind, in his 
Maqa^id al-Falfsifa, iThe Alms of the PhiJosophersJ. In this book he 
dealt with logic, physios and metaphysics in a very' systematic and com¬ 
prehensive manner. He wrote another book. "Tahafut al-Fallsifa" (The 
Collapse of the Philosophers), in which he refuted irreligious doctrines. 
But before refuting their doctrines he tried to discover in their philosophy 
the elements which engendered religious Indifference and heretical and 
atheistic tendencies.'** He divided the philosophers, on the basis of their 
bdiefs, into three schools:*^ (1) materialists, {2) deists or naturalists and 
(3) theists. The materialists who rejected an intelligent creator and 
belict'e that the world is eternal, iverc unbelievers.'^* The deists who 
apprehended a law and a purpose in the universe and who were struck by 
the wonders of creation, admitted the existence of a creator. But they 
believed that the soul was mortal; it was a part of the body and would 
perish with it. They also denied the existence of Hell, Heaven, reward, 
punishment, etc.**^ They too were unbelievers. Al-Ghazzjlf, then, 
turned to the theists and discussed their theories in detail. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Flrjlbij Ibn Si lift, were all theists. He examined the doctrines 
of Aristotle as a test case for he was the greatest of the Creek philoso¬ 
phers. He found that his vimvs were suffused with heresy and unbelief. 
And because Fkriibi and Ibrt Sin^ believed in Aristotle, they too were 
Unbelievers like their master. He considered Farabi to be the best 
interpreter of Aristotle and therefore, examined Greek thought on that 
basis. He classified the knowledge as disseminated by Aristotle and his 
followers into impious, heretical and atheistic,'** He divided the sciences 
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into mathematics, bgic^ physics, metaphysics^ political economy and 
discussed all of them in detail in order to see if they really contained any¬ 
thing false and unworthy. But he was strictly scientific in his enquiry and 
did not declare anything as heresy or unbelief without sufficient reason. 
He accepted all the truths of mathematics^ logic and physics as truths 
because they could be intellectualiy rcjccied. The sciences did not in 
any way contradict religion. The discursive treatment applied to these 
cisact sciences led np to undeniable conclusions. But al^^tShazzlU warned 
the mathematician and the logician against the serious error of their 
utilising the fruits of thefr researches for the examination and evaluation 
of metaphysical and religious data. The damnable errors of the theistSj 
he says, are solely grounded in their mctaphysicaL vIcwSk^** Al-GhazzaLl 
wrote the ^^Collapsc of the Philosophers^ to refute their arguments. He 
too made a searching examination of views and treated them summarily 
under the follow^ing heads: 

(1) The refutation of thetr doctrine that the universe was 
eternah 

(2) The rerntation of their doctrine that the universe was 
everlasting* 

(3) The exposure of their dishonest statement that God was the 
creator of the universe. 

(4) The philosophers" inability to affirm the Creator. 

(5) TTiclr inability to bring forward arguments against the 
impossibility of two Gods* 

(6j The refutation of their doctrine that God had no 
attributes^ 

(7) The nefuEatlon of their doctrine that the First Being could be 
divided into genus and differentia, 

(Bj The refutation of the doctrine that the First was a simple 
essence^ 

(9} Their Inability to prove that God was not body, 

(ID) The explanation of their beliefs In Time and denial of the 
existence of the Croator, 

(11) Their inability to prove that God could know other than 
Himself, 

(12) Their inability to prove that He knew' Himself* 

(]3) The refutation of their doctrine that God did not know the 
particulars. 

(14) The refutation of their lielief that the Heaven was an animate 
being which moved with its own motive power. 
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(13) The rerutati<jn of the tnotivc po^^tr which they ascribe to 
Heavea+ 

n®) The refutation of their doctrine that the soub of the 
heavens knew all the particulars. 

(17) The refutation of their doctrine that the laws of nature arc 
invioiable- 

(ISJ The refutation of ihcir belief tbat the human soul is a self* 
existing substance and which is neither body nor an accidentH 

(19j The discussion of their belief in the impossibiLity of annihi¬ 
lation of the human souL 

(20J The refutation of their denial of the resurrection of bodies 
and of the possibility of their having an experience of physical 
pleasure and pain in Paradise or HelL^^ 

Three of these propositions were In his opinion against the doctrines 
of hlim and those who bclic%^e in them were unbelievers. These three 
doctrines were (I) that ihe world existed from eternityj**! (21 that Cod 
knew only the universals and not the particulars and (3) that there would 
be no resurrection of the physical body The other propositions were 
either heretical or born of religious indifference. Al-Gha^ 2 il! called 
them in question and debated only to challenge the philosophers. They 
were advanced against them to cut the ground from under thetr feet. 
It was to establish the incompetence of logical reason that at-Gha^zili 
challenged the rationalists to prove them. According to him logical 
reasonj when applied to metaphysiesj led nowhere^ rather it got 
involved in contradictions. 

111 The^^iogj 

The Qur*Sn laid down specific and well dehned injunctions for the 
regulation of human life in ail its aspects in this world^^** and set forth 
Islam as the true religion of manj at once simple and natural.Islam 
as such was practised for some time after the death of the Prophet but 
soon after political parties made their appearance and changed the 
simple faith into a complicated one to suit their own political ends. 

In the life-time of the Prophet no need w^as felt for an organised 
theological code for the guidance of the Muslims. All new situations 
and problems were either met by fresh revelation or solved by the 
Prophet himself. "More than any man that has ever Ifvcd^ Muhammad 
shaped the destinies of his people; they,.,. .....{always) looked hack 
to him for guidance and authority at each step"* Gradually the need 
for a theological cotie became apparent when the Prophet was no longer 
in their midst. 
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Even as late as in the first period of the Caliphate (632 A.D«.660), the 
law was fkOt formulated and codified into a system. The Orthodox 
Caliphs and the other Companions of the Prophet sought guidance 
direct from the Qpr^Sn and the oral traditions of the Prophet^^*® and 
when these two sources were found silent on a point at issue they 
depended on and sometimes on ihcir own judgment 

They were perfectly imbued with the spirit of Islftm and the ideals of 
the Prophet. So whatever they said or did in the new situations that 
arose in their day was in complete accord with the spirit and demand of 
the QjLir'In and the Sunnah.^^ But later on political controversies gave 
rise to difierent sects which helped the growth of systematic theology*^^ 

The accession of Mu^awiya (A.D* 660) marked the beginning of a 
new era which extended to the beginning of the 2nd century A.H. This 
period was responsible for the rise of various sects and systems,^*® The 
early Companions tried to be scrupulously exact in narrating the 
traditions but superfluous and false matter crept Into them unrecognised 
through mere human failings. But now the narration of ^adlth was 
adopted as a profession from politica!^ sectarian^ selfish or other motiveSj 
and consequently it became popular^^^^ In this period the traditions 
began to be committed to writing.^*^ But Prof. Morgoliouth very 
erroneously held that traditions in vrrktcn form appeared only after the 
foundation of Baghdad.^** The sayings and doings of the Prophet were 
in the first instance Jotted down by the Companions of the Prophet as 
memoranda and for their personal needs. The ^adlth remained for a 
pretty long time in a fragmentary form in private possession. Bui in 
the early 'Abbasid period public editions of them were issued. During 
this period two schools of theologians emerged : one laying emphasis on 
the Radithj and the other on persoruil judgment and deduction which 
was frequently resorted to by the jurists.^** 

The next period extends to the middle of the 4th centur}'* It is 
well marked for the complete codification and systematization of 
thcolog>^j the high development of jurisprudence and the scientific and 
critical compilation of the Xladlth- The orthodoxy first developed fiqh 
(lit-^ know ledge) which^ in the beginnings included not only jurispru- 
dencCj to which it devoted itself exclusively in later times^ but also 
theology^ social law, civil law^ that is to sayj, the Islamic law in 
gcncraU** It contained details of everything that a man ought to do 
to himself* to others and to God.^*^ The faqih combined in him all that 
was required in a teacher and guide of Islim^ Above alb he was a 
pious man.^** The fiqh was meant to be a pattern of ideal conduct* In 
jurisprudence^ the Muslims borrowed little or nothing fi om the Romans or 
other sources.*** They were the Originators and founders of this science. 
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Imlm SKifrt and his foUowcn were ttie first to lay dowa the 
rules of jurisprudence and write treatises on as yet these rules having 
existed only in the hearts of the people,**® In this period lived the four 
renowned Imams of jurisprudence, viz,, Abtt ;panifa (d^ A-D. 767)* 
ash^Shafi^i (d. A.D.820h Malik Ibn Anas (d. A.D, 796) and Atimad Ibn 
^anbaJ (d. A.D. 855) and the great traditiomsts, Bukhari {ci A,D. 870), 
Muslim (d. A.O. 874), at^Tirmidhi (d. A,D. 892) and an-Nasi'l 
fdK A,D. 91S)j. etc. 

The Orthodox Caliphs depended freely on their own opinions 
(Ra*y)* In the Umayyad period too the jurists used their opinions to 
supplement the law. The addition of this new element^ that i$ personal 
judgment did not intrude into theShari^at as foreign matter^ It was in 
fact strictly derived from and based on the Qur’in and the Sunnah^ In 
the ^AbbSsid period the Jurists began to assign limitations to free 
judgment. Abu ^anifa by adopting the method of Qiyas (analogy) 
placed a definite limitation on free judgment. Conelusions could only 
be formed on the basis of similar cases cited in the Qur^in and the 
Tradition, In order to meet new situationsj however^ and to enlarge 
the elasticity of the Sharrat law, he propounded the doctrine of 
Istihsin*** or equity, Le., what seems right and just should be adopted 
even though it could not be deduced from the Qur'^an and Hadith. 
Mulik b. Anas was deadly opposed to Ra'y ^*^d Istihsanj, but in order to 
allow' a little free choice* he advocated another method called Istialfch 
I. e, public expediencyAnalogy was to be set aside only when it 
was against public interest. He added the doctrine of ijmf' (the con^ 
census of opinion) but it was only limited to the people of Medina. 
He laid great emphasts on Tradition. Ash-Shfifi^i widened the scope of 
ijma*^ to the entire body of the Muslims^"* Ahmad b. ;^anbal was an 
extremist who vi'ould not allow the least digression from the words of the 
Qur'an and the Hadith. Furthe-r, the systematisation of Hadith 
curtailed the scope of free enquiry to narrower limits. Ready-made 
answers wete proposed and the Muslims were exhorted to follow them 
in order to attain ideal conduct.**^ 

In the middle of the 4th century there began a new era. The 
different schools attained full vigour and power and became mutually so 
exclusive that each established itself as a permanent sect. Even the least 
difference of opinion was not tolerated^ consequently the persecution 
of sects by one another began with great vehemence. No scope remai-^ 
ned for the exercise of reason. The opinions of the foiniders of the sects 
l>ecame inexorable laws for their followers. The spirit of taql[d got to 
the forc-froptp AhGhazzjill undertook to disCdss and criticise the eviU 
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resulting froiii such fanaticism and ob^tiinate adhsr^^iaee to ecruin 
opinions and systems. 

Because of the necessary conditions prevailing In this age the 
science and art of disputation and argumentation (muna^ara) was 
developed to perfection. The purpose originally was to sift the truth 
from falsehood; but later it was used to silence opposition by all meanSj 
fair or foul. It was also used to test the ability of the learned, AL 
Ghazzll) has discussed in his Ihyl^ the advantages and disadvantages 
of the prevailing practloc and has stated the rules that should regulate 
the conduct of disputations.!^^ 

4 

The orthodox theologians believed in the words of the Qur’in and 
the J^^dfth literally. They defended anthropomorphic ideas about God. 
They did not allow any discussions concerning things sacred. Taler, 
however, they invented ^kalSm’ (dialectics) after the rashion of the 
hfu'Lazilltcs to strengtheri their argumetits; and themselves came to be 
known as Mutakallimfln.^^ The difference between the Mu'tazilite 
KalSm and the Ash'arJte Kalkm'*^ is that the one believed Jn the suffi¬ 
ciency of reason, and the other believed in the complete dependence on 
revelation In religious and moral matters. Consequently, the former 
in course of time came to refute and explain away all the tenets of faith 
that did not, in their opinion, correspond to reason. The latter defended 
and proved all of them. The result was that scholastic theology came 
into being. But they knew no philosophy and. hence, were unable to 
wiilutand the Mu'^tazilites. After the accession of Mutawakkil to the 
Caliphate free thought was suppressed and the Mu'tazilites were 
punished. This helped the spread of orthodoxy.’^ The Mu'taiiiites 
however, were still the masters of science and argumentationi^® and 
tried to defend and explain religion on rationalistic lines. But rationalism 
made people sceptical and indifferent to religion. Heresies and 
unbelief were rampant, indeed, a mastci^mind was needed to save the 
people from this sconrge. 

Towering personalities, like those of Ibn IJazm (d. A.D. 1064] the 
Zahiritc ifonnalist) in Spain. Abu’I Hasan a|-^h*ari in Mesopotamia 
Id. A.D. 932. and Aba Manstir al-Mfturidi (d. A.D, 934) in Samaraqand 
emerged in this period to defend the faith against the attacks of the 
Mu^taziii.«.i« Each one of them exerted immense influen« on the 
minds of then- followers and they created powerful systems of theologv 
But in course of time the system of al-AsK^an eclipsed all other 
systems. Also at this very time the various Shj'jte sects like the O arma- 
Ihians, and llic Zaydites, etc,, were busy undermining the religion and 
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social basis of Islamic society* AbAsh^ari was the only person who 
could silence the Mu^taziliies as well os the other hereEical sects by his 
onasiciy of the science of disputationJ** Al-Ash'^ari was a Mu^taziiitc 
till his 40th year. In a dream the Prophet is said to have exhorted him 
to follow the Qur^an and the ^adith. He resolved to do so and to 
fight the Mu^taailites tooth and naiL He met his teacher al-Jubb&^i 
{d. A.D. 9IS)j the last great Imam of the Mu^taailites in public discussion 
and defeated him He wrote more than a Imndred books in refutation 
of He did not recognize any knowledge of the Divine 

things that was independent of revelation^ He maintained that 
theology could not be buik on a purely rational basis* Faith in the 
Qiir^an and the Sunnah of the Prophet was necessary. But the 
anthropomorphic statements in the Qur'an about God;, e* g.. His hands^ 
facc^ etc+j, which the literalists believed to be true were explained by him 
allegorically^ He rejected the doctrine of the Mu^taztlitcs that God had 
no qualities. He believed that God had qualities, e.g.^ Knowledge^ Wilb 
etCj but they ^vcrc not to be understood in the iscnse in which they were 
predicated of human beings ,As to the cneation of the Qur^in, he 
maintained that it was the eternal Word of God* 

With regard to the freedom of the wilh he held that man could not 
create anything^ God was the only Creator, God created in man the 
faculties of choice and power. Then he created the actions which 
corresponded to choice and power. Initiation belonged only to God; 
that which lay in the power of man w-as simply Kasb (acquisition) 
which meant that his actions corresponded to the power and choice which 
God had created in him already. A(an was the locus (mahall) of hia 
actions.J®^ The Alu'taiilites held that God being just could not do 
evil to His creatures* Cod made man free in his actions. So it was 
not God but man himself who was the author of both good and evil. 
Repudiating this view al“Ashlar! maintained that there was no 
limitation on God. He could do both good and evil to any of His 
creatures He liked* 

And as to the vision of Cod in the next world, he defended it 
staunchly in his own way. Differing at once both from the orthodox and 
the Mu^tazilites^ he maintained that physically it was impossible^ as it 
involved place and direction. But he maintained that vision could be 
possible without the aid of the physical eyes,^**® 

fn fact the great original mind of nl^Ash^ari built up a powerful 
system of metaphysical theology,^" and laid the sciciitific foundation of 
scholastic kaUm. The orthodox theologians accepicd al-Ash^ari'jt 
teachings as a great blessing from God* Hk books w^i^ circulated 
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thrDUf^hout the Miislim countries and found great favour everywhere. 
After al-Ash'^ari came Q^dji Abii Bakr BaqilJan[ (i A.D. 1012) who 
perfected the Ashman tc theology 

In the 5th century of the Hijra there arose a number of great then* 
Logians like Imam al-Harnmayn^4^ (d, A.D.10S5) and al-Gha^ziti who 
contributed to the glorious development of Ash^aritc theology. At this 
time the Seljaqs ruled in Baghdad k They were orthodo^c Muslims^ 
They stopped all free thinking in matters religious. The Ash'aritc 
school of theology was fortunate in having among its defenders persona¬ 
lities like B^qdlAni^ Imam al-Haramaynj etc., yet the Ash'aritcs could 
not escape persecution. They had many enemies, for insunccj the 
^anbalitcs^ the Murtaz ill tes, the philosophers, etc. Indeedj the Ash^arite 
movement wa^ opposed vigorously and had to pass through many 
vicissitudes and tribulations before it could triumph over alL 

In the Ust instance its progress was accelerated still further by the 
succ^sors of Tughril Beg. Tughril Beg conquered Baghdad [ A,D. 1055) 
and delivered the Caltph from the Shi^ite control. His successors^ 

Arsiln and Alp-Arslan^s great Vaxir> Niz&m-al-Mulk founded the 
rcoowned college! of Nayj,hibur and Baghdid to ^fpread Ash^aritc 
doctrines. This marks the turning-point in the Ashlarite bid for final 
victory. It was, howc%w, mainly through abGhazzall that the Ash'^-’ 
^aritc system became the most popular system in the Islfmio countries^ 
Al-Ghazzah crushed all oppoittion completely. The Ash'arite doctrines 
as modified by him were established finally in the whole Islfmic world* 
In Syria and Egypt Sultan Sal5h ad-Din (d, A.D. 1089) and in North 
Africa and Spain al-Ghazzjli^s pupil I bn TOmart^"^^ helped the Ash- 
"^arites to gain complete victory. 

IV 

Sofiism^^ held that TsI&m had two aspects, form (ffihir) and spirit 
(Batin). The former^ representing the external aspect^ was embodied 
in the Shari'at, while the latter, representing the inner aspect^ consti¬ 
tuted the Tariqat. The Sifis followed the Tariqat for the salvation of 
the soul. S^fiism started as a T«acuon against the formalism of the 
theologians and the masses, the intellectualism of ihi rationalists and 
the philosophers, the ungodly ways of the ruling classes. The theologians, 
jur i s ts and iraditiona lists adhered to the let ter of the law. Detailed for¬ 
mulas were put forward to be followed by every Muslim in his daily life, 
which reduced Islimto asiitof rituals and cirem ini^. Tot rationalists 
adhered to the cult of reason and regarded it as the source of truth. 
The philosophers followed the rationalists and believed in the infallibi- 
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lity of Plato and Arlstotk. The ^AbbSsid dynasty had pushed the 'Arab 
cruLtune into the baek-^mund and adopted the Fersiati way^ and manners 
which encouraged laxity in morals. The pious had to discover a way 
of life by which they could find God. The result was the development 
of Sofibrn. The doetrincs ofSiifiism and its rules of conduct were based 
on the Qur'an and the lives of the Prophet and his Companions. 

The Qur^fin was interpreted mystically and allegorkalty^ The 
Muqatta^fttj i.e., the letters which occur in the beginning of certain 
chapters of the Qur^an and have no apparent meaningi such as Alif 
LSm Mjm and ^a Mim^ helped the growth of mystical interpretations 
since they must have some meaning. Thetr famous doctrine of the 
Unity of Existence (\Vahdal*al-wajtd) is based on their intcrpreiation 
of the Qur'5n. Acccrdiiig to it all is a feflcction or admnbration of 
God, He is the Visible and the XJnvisible. His hand is above men^s 
bands.^^® He shoots their artow ^hen they shoot^"* and wishes ihcir 
thoughts when they wish He loves them when they love He 

is ever in a new manifestation.^^* He is the real being and object 
of love. 

SufiS regard the Prophet as the Superman (Al-Insan al-Kamilj. 
His traditions and doings played a great part in the development of 
Safiism. Its cosmological view is based on the tradition: “I was a 
hidden treasure and desired to be known^ andj ihereforej I made the 
Creation that 1 might be known*” Their philosophy of the Ego 
is based on the tradition^ ^'Whoever knowethhts self knoweih his Lord/* 
The Sufis endeavoured to emulate each and every aspect of the Prophet's 
life. The retirement of the Prophet to the cave of the ^irs for 
meditation for a certain period of lime cvery^ yoar^ set an example to the 
Sufis to retire from society. The practice of ecstasy and self-annihilation 
was founded on the Prophethabit of absorption in prayers* The 
ascetic aspects of SCifii^m are based on the simplicity of the life followed 
by the Prophet. The Prophet for instarce, would give away what had 
come into his possession before going to sleep. He washed his clothes^ 
repaired his shoes, milked hts goats^ and never on any occasion did he 
take his meal to his fill.*^^ 

The SufiS also endeavoured to emulate the simple lives of the 
ProphePs Companions^ particularly that of *Alj. Aig is regarded as the 
head of almost all the Sufi sects. Various rules were derived from the 
incidents in the life of ^Al|. A mother brought her son to ^Ali and 
requested him to forbid the boy not to eat too much sugar. *AU asked 
the boy to come to him a few days after* On thenext oecaiion'Ali 
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gave the adviee to the boy. The mother asked *Ali why did he 
not offer the advice on the first occasion. He replied that he had 
to break the habit himself before he could advice others to give it up. 
This incident underlies the practice of purifying one's hean first and 
then bidding others to do the same Anotlier incident is the basis of the 
doctrine of ecstasy and total absorption in God. Ah was struck with an 
arrow which could not be extracted as the operation was very painfuL 
But ^\li was not disturbed by pain when the arrow was pulled out 
w'hile he was absorbed in prayers. 

Salman Farsh Uways Qarni and other saints led the eiifis to 
asecticisui.^^^ The Isma-jlians whose cult was to adhere to the inner 
meaning of the Qur^ln also contributed to the ideology of Safism c.g*, 
the doctrine of the infallibillty of the Imam. 

Before ahChazs^Sh Suffism passed through three main stages of 
devdopment. At the first stagCj the Sijffs were ascetics and quietists. 
They laboured under a terrible consciousness of sin. This world seemed 
to themfkeling and deceitful, seducing men away from heavenly bliss. 
They were terribly afraid of the world to come. The verses of the 
Qur^an such as ^^Those who commit sin will get terrible chastisement’^^^^^ 
and "On wrong-doers befalls terrible vengeance/*^ goaded the safis 
to run away from the temptations of the transitory world in order to 
avoid the wrath in the world to come. They devoted their lives to 
prayers^ both incumbent and supererogatory. They retired from society 
and avoided every form of luxury and ostentation. Their object w^as the 
avoidance of cT.'ery indulgence which entangled the soul and prevented 
its development Uasan of Basra {d*AD.728h Ibri'iim Ibn Adham 
M. A,D* 777), Aba Hashim (d- A,D. 777) nud R^bi^a Basn (d A,D. 776J 
belonged to this quietist stage. The gloomiest view was taken by Hasan* 
He influenced the life of his times and subsequent generations. He was 
a great friend of the Caliph ^Umar Ibn 'Abdul 'A^iz, AhChaziali 
took him for a model of conductn 

At the second stage of devdopment which is known as the thcoso- 
phical stage, the doctrines of Sufiism began to take a definite shape. 
Ma'riif of KarJth (d. A. D. B15) Introduced ilie dncirincs of total forget¬ 
fulness and emotional elements. Sarf-Saqatf (d. A. D. 070) initiated the 
doctrine of Taulnd, which became the central idea of the later sQfi 
philosophy. Tawwfbbin Ibrihim DhuVNan Mi,ri (d.A.D B59) who 
was the first to found a Rfifr sect in Egypt fominlaicd the doctrines 
of hal fstatej and matjam (stage) and ecstasy. He wrote treatises 
wherein he cxpouinkd mystical doctrines. Bayazid of 
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(d. A.D, 876) forriM a link between thcosophical stage and the panthe- 
istic 

At the third stage, pantheism came to the forefr-tmt. Bayazid is 
well Icnow'n for bis utterance, "Beneath my cloak ihcre is none 
but God.” He elaborated the doctrine of self^ffaccmcnt and 
self-annihilauan. The sfill doctrines were systematized and unified by 
Junayd of Baghdad (d. A.D. 900) and preached by Shibll (d. A.D, 945). 
It is the doctrine of absorption and self-efTaoement which led to pan* 
theism. Pantheism oblltrates the distinction between the Creator and 
the creature and contends that there ts only one cicistence, all else being 
an illusion. Manaur-al-gallij {d. A.D. 921) also betrays pantheistic 
tentkncics. He is an enigma. Some consider him a hoax while others 
a saint. He was executed for exclaiming, "Ana’hHaq” (I am the Truth). 
According lo the Bflffs the utterance was due to a state of exaltation in 
which Mansfir-al-ljallaj was lost In raptures at the Beatific Vision and 
had lost touch with tlie phenomenal reality. The early historians re* 
garded him as an imposter. He introduced un-Islamic doctrines into 
Siifiism such as Hulul (Fusion^ ItUhad (Union), Tanasukh (Transmigra* 
tionj, Raj'at (Return), etc. Al-GhazztU in his defence says that his 

only fault was to have divulged the secret which he ought not to have 
doner,^! 

The breach between Shfiism and orthodox Islam took place 
gradually. At its first stage of development Safi ism was not very 
different from Islam. In their doctrines the Safis emphasized some 
truths of Islam at the cost of others. In their conduct they cut them¬ 
selves off from society and devoted themselves exclusively to religious 
exercises. At the second stage, novel methods of the purification of 
the heart were devised. At the third stage, pantheistic tendencies 
became evident. In Niffari there appears a distinction between 
Sufiisni and Islam. The external side of Islam was lost sight of. Prayers, 
fasts, etc., were given up, and dhikr and other innovations were adopted 
for the purification of the heart. The authority of the Shaikh was added 
to the authority of the Qur'an and the Prophet. Now the breach bet¬ 
ween the orthodox Islam and Suffisni had become complete. The 
theologians adhered to the Icttw of the Jaw and the Bufis sought the 
spirit. 

It led a group of thinkers to rccoucile the views of the theologians 
and the aaf;*, i.e. the Shari'at and the 'pariqat. They pointed out 
that both the letter and the spirit were necessary, Junayd of Baghdad 
was the first celebrated sflfi who advocated that the external path 
(Sliari'at) and the internal meaning (^aqjqat) were the two aspects of 
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rtdigion which supplemented each other. He was followed by a)- 
Qushayri {d. A.D* 1074) who tried to bridge the gulf in hia treatise^ 
ai^Risata ^i-Qmhofija. Ab^ Talib abMakk[ continued the task. Al- 
Muhasibi b the real representative of the school and the true forerunner 
of aUGhazz^lL But the gulf between Suftism and IsUm continued to 
remain wide till aUGhazzalt reconciled the two-. AbGhazzftli is respon- 
sible for weaving the Bdfi doctrines into the texture of Islamic thought 
and literature. He rejected all sects and systems and adopted the Gilh 
mode of life. Firsts he studied it theoretically and studied the Snh lite¬ 
rature thoroughlyi Then he began practising SoHism and in this he foHcn 
wed Firmadi* He retired from society to practise it. After wandering for 
eleven years> he resorted to public teaching for a while but again retired 
to a monastery and madrasm (school) to teach the aftfi doctrines* There 
he spent his days till death. 



CHAPTER in 


IsUmic Ethics before al-Gbajrz&li 

’^fRTUE in prolslamic 'Arabia mainly consisted in courage^ in defend¬ 
ing the honour of the tribe. Generosity was another well-known 
aspect of the '^Arah characterp They were a hardy and virile race and 
possessed all the virtnes and vices of a primitive and unsophisticated 
people. Being pncdommantly a bedouin nation they had neither devel¬ 
oped any refined ouUufe nor any moral order worth the name. Econo* 
mic insnlficsency and an almost constant state of famine generally 
governed their rules of conduct. They also loved womenj wine and 
songj and their view of life was hedonistic. The Qur’ln changed their 
whole outlook. They forthwith became otherworldly and dedicated them* 
selves to Godj in whose name they prayed^ fasted^ and renounced their 
pleasures. They took the Qjur^an as an infallible guide and sought its 
guidance in all their needs. 

Ethics^ like other Islamic scienceSj takes its origin from the Qiur^in. 
Nay^ it is wholly based on it* The Qpr'in lays down the foundation 
of a religious system on purely ethical principles^ hence there is not 
much to distinguish between 1sl$m as such and Isllmic Ethics* The 
morale civile canonical and criminal laws^ of Islam arc not rigidly 
separated from one another and cannot be identified as isolated 
systems or sciences. 

The Muslims started the study of Ethics along with the study of 
the Qur'an. It was their peculiar characteristic that they took their 
stand on the Qur^in and founded and developed their aciences on 
original and independent tines.* Professor Morgoliouth is of the opinion 
that the Qur'an encouraged only I wo qualities,, i, e.j courage and discip¬ 
line in the Muslims^* But it is a half-truth^ for the Qur'an inspired in 
them the best and the noblest that is conceivable and achievable in this 
life. History has borne ample testimony to these facts. 

The ethical character of the Qur'an is shown by the following 
passages of the Qur'an, ehosen at random. ^^Shall the reward of good 
be aught but good*?*' “And be good to the parents and to the near 
of kin and the orphans and the needy and the neighbour^ and the 
companion in a journey and the wayfarer and the slave-matds in your 
possession,^"* ^'And they who, when they spend, are neither extravagant 
nor parsimonious^ and (keep) between the just mean.®" “Verily, God 
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cnjoincth jtisticc and the doing qf gix>d and giving of gift^ to kindred^ 
and he forbiddeth wickedness^ wrong and oppression,"” ** Who give alm^ 
alike in prosperity and in success and who master anger^ and forgive 
others : God loveth the doers of good^®” who control their desires 

But whoever indulge in their desire beyond this arc transgressors,^ 
"And enjoin the right and forbid the wrong, and be patient under 
w^haiEver shall betide thee : for this is a bounden duly^®,” Speak unto 
the believers that they restrain their c^-es and obser^’C cxmtinencc.^^” "And 
let not ill-will towards any induce you not to act uprightly^ Act upright* 
\yivf «And cat ye and drink; but exceed noij for He loveth not those 
who exceed. "The believers are brethrettj therefore make peace between 
your brethren*^*/* "And if two parties of the believers quarrel make 
peace between ihemJ“” "And give to the near of kin his due and (to) 
the needy and the wayfarer theirs, and do not squander wastcfully* The 
squanderers are indeed the brethren of de^dls,.,.And do not let thy hand 
be chained to thy neck nor stretch it forJh to the utmost (limit) of its 
stretching forth (Ijc neither niggardly nor too much of a prodigal)/^” 
"Verily the most honourable of you in the sight of God is the most 
pious of you,^T*’ The w'hole of the Qur^Sn is full of such injunctions. 
Kindness to parents, kindred,^ etc., forgiveness to those who err,i« 
pietyequity^ just dealing,» compassionrestraini of liisl^“ true 
nobility, modesty, etc.^ all find appropriate mention In the Qur^in* 

Ethics in Islam is nothing but the body of injunctions laid down 
in die Qur^in for the practical conduct of life and fully exemplified 
in the practice of the Holy Prophet throughout his life. The Qur’m 
addresses the Prophet, "Thou has Wn created with an excellent 
character,^^** The Prophet himself says, have been sent to per^ 
feet moralsj'i" Some one asked the Prophet, "What is religion?” 
"Good character” w'as the reply.Al-Gha^zfli considered the Prophet 
as the ideally perfect man, par excelJence, in all aspects of life,^ The 
Qur an exhort? the l>eUcvcrs to follow' the rightly guided, particularly 
the Prophet. "It is the desire of cvery^ pious Muslim to model his life 
in every possible part icular upon that of the Prophet.®*” Every Muslim 
endeavours to reach "the unapproachable perfection of the Prophet's 
character.The immediate followers of the Prophet who followed 
in his footsteps are also regarded as patterns of good conduct.*^ They 
possessed all the good qualities, c. g., knowledge, understanding, piety, 
patience, gratitude, etc. * 

AI-Ghaxzali has drawn a pen-picture of the Prophet's character 
as revealed in the Hadith. I give below a sketch of the same^h The 
apostle of God always prayed in all humility to Allih to bestow on 
him the highest moral qualities and a generous character. He was of 
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exceeding humility and the greatest, the bravest^ the justest and the 
most pL^us of tnen. He claimed that he was sent by God to set up the 
best standards of moral conduct as he himself demonstrated U by 
his ow n practice. He exhorts his followers to be just and eompasiion- 
atCj to fear Godj to be truthful^ lo fulfil their coveuantSj to avoid 
breach of trust* to return a trust duly* to be merciful to orphans^ 
to be afraid of the day of Judgment w^hen everyone shall have lo 
render full account of his actions^ to do good acts and avoid bad 
ones^ to treat onc^s neighbours well* to feed the poor* to be kindly and 
generous in the daily intercourse of life and in carrying the mission of 
peace to mankind* to follow the just and the truthful* etc^ 

He led an absolutely frugal and temperate life, subsisting on the 
simplest fare* consisting mainly of dates and barley. He patched 
his own sandals and repaired his owm clothes. He meted out equal 
treatment to all* free or slave. He gracefully bore with anything that 
annoyed him- He had unbounded faith in Allah and never compro* 
mised with anything Avhich he considered to be untrue^ cunning or 
mean. No Muslim, says the Prophet* is a believer unless he d^ires for 
his brethren what he desires for himseir This injunction is one of the 
corner-stones of the moral order of Isllm. He visited and comforted 
the sick and the afflicted* He w as dignified In manner and in speech^ and 
alw'ays the first to offer greetings^ he readily forgave people and endea¬ 
voured to bring about peace between men. He accepted invitations 
from the poor and the rich alike and had alw^ays a smiling look. Pride 
and vanity did not touch him. The high standard which the Prophet 
set in moral behaviour as a citizen* free or persecuted, as husband, as a 
chiefs as a conqueror, was never reached by any individual before 
or since. He was meek and tolerant while he was at the zenith of his 
power and treated hts enemies and persecutors with compassion when 
they were laid low at his feet. In short* the Prophet was morally a 
perfect man. This practical code of life established by the Prophet 
cxerctscd a great influence on tly; society of his day and later it trans¬ 
formed the whole social structure of human society when the message 
of Islam penetrated the remotest corner of the world* 

Though the fundamental principles of Ethics were present in 
the Qur^in* ethics as a science did not lake shape till the influence 
of Greek thought asserted itsdf on the Muslim mind. Even inal-Ghaz- 
z&li’s time* it was not Included as a subject in the university curricula. 
It existed since the early inception of Islfm in the form of aphoristic 
wisdom. When the Muslims took to the study of philosophy they 
mainly devoted themselves to metaphysics, logic and physical sciences* 
etc. Ethics was studied only as a part of politics p fn Creek thought 
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Ethl« was considered to be a branch of politics," So did the Muslims 
consider it. Porphyry's commentary on Aristotle’s two ethical works 
and his work on the Excellences of the Soul as well as Galen's ethical 
works were early translated into ‘'Arabic but no attempt was made to 
write a systematic treatise on Ethics before Ibn MiskawaLh.*** 


Al-Kindj (d, A.D, 873) did not pay much heed to the science 
of Ethics. The human soul, according to him, is of a double origin. 
It partly develops along with the body and partly comes from God. In 
so far as it is correlated with the body jt is bound with the chain of 
causality and hence is not wholly free. And in so far as it partakes 
of the spiritual world, it possesses the character of freedom and 
immortality, and is free as are things belonging to the spiritual world. 
It is through piety and knowledge that the human soul can emancipate 
itself from physical relations and enter into the spiritual world. 
In his system knowing takes precedence over doing,** 


AI Fargbi (d.A.D.950) following Plato, adhered to the Greek 
View of Ethics.** The philosophers alone, in his opinion, should be the 
leaifers of the people, for only they can properly guide the destiny of the 
iiation. They know the nature of the first principle and the emanation 
that proceeds from it. They can lead man correctly in ihcir struggle to 
return to the first cause from where he has sprung." The universe is an 
organic entity under the direct rule of God. Similarly, the human body 
IS an organic whole over which the heart presides. Likewise the state is 
an organla^ whole governed and controlled by a leader gifted with 
high intelligence, loftiness of soul, love of justice, etc.** AbFarabi 
^ote a booki "The Ideal City” (Ara' AM ai-Midmt aLFa^Ua), in which 
he has discussed the theory of iiis ideal state. He recognizes two forces 
in man, the animal and the rational, both endowed with the power of 
selection. The rational power distinguishes the good from the evil." 
It further enables man to know the true nature of things wherein con¬ 
sists the h^hest virtue. Knowledge according to Al-Farabi has a higher 
value than a moral act.» Man possesses freedom but it is not altogether 
absolute- The soul because of its association with matter cannot exer¬ 
cise Its will fully, 11 cannot become perfect unless it is liberated from 
matter, and, when it is set free, it can attain its highest happiness which 
IS the greatest good,** In this ideal republic the leaders of the slate are 
endowed wkh wisdom and character, a combination of a philosopher and 
a saint, ^rhaps Plato and ‘Alj. Probably he has in mind the picture of 
a Shiite Imam who is imagined as infalJlble, The state is a necessarv 
i^trument for the perfection of the moral order; therefore, its guardiaru 
should be men who may lead the community to its natural destiny 
Otherwise they would be consigned to the eternal HcHfire, In his state 
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the cQmmnmty of saints is governed by s^ges. 

Ibn Sina A.D. 1036) also expressed his views on ethical prob¬ 
lems in as-Sij^a (book of politics) and waU gjhhm and 

holds the opinion that man has got the power of discriminating good 
from evilBut he does not necomineiid any general code of action,. 
He advocates the view that people at large must follow the morality 
receiving the sanction of the commiinity. But for those who possess the 
high qualities of intellect and character he has a different thing to teJL 
The universe is governed by the force of love which per^^ades it all 
along^ This love force is incLined to the first beloved^ the perfect 
Bcauty.^3 Bm man is chained to the material world and cannot reach his 
destiny except after a hard struggle. The multitude cannot do so. But 
those who have attained wisdom can come in touch with the worlds 
spirit w^hich leads them to the perfect Beauty* 

The EpistLes of the Brethren of Purity also deal with ethical prob* 
lems but their doctrines are expressed in a more or less mystical sense. 
They do not propose any new science of Ethics. Their Ethics is 
eclectic** and Is the summary of the ethicaL views expressed in different 
religious systems. Briefly, they argx« as follows: The human soul is of 
divine origin. It is an emanation from the primal cause. The union of 
the soul w ith matter is temporary. Through wisdom and faithj it en¬ 
deavours to set itself free from the chains ofmatterj and then proceeds to 
its origin. The aim of life is the emancipation of the mind from matter, 
so when the mind has got its freedom it endeavours to reabsorb itself in 
th£ primal cause. This elhkal system of the Brethren Js m its main out¬ 
line ascetic and spiritual in character. Man’s actions are praiseworthy 
only when he follows his own nature. Rational considerations should 
govern all action. Man has a natural longing for God, so this innate 
(Reeling should be aroused and developed. The highest virtue is love, for 
it is through love that one strives for union with God** But pure Jove 
can only be attained through the renunciation of the world and the 
doing of good. 

The great NizSmal-Mulk (d. A.D. 1092)^ the patron of al-GhazzSlj 
too, wrote a book called Sijfdsat ?f^ma in which he gave practical advice 
to kings and adtoinlstrators. 

But the first systematic attempt in the field of Ethics was that of 
Ibn Miskawaih (d. A.D, 1030} who wrote a book called Tahtihit at- 
Aihlaq, Philosophic and systematic, it is the first treatise of its kind 
embodying the ethical views and opinions of the Greeks and the ethical 
system of Islgm. It begins with a oonsideration of the spiritual nature 
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of the soul. The soul is a simple, conscious substance, conscious or its 
existence and destiny. In essence it is spiritual. Its inquiries range 
from the sensible to the conceptual and from the conceptual to the 
knowledge of the ultimate.*. Jt possesses an inherent rational knowledge 
which enable it to distinguish the irue from the false. This faculty of 
rationa reffcetion is directed to the attainment of the good; it helps 
the soul to raise and perfect itself.« But all rational beings eanuot 
attain to perfection as men are born with dilTerant capacities 
T^re are some men who are born good and there are others 

f^^ither 

good nor bad. They can be changed by upbringing in good or had 
t«^tions.*- Of the ^veral types of good, the highest is the absolute 
^od which IS Identical with the highest Being and the highest know- 
Wge. All other goods are means to this good. One can only be hanov 
If he acts as a rational being. This can only be done in a society. In 
a society the individual can attain to his perfection.*? Like Socrates 
one should make knowledge the basis of good character. The root of 
all virtue is knowledge. The acquisition of knowledge is the distinaui- 
shing feature of man. In its attainment !i« human perfection *e It 
is also the foundation of good character.^s Man is equipped to receive 
this knowledge; the various activities of the soul arc directed to this end 
but the physical senses act as a veil between him and his goal,** He also 
possesses the faculty of volition which distinguishes good from bad 
This faculty helps him in removing the veiL*? Further, man has three 
powers, appetiiion, anger and intellect. These powers derive their 
origin from the thri* dements in human nature, the beastly, the ferogi 
ous and the rational « An equable distribution of these clemsnts well 
tempered by justice, produces a perfect character which manifests itself 
in the form of the four cardinal virtues, courage, temperance, wisdom 
and justice.” The power of the intellect has two aspects, the theoretical 
and the practical. The function of the practical faculty is the perfection 
of charact^ It regulates man*s powers in order to improve human 
conduct. Through it man acquires good qualities and avoids bad ones 
Man attains his highest perfection when he lias perfected these two 

faculties. In their perfection lies the highest happiness,** 


The other notable books written before al-Ghaizalj on similar 
subjects were: ftal d-d^lab by AbQ Talib al-Makk;, the 
d-QorAartjft; of abQushayrl, Maiofim al-Sfiari^a by Raghib al-Iafah" r 
etc. In these books every topic begins with quotations from the Our^jTn 
followed by quotations from the padrth, and the sayings of other oioi^ 
and notable people. The method of treatment and the subj'cct-matt 
in aI-Ghazafili'» books are exactly similar to that we witness in t^ 
writings of Abii TiUb al-Makki. In the Q^i all the topics are 
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found But It is a book of general discourses. In the MafeSrim we find 
a mere philosophical tinge, no topic being discussed systematically and 
thoroughly. AJ-Ghazzali follows the Qur’an in spirit and keeps the 
Prophet before him as the embodiment of the Qur’inic teachings. He 
himself tells us about the sources of his doctrines. 

Al-Ghaazilr has dealt with Akhld^ in a number of books, particu¬ 
larly the /h>i’ and the AffVfl- In Takdfii& al~AkkiSfi, which is a part 
of he deals vnlh the principles of Ethics, The doctrines which he 
has formulated in it seem to be the same as those given In Ibn Miska- 
waih’s Ethics, e. g., the nature of character, the division of human 
powers into appetition, anger and knowledge, the perfection of character, 
fj. e,, the moderation of the above mentioned powers), the four cardinal 
virtues (courage, temperance, wisdom and justice), the ways of finding 
one’s faults, the methods of building character, the education of children, 
the possibility of improving character, the theoretical and the practical 
reasons, etc. After discussing the virtues and vices in his Mhan he says 
that all the virtues and vices that he has discussed are either mentioned 
m the Qur’an or in the :5adilh or in Akhbar. He exhorts people to 
oJtow the virtues mentiDned above and warns and threatens them with 
punishment if they prefer to pursue the vices,“ 

In the he writes, ""some of the maxims foitndi n works 

treating the mysteries of religion, have met objectors of an inferior rank 
in Kience, whose intellectual penetration is insufficient to fathom such 
depths. They assert that these maxims are borrowed from the ancient 
philosophers, whereas the truth is that they are the product of ray own 
medit.yions, but as the proverb says, 'Sandal follows the impress of 
sandal’, some of them are found in our books of religious law, but for 
the greater part they are derived from the writings of the sftfis.” He 
further says, "but even if they were borrowed exclusively from the doc¬ 
trines of the philosophers, is it right to reject an opinion when it is 
reasonable m itself, supported by solid evidence, and contradicting 
neither the Qur’Sn nor the traditions ? If we adopt this method and 
reject every truth which happens to be proclaimed by an impostor, how 
many truths shall we have to reject ?” Al-Ghazzaij borrowed from all 
sources, Greek, Christian, Islamic, etc., and the problems which he 
discusses were discussed by his predecessors. Yet. his position remains 
as unique as that of Shakespeare who borrowed most of his plots from 
Plutarch, but presented them in new forms and gave them the stamp of 
his own genius and personality, so uniquely that nobodv can say that 
they are not his, and nobody can question his unrivalled brilliance and 
his unattainable majesty. Herein lies the greatest contribution of 
tfy ethical thought. 




CHAPTER IV 


Al-Gha2zali’» luDcr Development 

A L-GHAZZaLfs life and work arc so intimately interwoven that it is 
tiiFficuli to understand fully the one without the olhjer, ^"Everything 
that he thought and wrote came with the weight and reality of his per¬ 
sonal experience".^ Fortunately, al-GhazzaU has incidently revealed hk 
mind in a book called ^^Al-Munqidk min (The Deliverer from 

Error). It is a w^ork of philosophical confessions and an account of his 
voyage to truth across the difficult rocks of the philosophical and religious 
systems of his time.- 

Abtl Hamid itluharmnad al-Ghaziali, surnamed Hujjat ahlslami 
u e. "the Arguincnt’* of rslani”j was born in 1058 at Tiis in 

KhuraSau, "His father was", to quote al-Subkij "a pious dervish who 
did not eat but what he earned with his own hands- He very often 
visiEied and sat in the company of the/w^di/jf*. And when he listened to 
their sermons j he wept and prayed to God to grant him a son who 
would be "God granted^^ adds Al-Subkij *^the prayer of his 

father and al-GhazZal! was bom who became the most learned of all the 
fuqahht and rose to the eminence of becoming the Imam of his agc.^* 
Naturally the life arid tenets of his father must have exerted a whole¬ 
some influence on the mind of the child. The first teacher to whom his 
early education was entrusted was a pious Sflfi.* Afiej- having been for 
some time with him and then at a school in his native town, 
the boy went to Jurjan to study with Abfl Nagr ahlsma'^iii; Then he 
went to Nayshabiir to study under the well-known divine Imam 
aMjaramayn in the Ni^amiyya Academy* He soon became the most 
distinguished of his pupils, and was called by him a 'pkntious ooean,* 
He soon began to sene under his master as an assistant teacher with 
whom he remained till the laiter*s death in 1085 A,D. His studies 
covered an extensive range of subjects, in parlicular, thcologyj fiqh, 
scienocj philosophy^ apologetics, logic and mysticism. Already during 
the Jife-time of Imam al-garamayn, al-Ghazzalj had become famous for 
hJs learning. When he left Nayshabijr at ihe age of 20, he had no equal 
among the learned in the MusUm world. He went to the court of the 
great patron of learning, the famous Ni^am al-Mulk TuSi, who 
appointed him the president of the Nizamiyya Academy of Baghdad, 
the most coveted of all honours in the Muslim world and one which had 
not previously been conferred on any one at so early an age. He 
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had great success as a teacher, three hmxdced students virould assemble In 
his lectures. After al-Ghazz^ii had at tamed all that a scholar 
could aspire to in the matter of worldly success and ^v^iclded an influence 
in no way less than that of the highest official of the State, his 
advice being sought on religious and political matters equally, and had 
thoroughly established his position, he suddenly turned a new leaf in his 
life. He fell into the turmoils of spiritual unrest^ so much so that 
he ruined his healthy lost all appetite and could not teach or even utter 
a w^ord on account of his deep mental anguish^ 

Al-Ghazzftli was inherently very inquisUlvc^ and filled with an 
intense earnestness for truth. '"Very early he broke away fTorn TaqtU- 
simpfe acceptance of religious truths on authority^’.*^ The chaotic 
mulliplieity of creeds and sects^ beliefs and opinions disturbed him 
profoundly, ^"They arc like a deep ocean strewn with ship-w^reckj, each 
sect believing itself in possession of the truth and of salvationHis 
desire^ theneforCj was not to ieavc the beliefs of the sects unexplored* 
He ejtposed the fallacies of the doctrines and beliefs of the Ya^limiUsp 
the literaltstSj the philosophers, the scholastic theologians, 
the mystics^ tfie devotees and the heretics. He wished to investigate 
the nature of the inborn disposition in man about which the Prophet 
had saidj ^^Every child Is born on Jitrs (i. e.^ IsLsm]; it is his parents who 
make him a Christian* or a Jew, or a Nfagian'*,® and the nature of the 
beliefs, habitSj etc*, that arc engrafted upon the empty mind of children 
by their parents.® As beliefs were the reflections of teachings in early 
life^ this led him to an enquiry into the reality of things and to a search 
aflcT knowledge which is true and certain* This kciowicdgej he says* 
is attained when the thing known becomes clear in such a w^ay that 
there rernains no doubt about it and the possibility of error is completely 
precluded. Knowledge which does not bring certainty and precision 
with it, is not certain knowledge and cannot be relied upon* "Struck 
with contradictions/* he remarks^ "which I encountered in endea¬ 
vouring to disentangle the truth and falsehood of these opinions^ I w^s 
led to make the following reflections. The search after truth being the 
aim I set before myself, I ought to ascertain, in the first instance, the 
foundations of certitude. In the next place, I recognised that certitude 
was the clear and complete knowledge of things* stich knowledge 
as left no room for doubt and no possibility of error and mere 
conjecture, so that there remained no scope in the mind through 
which falsehood might find an entrancc".^o 

He examined the sum-total of knowledge that he possessed and 
discovered that m no department of it, except in that of sensoperoeptfon 
and in the common faculty of grasping those rational principles w'hich 
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arc more dr le^s self-evident could Ke witness that degree of certitude which 
he sought. On further reflection his confldence in the infallibility of 
sen sc-percept ions was aUo shaken. 

then sadly rcEccEed as follows*'^ he goes on^ ^^w^e cannot hope 
to find truth CKoept in matters which carry their evidence in themseiveSj 
that is to in sense perceptions and necessary principles; we must 

therefore establish these on a firm basis. Is my absolute confidence in 
sense perceptions and in the infallibiiity of necessary principles analo¬ 
gous to the confidence which I formerly possessed in things in which I 
believed on the authority of others thcti set myself earnestly to 

examine the notions we derive from the evidence of the senses and from 
that of the sight in order to see if they could be called in question. 
The result of a careful examination was that my confidence in them 
was shaken**. 

^‘Then I said unto myself^ "Since I cannot trust to the evidence of 
my senses, J must rely only on intellectual conceptions based on funda¬ 
mental principles'*.^^ 

But here again scepticism appeared. The nnttons derived from 
msison might iie real in relation to the thinker’s present state. But it 
was possible that he might enter upon another state of citistence which 
bore the same relation to his present state as the present state did to his 
condition when asleep. In that new sphere he would perhaps realize 
that the conclusions of reason arrived at formerly were only delusions.'* 
The ecstasy of the Sufis^ al-Ghazzali saySj may furnish an inkling of reality. 

These were not mere stray thoughts; they were serious misgivings. 
Al-Ghazzftli fell into a state of utter doubt. During this period 
he remained an absolute and thorough-going sceptic. He doubted the 
very basis of knowledge. The whole world may be but a dream, and 
man may wake up to the const!ousness of reality only after death. 
It seemed as if all the ground had been cut from under his feet. 

Now, when al-Ghazzali found himself at the edge of a prccLpire, 
with no certitude and no knowledge, it was not to reason or ai^ument, 
or logical proofs that he owed his deliverance. It was a light which, he 
believed, entered his heart by the grace of God. It brought him peace 
and reasaurance from within that life was not a dream but a reality and 
the Ught of reason was not to be dismissed as possibly a mem 
hallucinariou.^* 

Al-Ghazzali tells us that when he emerged from this state of doubt 
he knew that he could not relurn to TaqiU even if he were assured that 
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fit would offer him real peace of mind^ for now it had dawned on him 
positively that would not lead liim to the con%'indn^ ground of 

truth- So he settled down to make a deep and thorough study of alt the 
prevailing beliefs and creedSi and practise their precepts in order to 
discover for himself where the truth aciually lay. 

He divided those who were engaged in the search after truth into 
four groups : the Scholastic Theologians^ the Philosophers^ the Ta"U- 
rnltc^^ and the Bilfis. He proceeded to explore them one by one resolutely 
and with great thoroughnesa. As he says himself^ he dived into the deep 
sea of religions and philosophies^ fearlessly sounded their depths, penc^ 

I rated their darknesses and dared their dangers and abysses.^*'^ 

The Scholastic Theologians claimed that they vrere the masters of 
theory and speculation^ that Js^ the people who were guided by judg¬ 
ment and discussion, began the study of this science,” he saySj^^and 
fully mastered itj by studying the books of the early authoriticsj, and 
myself w^riting books on it. I found that this science fulfilled its object^ 
but it was insufficient for my purpose. It could not be of much help to 
one who did not believe in anything except in the necessary principles of 
reason as wag the case with Continuing he says* ‘"^Grant the theo¬ 

logians I heir premises and they could argue* deny them these and there 
was no coininon-ground on which to 

Then he devoted three years to the study of philosophy (from the 
beginning of 434 A.H,* to the beginning of 487 A.H.)* Two years he gave 
to reJiection. The result of this study and reflection he gives in his 
famous ai-Fnlmsi/ay The Undoing of Philosophers^ In the pre* 

face to it al-Ghazz&li gives the motive which actuated him to write it. 
It w^as to shatter the hold which Crock Philosophy had obtained over 
the minds of the Muslims**^ 

When he had finished with philosophy he turned his attention to 
the third group* the TaMlmites,^^ w^ho had captured the minds of 
the people w ith their doctrine of ^^The infalUble Teacher”. They held 
that such a teacher existed. AbGhazzaU thoroughly discussed their 
doctrines and proved that they were of little or no consequence, and 
it was only the ignorant defenders of I slim that had made so much of 
themj^ 

Then he turned to SClfiism, In the course of his study of rational 
and religious sciences^ and through causes which he could not analyse, 
al-Gha^ziij found that the belief in Cod, Revelation and Resurrection 
had become firmly implanted in his hearL He began with a thorough 
Study of the works of all the eminent ^afis, like the Qjii by 
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Abu TttUb al-Makki (d- 386 tht books of HiriiLh al^Muhisibi 

[d. 335 A.H.), and the fragments and traditions of Junayd (d. 33B 
Shibli (d. 334 A.H.)^ and Abes Yazid al-BUt&mi {d* 261 A,H.)* He soon 
acquired a thorough mastery of the theory of Bure ism. But since the 
basis of Siifiism was not theoretical knowledge but rather experience 
{dAiiu'f) and stale (hSl) which could not be attained without the purifica¬ 
tion of the heart and the transformation of character^ al-Ghazzaif 
der^'oted himself exclusively to the ways of the Suffs^ which demanded a 
complete renunciation of this material world and a whole-hearted atten¬ 
tion and devotion to God alone. 

Consequently^ he sacrificed honours and riches and severed all 
worldly ties. For a long while he was torn between the opposite forces 
of earthly passions and religious yearning. probed'*, he saysj ^^the 
motives of my work as teacher^ and found that^ in place of being sincerely 
consecrated to God, I was only actuated by a vain desire for honour 
and fame. I perceived that I was on the edge of an abyss, and that 
without immediate conversion I should be doomed to eternal fire..,* 
Stiii a prey to uncertainty, one day 1 decided to leave Baghdid and to 
give up every things the next day I gave up my rcjoluttonp I advanced 
one step and Immediately retraced Lt,*® In the morning I was sincerely 
resolved only to occupy my self with the future; in the evening a crowd 
of carnal thoughts assailed me and dispersed my resolve» On the one 
hand the world kept me bound to my post in the chains of covetousneas; 
and on the other the voice of religion tried to me, *llp ! Up I Thy life is 
nearing its end and thou hast a long journey to make. All ihy pro 
tended know^ledge is nought but falsehood and fantasy* If thou dost not 
think now of thy salvation^ when wilt thou think of if*.™ 

*^Thus I remained, torn asunder by the opposite foroes of earthly 
passions and religious aspirations, for about six monthsH.+.At the close 
of them 1 lost my will and I gave myself up to destiny. Then, ^^God 
Himself caused an impedimcni. He chained my tongue and prevented 
me from lecturing* Vainly I desired in the interest of my pupils to go 
on with my teaching, but my mouth became dumb. The atlencc lo 
which I Avas condemned cast me into a violent despair... J lost all 
appetite, 1 could neither swallow a morsel of breads nor drink a drop of 
water^*" 

"Finally, conscious of my weakness and of the prostration of my 
soul, r took refuge in God like one who has exhausted himself aud is 
denied all means, 'He who hears the wretched when they cry'« deigned 
to hear me. He made easy for me to sacrifice honours, wealth and 
ramily^^*^ “At last 1 left Baghdad, having given away all my fortune. 
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Buij as lands and propcfty in ^Iraq can afTord an endowment for pioua 
purposesj I obtained a legal autbonsation In preserve only as much as 
was nceesssary for my support and liiat of my ekildten; for there is 
surely nothing more lawful in the world than that a Learned man should 
provide sufiSciently for the support of his family 

AUGhazajli then spent ten years in roaming about in Syna^ the 
gij&z, and other places visiting holy shrines and mosqneSj wandering in- 
to deserts and undergoing religious ejcercisea^ and so on^ 

During this period of medlEatloeij says ahGhazzjl]^ there were 
shown to him things which could be better experienced than described. 
However^ he came to know that the Siifis were most truly godlyj their 
life most beaiiUrnlj their rules of conduct most perfeetj and their mora¬ 
lity the pm*cstp They were the illumined^ — ^^Illumined with the light 
which proceeds from the Central Radiance of Inspiration*'^, The 
spiritual condition of the SOfT, ^^advanocs from witn<ssing of forms and 
similitudes to stages v^here the power of language fails and no nsndering 
in words is possible,. 

These transcendental experiences made him realize not only the 
possibility but the actuality of receiving knowledge that was beyond the 
scope of in tell ige ace. Thus was revealed to him the possibility and in 
part the nature of Revelation, Once it had been asoerlairtedj the field 
of al-Ghazzftlfs investigation was complete. He returned to faqtid. To 
Revelation we must surrender ourselves entirely and obey the religious 
intelligence^ for the source thereof was transcendentaL 

At the end of ten years®^ of seclusion when he looked around that 
philosophy had taken hold of the people's minds, and that the spread of 
irreligious doctrines and the increasing indifference of the masses to reli-^ 
glon had shaken the very foundations of faiih. He was filled with pro-^ 
found grief. The learned who were to guide mankind were themselves 
victims of the same diseases^ and the world was heading towards destruc^ 
tion. He felt great misgivings, argued with myself> 'How wilt 
thou in these times of mischief and slackness in religioHj remain firm 
and pei sist in removing the evil, and dispetfing the darkness. If thou 
wilt invite mcn^ call them to truth and the way of God> the world will 
turn thine enemy. How wEU thou single-handed struggle agaimt them 
alb and endure the hardships ? This could have boon possible under 
the reign of a pious king determined to assist and promote religion* 
So I expressed before God my helplessness^ my inability to reveal the 
truth by argument and disputatioiij and decided to spend my life in 
seclusion^^^ Then the king himself travelled to Naysliabor and 
importuned him to give up his seclusion^ and he importuned so earnestly 
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that al'Ghazxiti felt it would be sheer obstinacy to resist him fuTtber. 
At this juncture he writes, "Then I said to myself, 'one of the reasons 
for your resol™ is gone. It cannot be right now to remain In seclusion 
for fear of dishonour, personal discomfort, or hardships at the hand of 
the people,’ Has not God said : Do the people think that they will 
simply say 'We believe’ and they will be let off and will not be tried 
in their faith, and md«d we have tried those that have eone before 
them".** 


Al-Ghazzilj thought that tt was the will of God to try him now 
With hardships tn this world. He sought the advire of the enlightened 
and they too hinted that the source of this move was God and its 
object the revivification of faith. So after eleven years al-GhazzJli 
renounced his seclusion in 499 A H„ and travelled towards Nayshibfir 
to teach. He could never have dreamed of this return to his early 
occupation. Bui it was not, he says, a return, for "before this J taueht 
knowledge which was calculated to bring honour, wealth and position 
and by my word and acts I led men in this direction; but now f went 
to teach men the knowledge that helps to renounce wealth and position 
and God knows well that this is now my intention; and my one desir^ 
IS that my present efforts should lead to the puriacation of my soul and 
the «uls of the people”.^ Aft^ teaching at the Ni^imiyya Academy 
ofNavshibar for some time al-Gbhzzali retired to Ta*. At the instance 
of the learned and the common people of Baghdid, the Caliph sent 
him a request to take over the charge of the Nizamiyya Academv „ 
Baghdad once but al-Ghazzils chose to remain at Tas,and founded 
a MadfOSiah at which he taught both^fgh and i&sawwitf till his death 
in m i A,D. Mi, ™ f., a..™ 

m striking contrast With the himults of the soul through which 
Hi, A|,„ad ™,d,, ..Who„ I. „„ 

performed the ablution, and said his prayer*. Then he said 'kteh me 
my grave clothes’. He took them and kissed them, and laid ih.™ 
his eyes and satd hear and obey the command to go unto the 
Then b. ,u,<cb.d hi. to .nd id ^ 

d-ay-"« 8.n..,„«,Him.b.i.g,.l„„b, .he<d-di Mo., hI^! 




PART TWO 


Al-Ghazzairs Theory of Ethics : 


Its Basis 




CHAPTER V 


Tlie Ps^cltological Natvrc of Maji 

T^o sound ethical system is possible svithout a firm psychological 
'roundation. Codes of morality like those of the Stoics and the 
ascetics failed because they were based on erroitcous concepts about 
human psychology, e.g., on the assumption that maxi was essentially a 
rational being and had nothing of the animal in him. On the other 
hand, schools like those of the Epicureans, failed because they recognised 
only man's animal nature and ignored that he was also a rational being. 

Al-Ghaszalj, as a true thinker, sets out to examine the psychological 
nature of man, and discovers that all psychological phenomena originate 
in the Self. What js the nature of the Self f What it the ultimate 
purpose of It ? Wherein lie its misery and happiness ? Such were ihe 
problems he was called upon to solve. 

The Self or Qa/A, as al-GhazzfflT calls it, is the essence of man^. 
It is the spiritual entity which abides in his physical body and controls 
his organic and psychical functions. It is called Qsib (heart), because 
it is connected with the physical heart, though the cormection is merely 
transcendental. The spiritual heart is the substance and the physical 
only an accident of it. According to al-Ghazzili, the concept of the 
self is expressed in 'Arabic by four terms, viz., Qalb (heart), Jifili (soul), 
Ni/i (deire^nature) and *Aql (intellect, reason)*. Each of these terms 
signifies a spiritual entity. Al-Ghazz^li prefers to use Qatb for the 
self in all his writings. The knowledge of this entity is essential to the 
knowledge of the uitimate reality. 

The Self has an inherent yearning for an ideal which it strives to 
realize. In the embodied condition the Self has been endowed with 
qualities that help it, on the one hand, to provide for the bodily needs 
and, on the other, to qualify for the ideal. 

The Self fulfils the bodily needs through the motor (^fuhvrtAa) and 
sensory {Afudriia) powers. The motor power comprises propensities 
{Ba'itba It’/'hora^e)* and impulses (MmbSshira li*l-\iarata or qudra}. The 
two special types of propensities are appetite {al-Quwwal ashShakwariijyal 
and anger {^-Qjiwwat el^Gha^aHyya), The former urges the body to 
strive for and obtain what is good for it. It Includes hunger, thirst, 
sexual craving, etc. The lattm urges the body to avoid or repel what 
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ii harmful to it. An^ ukes varsom fortiu lilte rage, indignation, 
e(Ci ImpuUe ii ihe power resident in miiscJes, nerves and 
other tiisues, that moves the organs at the behest of appetite and anger. 

sensory power is the power of apprehension 

which perceives and tajees cognizance of what is harmful and what Js 
good for the b^y. .Without it the propensities would founder blindly. Al- 
Ghazzili descriM these powers, and instincts, in the ftyw* Vol. Ill, Bks., 
3, 4 and S. It is interesting to note that his analysis of them agrees 
with some of the modern theories about instinct, like that of William 
MacdougalJ * As analysed by him, they are inherent qualities of the 
mind for iJm use of the body, i. e., psychophysically inherited disposi- 
tiofu enabling the organism m peraive and know the objects of their 
desire, etc., exciting it with regard to these objects and finally, acting 
as moving forees in them. 

Apprehension includes, firstly, the outer senses, via., sight, hearing, 
taste, smell aod touch, with their special sense organs^ and secondly, the 
Commofiscnse {hifJ Mushivik), Imaginsiion 

Reflection {TafdtkutU Recollection and Memory 

(go/zBj, 

, and , al-Gha«alI makes 

the division of the intern at senses slightly difTercnt. IJfsr Miisktarik is 
^ted as a part of Qjiwwat at-Khaj^. To make the number of the 
intcfflal senses five, he Iw included another sense which he calls 

aMVoAm. Its fausinms is to apprehend in parts the intangible meaniiiffi 
of sensible objects. ” 


Further, in the/hjS’* he aiseru emphatically that animals share 
all the five internal senses with man. In «Mi 2 in d-MwaT’ which is a 
later work, ^ says that animals do not possess a well-developed reflective 

animals, he says, might be called Quwwaj a/. 
This faculty eannot U the same as the one he has 
dmcribed above Probably, al-Chazzalj means that animals think 
mostly m terms of pictorial idea, in a simple way and are incapable of 
“fl^t"n***““ “ di«ociation of abstract ideas involved in 

is that se^ which enables a being to retain the Lmage of 
any sensible object after beeJi on« experienced, for exampte a 
^g w^se image ha, been «*n remain, in the mind after the eje h^ 


T^Mmt is the power which bring, together relevant thoughts and 
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associates or dissociates them as it considers fit. Il has no power to 
create anything new which is not already present in the mind. But 
since it is active in associating or dissociating thoughtSi al-Gha^zih 
says chat it would more fittingly be included amongst the motor powers 
and not amonpt the sensory powers as was usually done. The impres¬ 
sions which are received through the senses arc stored by Memory 
(gSJfzd)- 

Just as memory remembers the outer forms of objects^ T^dhakkvr 
recollects the meaning which is impalpable. 

Hits Afushiarik, described by abGhazzlIi^ is a special faculty which 
by synthesising the sensuous impressjoru carried to the brain, gives a 
meaning to them. 

Unlike the five special senses^ the inner sensea have no special organs 
but are located in the regions in the brain.^ AbGhazz^ll^ like some of 
the modern psychologists^ believes in the ^Localisation of Functions^ Le., 
every mental faculty has a corresponding seat in a region of the brain. For 
instanoe^o^ he ^ys that memory is located in the hinder lobe of the 
brain“^ the power of imagination is located in the frontal lobe of the 
brain,** and the power of reflection is located in the middle folds of the 
brain.^" While the five outer senses equip the organ ism to act in the 
present situations^ the five inner senses help it to learn from the past 
*'*perienccs and foresee future situations^ 

Ail these powders control and regulate the body, and the Qaib 
controls and rules over them.** Thus abGhasitall holds that mind has 
supremacy over matter^ Mind is the source of all activities. It is the 
dynamic force which fashions matter according to its own needs. Even 
the growth of ihc bodily organs ts due to the inward yearning of the 
souL 


Appetite, anger and appichension are common to man and animals. 
The Self of man possesses two additional qualities which distinguish him 
from animats, and enable him to attain spiritual perfection. They are 
*Aqt (uitcllcet) and Irada (wiU]« Intellect is the fundamental rational 
faculty in man which eaiabks him to generalize and form concepts**^ 
Intellect is the basis of *Hm (knowledge). *Jim includes the knowledge 
of the affairs of ihU world and the nott^* and the knowledge of rational 
principles^It also mciudes the knowledge of self-evident truths.^ 
•Ilm can be acquired not through the senses,** but only thiough the 
intellect. When a man understands the full significance of an object 
and the desirability of seeking it, a yearning is aroused tit him to achieve 
that object by adopting appropriate means. This yearning is Iradd^^ 
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The will in man ts difierent from, the wiU in ani^nsitc Tk- r- 

conditioned by the deveJonm^nt ,,rT i j *™“*^** 

the lartrr ^ or knowledge through intellect white 

the latter i, a tjoality of anger as well as of appetite.*! 

anDetkl'''T.r' of v«., 

an^#-h ^ ‘ !“>piilse, apprehenaioiij intelJccl and will. Impulse 

apprehension and Will cannot take place unless titere is the aeSy of 

intellect^ and whenever there h activity of the latter 

^ • 1 - powers have thdr orijriti in 

Appetite is derived from the 
irncliectfrom ih ferocious** {«5.Sa**<>jn), and 

The last meniionS^Ucr 

the saiank ^ »ntclJcct> i. e„ 

nature of man sage, the pig, the dog, and the devil. The sa^e in 

d'Z ^f^-^/iahwa (or his lust and gJnttonyf the 

dog « (or anger and ferocity), the devil is the brL which 

lacsc powers in differenL proportionj. 

wort “ "» ■>“■"“ ^'f •!>»< 

.i~ rrSrSv xr/ ."” coorcroo.ion o™i d«.r«. 

oi^r i„ k «8k.. ^ force cod 

mcr.!Id order to mokc then uaful to the «lf. If u 

.. . * *” ““ *"S them completely eobmissive to ilrclf. the devU io 

ho. «wet^.„ed.od modered mefleell.e .„d . harmony “ 

eedtd^^y-p tl^ ZITJZ f^t!^ 

by Siajrpansjfja, rebel against 'dj/ and overcome it ih*. w , f ^ 
gets strong and gains complete ascendancy over them while 
etement b^omes weaker till it is alnj compt'ly stml^Ld aU 
other faculties then become subservient to the devil and e^r«f 
^omes the slave of the passions, anger and lust; it is „ subdued thal 

ficatTon" xf "T T ‘h^ 1^^- 

the Seir.» It is the evil tendency at its strongest, instigating 
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forc« to revolt, which is the active principle in (the 

instiga^ting souJ). The divine eJemcnt, however, fights and struggles 
With these forces, and ll is seldoin that it is completely subdued and lu 
struggle ceases. It is this condition of the human Self, that J 3 | 
when the divine elmnent is continually struggling with the 
human evil tendency, which is denoted by the Q/jr'anic expression 
an-JVafi al-Laww^ma (the admonishing soul). The relation of these 
forces with one another and their respective functions have been des¬ 
cribed altegorically by abGhaxzJli. The soul of man in his body is 
compared to a king in his kingdom h The members of his body and 
faculties are like artisans and workers, and his intelligent reflective 
power is lihe a sincere and wise vizier] while his desire is like a 
wicked servant who brings provisions to the city, and 
his anger and indignation are like the police^ The servant is a liar^ 
a trickster who pretends to be sincere but under hia pretended sincerity 
are concealed frightful mischief and deadly poison. His custom b to 
dispute opinions and measures adopted by the sincere vizier at 
ev^ery moment- If the king avails himself of his vizier in his adminis- 
tration> seeks his advice and turns away from the counsel of the wricked 
servant and keeps the servant and the police in their proper plaoeSj 
sometimes seeking the assistance of the one against the other by playing 
them off against one another, then the affairs of the state are set 
right and justice established. Similarly^ the powers of the soul become 
balanced if it keeps anger under control makes the intellect dominate 
desire and sometimes even curb and subdue it by making anger predo* 
minatc over it.*^ 

It IS the equilibrium betwtsen the three parts of the soul that 
produces results that conduce to the realization of the ideal. For 
instance^ if Shahwa is controlled and kept In moderation^ qualities 
such as chastity contentment tranquillity (hadtij), 

piety (tvsrit"], cheerfulness {inbis^) and modesty (liqyi’)i ctc.j result? 
if Ghai\al? is controlled, qualities such as courage {Shaja^it}^ generosity 
(karam)^ fortitude endurance {ihUmath forgiveness etc,^ 

result^ if both Shahwa and Gfui^ab are subordinated to the divine 
clement, qualities such as knowledge wisdom (h*A™a)j faith 

etc*, result. But the domination of one over the other produces 
qualities which impede the progress of the self towards its goaL For 
instance, if Skahwa predominates, bestial characteristics such as gluttony 
{sharahjt greed (btrsb wickedness hypocrisy {nyu'), jealousy 

(h^rad) etc*, result; if Ghu^ab becomes predominant^ characteristics of 
ferocious animals such as enmity hatred conternpt 

pride {iakabbuT}^ love of aggrandisement (jAaAa'dir az-zMlm) 
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ctc.j manifest themsel if both Shahws and Ghs^^ become predomi¬ 
nant, devilish characteristics such as treachery [m^r), deceit 
cunning (hi/a) eatciting enmity etc, appear; and tf the divine 

element transcends its bounds, qualities such as over-loidshlp 
(f«hafrt>;'ii}, despotism {intidSd bn-umUr kutlihi), appropriation or 
claim to special privilege etc. follow.*^ 

Man occupies a position midway between animals and angels; 
and his distinguishing quality is knowledge. He can either rise to 
the level of the angels with the help of knowledge, or fall to the 
level of the animals by letting his anger and lust dominate him. It is, 
therefore, knowledge which helps the growth of the divine element 
in him and makes possible the realization of the ideal. 

From the foregoing psychological analysts of human nature, it is 
clear that according to al-Ghazz»li all bodily organs and mental facul¬ 
ties have been created to help man to realize the ideal but it is know¬ 
ledge which makes possible the right use of all these qualities in him 
and enables him to realize it. 


I 



CHAPTER VI 


Knowledge and MoraliCy 

TTKowtEDOE IS one of the corner-stones of al-GhazzaU’s ethical system. 

Morality and good conduct are not possible without it. Knowledge 
resulu from the functioning of intellect or reason ('ay/) which is the 
innate rational faculty of man, the faculty which distinguishes him from 
animals, because it is the source* of the kind of knowledge of which 
atiiiiLals are incapable. Al-GhaiZaii sometimes uses Qaib for 
both are used by him for the percipient mind. Qalb for him is a 
transcendental entity that perceives and knows.* Qp/4 has a wider 
wnnotatiouj it stands for the whole mental life of man and comprises 
oih the lower and the higher faculties. In this wider sense of the 
Mfi becomes a part. It nevertheless is the highest faculty 
of the Qaib; its relation to the Qdb is one of light to the sun, or of 
^sion to thc eye.» Knowledge has two aspects, formal and existential. 
1 he former IS the knowledge of the form in which the various objects 
^ f”*? intuition are apprehended. It is the knowledge of 

self-evident principles. Such knowledge, though it begins with mtperi- 
cnee, IS more than whal is actually contaiued in experience and as such 
IS not ased on experience; it is apriori,* For in such propositions as, "A 
person cannot be iu two places at the same time”, we make a statement 

which IS true for all time, though our observation is limited to the 
present time. 


Existential knowledge is the knowledge of objects and events 
attained through experience and intuition. It comprises the content 
of knowledge in contradistinction to its form. Existential knowledge, 
again, is of two kinds, via., phenomenal and spiritual. The former is the 
knowledge of the material world, while the latter is of spiritual realities, 
c, g., God, soul, etc. Knowledge of the spiritual realities is the highest 
fo^ of knowledge. It depends on intuition (MukSsha/a) but comes 
differently to different people. To some it comes slowly through a 
^od deal of scir-cultivation {Mujakuda), while to a few it is revealed 


is a potentiality for the development of know- 
ge. This potentiality cannot be converted into actuality excent 
under two conditions. Firstly, the development of intellect is depen- 
dent upon bodily growth,* and secondly, there must be some external 
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cause to excite it to action/ Just as there must be something to be 
seen if the eye is to see/ Al-Ghazzalf concludes that all sciences are 
potentially in the intellect and do not come from without^ what 
comes from without is the occasion that brings them into actuality^. 

Intellect and knowledge develop with age. Through exp»erienoe 
and intuitjon> the intellect leads to the growth of knowledge. Formal 
knowledge is innate while existential knowledge is acquired, but both 
occur together. In the young child formal knowledge is implicit. As 
experiences accumulate^* it becomes explicit. Existential knowledge, to 
begin with, is very meagre and primarily concerned with the material 
objects and events which are immediately present in experience. This 
knowledge once acquired is stored in the form of dispositions to be 
revived and used whenever needed. The next stage is marked by fore* 
sight; man is able to foresee the consequences of events and to act 
according to them, and not according to the impulses of the moment. 
The highest development of the intellect is reached when it understands 
the true nature of things, from the simplest objects of sense to the 
ultimate spiritual realities like God, soul, etc. There is, therefore, no 
separate faculty in man for knowing spiritual truths. 

Theoretically, there is no limit to the possibilities of the develop¬ 
ment of intellect and knowledge.^ The grades of actual development, 
however, vary from the experience of an ordinary man to the direct 
spiritual vision of saints and the divine revelation of prophets. The 
development of the heart may be arrested on account of the following 
causcs/o (1) It may be undeveloped, c g., the heart of the child{2) Sins 
may have rendered it dark. (3) The heart may be occupied solely with 
its own purification so that it does not strive towards the objects. {4J 
Some prejudices may stand between the heart and the object; e g., 
sectarian beliefs. (5J A man may be ignorant as to how the truth is to be 
sought. 

Knowledge serves a two-fold purpose.! i i, firstly, an appre¬ 
hension of objects and their signiheance; and secondly, a guide to 
conduct. Accordingly, intellect or reason is considered to have two 
aspects, viz., theoretical and practical. 

Theoretical reason eit~ffaxari) concerned with the 

understanding of the phenomenal and the spiritual realities. It appre¬ 
hends, generalizes and forms concepts. It goes from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the particular to the general, from diversity to unity, 
embracing wider and still wider helds under one principle as it advances. 
It is this theoretical reason that looks towards the transcendental world 
and receives knowledge from it—knowledge of God, His attributes. His 
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aclionSj His ang«rbj the mysteries of ereatiou^ etc. Intuition is nothing 
but theoretical reason working at a higher plane. The mode of its ope^ 
ration, however, seems to be dilTereat in the region of the transcendental 
world. rheoretical reason has given us various systems of knQwledg)e 
called sciences. 

Practical reason is the handmaid of 

theoretical reason. It receives from theoretical reason its ennobling 
influence. But its active function lies in the domain of human 
conduct. It gives direction to voluntary individual acts. An individual 
act of a saint or patriot is directed by practical reason* but the whole 
life of the saint, patriot^ or artist is guided by ideals conceived by 
theoretical reason which influences the practic<il reason in most of its 
decisions in individual acts. Moreover* in opposition to reason which 
works for construction there is in the Self a Satanic element which works 
for d«tniction. It is, thercrore, essential that all human faculties should 
remain under the absolute sway of practical reason, for if it loses its 
supremacy over him, character is wrecked^ 

The ethical nature of various systems of knowledge depends 
upon their ethical utility. Sciences ('ii/aiw) are of two kinds* Skaif^^yya 
(religious) and ^Aqifyya (intellectual). A science derives its value from 
its relation to the goah it is good if it helps towards the realization of 
this goal and is bad if it hinders il>*. Of the sciences which are good* 
there are some whose acquisition is ki/dja (t. e, obligatory on 
some but not on alj the members of the society)* for instance, medEcine^ 
and others whose acquisition is *ayn (obligatory).*^ Al-Ghazz^li 
tnain tains that the acquisition of religions sciences (Wum Skar'^yja] is 
kifiya. They are the means to the purification of the Self, which is further 
a means to the realization of the ultimate end. When the individual 
begins lo sec in their laws not only the commands of God but abo the 
true ways to the attainment of eternal happiness, they become 
*ajnA* What is really binding on man is the knowledge of the method 
of achieving eternal happiness^*. It consists of 'i7m which 

comprises both knowledge and conduct^* and *iim Al-Mukashu/a, i. e,* 
pure knowledge.^" Man can acquire both but very few arc able to 
attain the latter* So ethically speaking* ^ilm is the only 

science which is Jard^&jm- 

It includes the knowledge of (manb 

relation to God)* (man^s relation to man), and the knowledge of the 
good and bad qualities of the souL In reality the knowledge of these 
qualities alone hfard and being only means to these 

qualities. The knowledge of these qualities is necc 5 $ary for leading one 
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to ite ultlinate goal. This knowledge alone is •ilm d-Mu^^mala, It Is 
the science of the various good qualities of the Self, like patience 
thankfulDcas fear (khawf), hope (raya’), abstcniion {pikd}, as well 

as of bad qualities like jealousy (h<ucrd), pride (jtifir), self-^tcem ('a/A), 
etc. It discusses the real nature and limits of these qualities, the means 
of acquiring and avoiding them together with their symptoms thereof 
and training required for ihcm, *itm al*Muk^hafa is the cftd« andculmi^ 
nation of *ilm al^Mu'i^aUi. It is the highest end of man in this world. 
Ethical and practical sciences are not concerned with it for it does not 
deal with conduct. It comes at the stage when man is wholly absorbed 
in God after purifying the heart. It is a light which nsveals itself in the 
heart of man, Prom this light many things that were vague or were 
only hmesay become real and living. Through it is given to man the 
knowledge of all spiritual realities such as God, His attributes. His 
actions, prophelhood, revelation, heaven. Iwll, etc. By it the curtain of 
doubt is removed, the truth becomes absolutely manifest, and all spiritu¬ 
al realities are apprehended at clearly as with one’s own eyes. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Freedom of the Will 

^H£ problem of the freedom of the wiH^ because of Its great ethical sig- 
nificapce^ received the close attention of al^Ghazzalf- There are three 
aspects of this probJem. Al-Gha^ziU believes that the efficacy of will 
in changing and improving character is a necessary postulate of ethics^ 
Secondly^ he considers that will is determined by knowledge. This he 
tries to prove by a penetrating analysis of human actions^ Freedom* he 
thinks* consists in the acceptance or rejection by Reason of one or the 
other alternatives that arc presented to ii. But this acceptance or 
rojeclion b not wholly undetermined^ On the contrary it is caused by 
the Divine Will. Thus man^s freedom is determined^ This rather 
complicated viewj we shall now explain in detail. 

I 

AI-Gha?z 4 l[ holds that the fact that human character can be 
changed and improved certainly implies that man possesses some degree 
of free wilh^ Some people deny that human character is capable of 
improvement. They argue that KAulq is an expression which stands for 
the inner form of man* just as Khalq ia an expression which stands for 
the outer fonn^ Neither can be changed. But AbGhazzah adduces the 
experience of practical life in refutation of this^ If the claim^ he says* 
of the impossibility of improvement of character were aocsepted* all moral 
imperatives would cease to have any meaning* and all instruction*, 
exhortation^ education and self-discipline would be of no avail at all. 

AhGhazzali admits the limits beyond which human effort cannot 
change a person's character. For Instance^ man only regulates and 
disciplines hJs passions* but cannot root them ou£> nor^ of coursCj is it 
desirable that he should do so* for without them life would be not only 
imperfect but also impossible. Now there arc two things that stand 
oddly in the way of the remoulding of character : (a) the greater in¬ 
herent strength of the passions in certain individuals; and (bj the greater 
habitual gratifieation of ihe passions in the past. Taking proper 
account of these two things* he divides mankind into four classes and 
deals with each separately* as follows ;~ 

(1) There are some persons whose character is yet unformed* who 
$jc lacking in the ability to distinguish between good and evil* between 
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rjght and wrong. They are ignorant, lacking in rcHectjon and self-eon- 
Kiausniss, possessing no moral character, no will, and no belief. They 
have yet not wholly become slaves to the pleasures of the senses. The 
character of such men can be improved easily. They need only a guide, 
a determination and a motive to help them follow the right path. All 
men, when born, potentially possess all these. Their parents mislead them 
and excite their worldly desires, making them greedy and uncontrolled. 

(2) Some persons in spite of being addicted to the indulgence of 
the lower appetites are, nevertheless, alive to their evil effects. They can 
discriminate between good and evil. Their consciousness is fully devc^ 
loped and they realize that the rational self is the only true self. Yet 
they succumb to the demands of their lower selves because they are not 
practised in subjecting their actions to the power of their will. They 
have knowledge. They can be reformed, Brstly, by abandoning their 
habits, and secondly, by cultivating virtuous habits. Such men arc ame¬ 
nable to good infiuen® if they have the will to improve their character. 

(3) Some persons are not only addicted to evil ways but also 
believe that those ways are good and to follow them is necessary. With 
regard to such people H can be said that the real nature of things has 
become obscured in their minder consequently, the gratification of the 
lower self appears to them as the sole end of human life. They have 
b«n brought up in ignorance. Their animal self has grown at the 
expense of their rational self. It has completely suppressed it and render¬ 
ed it tnefifeclivc. To reform them is almost impossible. 

(4) There arc some who. in having been brought up in the way 

mentioned above, proud of doing evil and of leading others astray. 
They take pride In doing so. The improvement of such men is the 
hardest of all. Only a conversion through Divine power can bring 
about a radical change in their case, * 

It 13 about the third and the fourth types of men that the Holy 
Qur'an says*, "God has set a seal upon their hearts and upon their 
hearing, and over their eyes is a covering, and there is a great chastise- 
meot fm them" m first arc ignorant, the second ignorant and 
misguided, the third ignorant, misguided and wicked, and the fourth 
Ignorant, misguided, wicked and devilish. 

Viewing it in the light of the Qur'an Al-Ghazzali classifies human 
character as below^;— 


(l)-n..t which i. wholly ,vil. ft i, „v«rp»»c„»l by a„d 

obeys tbardicute, jledly. It irie, to («d the ways a„d nteam of 
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gratifying them. The light of reason h almost denied to it. It makes 
no distinction between the higher and the lower sclf^ for the lower self 
has become the ideal self to it. This attitude of the human soul is 
designated by the Q^r’An^ ason-^q^ the insinuating sdH 

(2) That which cannot decide and remains wavering in niaking the 
choice between good and evil and is constantly subjeciiixl to an inner strug¬ 
gle on this aceount^ Sometimes it is under the sway of the one and some¬ 
times of the other^ It is capable of doing both good and evil It feels 
the clear distinction between the lower and the higher selfp but finds 
itself totally unable to overcome the powerful impulses of the baser self 
which burst forth oecasionally. This attitude is named by the Qjur’fin* 
as m-Na/s dl-Lawwamsh^ the reproaching self. 

(3) The fixedly good and iliumined consciousness^ It has received 

the Light and therefore always acts according to the dictates of reason. 
The evil element has been rendered ineffective and now there is scope for 
the development of constructive qualities alone. This is the stag^ 
where the distinction between the two selves fades aw^ay^ for the higher 
self which is the true self, has now become the master, Man has 
achieved perfect rreedom. This rational self is called by the Qur^an"^ 
as an-Nafs the self at peace. 

The progress that man makes from the state of ai^Ammiir^ 

to the state of through ordeals and pains clearly 

indicates that he is free in his wilL This freedom is not absolute yet 
it is of paramount importance, for it i^ sufficient to effect the necessary 
change m human character^ 


II 

A close study of ai^Jsbi^ui^ the world of Mind [Reason, Will 
and Power) which is the bridge between ^Al&m al-Mulk and ^Ahm 
at-AiaJak€i reveals how far man is free+ AI-GharzAii analyses the processes 
in the human mind leading to action^ and points out the limits of human 
freedom and determinism®. 

Impressions and Ideas which enter unceasingly through the internal 
and external senses affect the human heart. Even if the senses are 
damped^ imagination and ideas which are already in the heart affect it. 
Imagination, through these ideas, shifts from one object to the other. 
The heart docs not remain conliimoualy in the same state, 

NoWj impressions which assail the heart are called i^e.j 

Ideas which consist of thoughts and recollectionsj that is, knowledge 
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apprehended by the heart. Whatever the heart Intends^ resolves, etc., 
muat hrst come to it as ideas. These ideas are the fountain-heads of 
human action. They first eacite ar-Raghbah, U., inclination or impulse. 
This inclination must, if an action is to take place, be followed by a 
process of the intellect leading to al^luiqid. i.c., conviction or permission 
of reason. Conviction is followed by a{~IrSdah, i.c., will. When will 
is formed it excites power, and the excitement of power results in 
action. Of these, idea and inclination arc not under the complete 
control of man. 

The ideas which lead to the operation of the will are of two kinds*. 
They cither leap to good action or to evil action. Those belonging to 
the first scries arc known as IlfiZm or inspiration, while those belonging 
to the second are known as Ifaja-aj, (whisperings of the Satan) i.e., seduc¬ 
tions. These two types of ideas arc due to dilTcrentelements in the 
nature of man, known as ar^Rabb^aijfa, the Divine and Atk-Shaiimjia, 
the Satanic. 


These elements in the nature of man are subject to the direct 
influence of forces in the cosmos, known as the angelic and the sataoie 
forces which are created to help or hinder the workings of the universe 
The divine influence which enables the heart to receive the good ideas 
is called at-Tayt/iq, the divine aid. But if the heart operates in the 
contrary direction, it receives the impact of the other force known as 
al‘KMdhlSn, the forsaking. In this way, the heart of man is between 
the pulls of the angelic and the satanic influences^. By nature, how- 
ewr, the heart is equally susceptible to both the influences." The 
divine clcDoent is guided by al^'Aql, i. e., reason, and the Satanic 
element is led by ash~Sha/iwaA, J. c. appetition and ai’Cftaiab 
Uc., self-assertion (lit., anger). Appetition and self-assertion wr- 
mcale into the flesh and blood of man and it is through them that 
evil rules and the heart becomes the abode of Satan. But if appetite 
and hunger are controlled and kept under the rule of reason, the heart 
becomes the resting place of angels. The devil can use many gates 
for entering the heart, but the angels have only one, t. e., reason.'* The 
avenues of the devil's approach to the heart are appetition and self- 
assertion and their innumerable offshoots, for example, envy creed 
malice, etc.** ' * ' 


The passage of ideas through the mind cannot be comoletelv 
controlled. Good and bad ideas will flit across the mind of the saint 
o, ^ moral »™k impire or Umrdf. Tim mlod moal b. oo„o,„.„«d 

1 God and spiritual things. But concentration of mTnH 


or ^ mora, wrccu inspite o! nimself. The mind must be concentrated 
on God and spiritual things. But concentration of mind on one idea 
is only of a short duration. Good and bad idea, come into the mind in 
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qu[ck sucoessTon. A man Jn deep mcditatioTi nemaiiu luiafFccted by 
e^'ery other thing. But the succession of ideas is so quick that the distinc¬ 
tion cannot be marked. The heart is auscqjttble to both good and 
bad ideas. However, concentration of mind on God and spiritual things 
will greatly promote good ideas and check bad ones.'^ Idea is naturally 
and necessarily followed by inclination. Man cannot Intervene. 

Leaving the intermediate stages of conviction (knowledge, or 
permission of reason} and will, AL-Ghazzalj discusses three types of 
human action.*^ 

(1) Natural ACTION (d-Jf'l ai-Tfltf'i)- instance, the displa¬ 
cement of water as a man swims, is a natural action and is obviously 
unadected by human will. 

{2} iNTeNnoMAL ACTION a/-/rndf)» If a drawn sword is 

moved towards one’s head, one’s hands will be raised in self-protection. 
This IS an example of an intentional action. Intentional actions are 
due to the consciousness of the evils to be avoided. When the evil is 
perceived it gives rise to volition which moves the eye and the hand 
without the least delay. Intentional actions are not blind responses but 
deliberate processes. When a sword ts drawn its perception comes to 
the mind and the premonition of the dangers to be avoided is experi¬ 
enced at once. This gives rise to volition which gives rise to protective 
movements. 

The natural as well as the intentionai actions are both involun¬ 
tary and necessary. The difference between the two is that the inten¬ 
tional action is preceded by perception and knowledge, while in the 
natural action perception of the object is not present, 

(3) VOLUNTARV ACTION af-iB/ j>Jrj) , All actions in which an 

alternative is possible and reason makes a choice are voluntary actions, 
for example, committing suicide, and most of our actions in our daily 
practical life. In this respect we can say that things presented to the 
mind are of two types'* ; ( i ) Those which our introspection or obser¬ 
vation shows without deliberation to be agreeable or disagreeable. {ii) 
Those about which our reason hesitates to pronounce such a judgment. 
Here alternatives arc presented to the mind and it has to make a 
selection. An example of the first is that of the movement of a needle 
towards our eyes. Here we know that the averting of the danger is 
advantageous and therefore, we immediately make the protective 
movements. On account of this knowledge our will is at once stirred 
into action in order to avoid the needle. The eye-iids are at once 
closed. Such actions are done intentionally without hesitation or 
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ddibcration. Such actions which involve a choiccj are voluntary actions. 
In them reason hesitates and judgment is withheld until we know 
whether the action to be performed will have pleasant or unpleasant 
consequences, and we need to deliberate until the intellect decides in 
favour of the acceptance or rejection of an alternative. 

This, however^ is a complex process during which the Satanic 
element in man tries to repel its influence. The inherent strength of 
the instincts of appetition and self-as^rtion, and tendencies formed 
by pre^dous acts are factors which often disturb the balance in such a 
conflict. But when the intellect decides Anally it is necessarily followed 
by the will which executes the action^ and it does so unless there are 
any hindrances in the way^ e. g., sometimes the source of the will is 
too w^eak to shake off our inertia. Yet, if the idea is attractive to the 
heart, the will becomes strong enough to execute the act. Even thenj 
sometimes, something stiil more powerful suddenly occupies attention 
and one forgets all about the former 

In voluntary actions too, will is produced by knowledge, as ic is 
produced in the intentional actions. Will produced by deliberation 
to execute that which reason has accepted as good constitutes Ikhiiylr. 
The word *al^lkhlijQr^ is derived from ^khmr^ which means good. 
So ^al-lkhiijdr' means the choice of an idea or an object appearing good 
to reason. Therefore, when a decision is made by the intellect, that 
j3, when it accepts something as good, one is impelled to act accor¬ 
dingly'*; will Is completely determined by the deejsion of reason. 

From this discourse we understand that so far as natural or 
intentional actions are concerned human will is not free,*® In volun* 
tary actions, however^ man Is free to choose; that is, it Is up to his 
reason to accept something as good. This is his Ikhdytir. But al-Ghaz- 
3 !ali further says that ei-'en in this man's behaviour is deter¬ 
mined. He is merely the locus of his the real cause lies in the 

will of God.^ To undemand this peculiar view it is necessary lo have 
a clear idea of his theory of causation and Divine will. 

Ill 

Al-Ghai?7ilij on the on^ hand, maintains that man can make or 
mar himself;, he is free to choose; but on the other hand, he believes 
that God disposes or determines what shall happen Nothing happens 
without His will. ^Vhom He wills, He guides aright and whom He wills^ 
He leads astray. He wishes and decides w^hat He chooses. AH that 
happens in heaven and earth proceeds from Him.^^ 
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To understand this apparent dualism in al-Ghazaflf with regard 
to frcedoin and detenninismj that is^ the responsibility of actions attri¬ 
buted to God and man sirauUaneonslyj we now turn to another aspect 
of the problem^ 

To maintain God's omnipotence Al-Ghazzyi considers it necessary 
to reject the efficiency theory of causation. Like Hume who came 
seven hundred years afterj al-Ghatr^Alt upholds the sequence theory of 
Causation*®, He denies that there is power in a cause to produce a specific 
effect- There is no causal connection between things. They are not 
connected but conjoined. We see one thing preceding the other over 
and o-ver againand through habit begin to think that they arc connec¬ 
ted as cause and effect. The real fact is that antecedents have 
consequents.^® 

^^God alone is the efficient cause, but the ignorant have mis¬ 
understood and misapplied the word power” 

to the orderly succession^ let it be understood that the two 
events arc conjoined like the ^condition' and the ^conditioned’. Now^ 
certain conditions arc very' apparent and can be known easily even by 
men of little understanding. But there are conditions which are 
understood only by those who see through the light of intuition. Hence 
the common error of mi^akulating the uniformity of events®®” 

There is a divine purpose linking the antecedents to the conse¬ 
quents and luaniresting itself in the existing orderly succession of events 
without the least breach or irregularity®^. Some events succeed others 
In orderly successionj as the conditioned fallows the condition in oocur- 
renoe. We cannot say that life has been caused by the body* though 
body is the condition of life. In the same way^ we must imagine the 
orderly successiom of events in the universe. Whatever happens in the 
heavens or on the earth, happens in aecordanoe with an inevitable 
order. As they occur^ so must they occur for ever.*^ 

"Verily**j says the 0Hr'»n/*we did not create the heavens and the 
earth and what is between them in sport* We did not create them but 
with truth* But most of them do not know”®*. 

On the one handj God created life, knowIedgCj will and actiofiji 
and, on the other, He created an order (a system) as external to these 
things* He imposed the order upon the items* These items must con¬ 
form to the order which is external to them yet imposed upon them* 
This order of succession is Jnevitable and necessary and ts the resqU 
of divine planning 
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AI.GKaz 2 & 1 i, as we have seen, denies cause In the sense of a power 
or an eJBcjent force when applied to things other than God. The efficient 
cause is only one. According to him there is only one eternal power 
[al-qiidrai al-aiatija) which ts the cause of all created things. 

From one point of view man himself is the author of hii actions, 
from another it is God. On the one hand, we see that the relation of 
man’s actions to his power and will is like the connection of the condition¬ 
ed with the condition; and on the other, we observe that the relation 
of man’s actions to the divine power is like the connection of the effect 
with its cause. But by common usage anything which is visibly connec¬ 
ted with power, though it be only the abode or channel {AfaljflWj that 
power, is regarded as ^cause’. God as a creative power is the real 
uuse of man’s actions. But man is the apparent cause of actions, for it 
is through him that the manifestation of uniform succession of events 
takes place. Only he who attributes all his actions to God has found 
the truth and has reached the real source. 

Thus we have the apparent paradox that man is determined in his 
freedom*. The Ask’arites use for this kind of determined freedom the 
word 'Kasb*, 


When fire burns, it bums because of necessity (jfl&r). It is comple¬ 
tely determined. God on the cxmtrary is wholly free. Man’s position 
lies midway between these two. He is not determined as fire, nor as free 
as God. ‘Kasb* (acquisition) is neither contrary to freedom nor opposed 
to determinism. For those who have insight, it Is the combination of 
the two. God's action is /khtiji&r, but the action of man is not like that 
of God, because man’s will is formed after hesitation and deliberation, 
which is impossible in the case of God. Deliberation is due to lack of 
knowfed^. God’s knowledge is perfect. He needs no deliberation for 
Hla Ikhlij^r^ Lt, lihoJce*^ 

The word cause is used in the Quran in different senses; "The 
angel of death who is given charge of you shall cause you to die; then to 
your Lord you shall be brought faacko”. ^‘AUah takes their soiils when 
they die**". "We pour down the water in abundant showers Then we 
cause grain to grow there^*". "Fight them, Allah shall chastise them at 
your lunds and will bring them to disgrace". "So you did not slay 
them, it was Allah who slew them, and thou didst not smite when thou 
didst smite but it was Allah who smote, that He might confer upon the 
believers a gMd gift from Himself^*”. "Whatever good beraJleth thee 
(O man Ij it is from Allah and whatever of ill beralleth thoe it is from 
thyself’*?^ 
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AI-Gh^zzaI] points out that in these passages negaiton and affirma¬ 
tion for one and llie same action throw new light on the nature of 
causation. Negation affirms God as the real and efficient cause. 
Affirmation establishes man's free wlJl faithruLly executing the divine 
ordei^. 

The above passages show that the word "'cause* signifies creative 
power^ and must be applied to God alone. But as man^s power is the 
image of God*s power to him the word has been applied only in its 
secondary sense. God alone is the real efficient canscj and the word 
must be appLiixL to Him In its root meaning of power. Is not every¬ 
thing delusive except God ? A thing which cannot exist without the 
help of another thing is not real but delusive. There is only one thing 
which exists by itself* it is God. The existence of all other things 
depends upon Him. Everything is in His grip. He Is the eternal and 
the everlasting. He Is the manifest and the hidden. He is the first and 
the last. He Is eternal^ the first and the last. All created things have 
emanated from Him^ one after another in an orderly succession. He is the 
last from the viewpoint of the seeker. In the spiritual progress of man^ He 
is the last stage to be reached. So He is the first in existence and the 
last in experience. Similarly, He is hidden to those who want to see 
Him In this world through their senses, and He Is manifest to those who 
see Him through the eye of reason and to whom the mysteries of the 
supersensuous world have been unfolded. 

This is the doctrine of^TaivMrf* (Unity of Existence) which means 
that every cause^ nay* all activity mental or material* begins and termi¬ 
nates In Him, who is the First Cause,, the Mover and the Fashioner of 
the universe, 

AI-GhazzftlT uses an allegory to illustrate his views as to how far 
will is determined and how far It is free^** 

A devotee saw a paper with a spot of ink on it. He asked the 
paper vi^hy it had blackened Its face. The paper said that the ink was 
responsible for It. The ink being asked^ laid the charge against the 
pen, saying, that It was living in an Inkpot quite innocently when the 
pen disturbed it In its comfort. The pen tried to prove Its Innocence; 
It related its life history and described the cruelty of the hand in depri¬ 
ving it of its home and removing its covering and shaping it with a 
sharp knife and then putting it into the inkpot and removing the ink 
from It and Jetting it fall on the paper. The pen argued that it had 
no power and the hand alone was responsible for the spot of 
ink. The hand explained its inability to do anything of its oyv^Ji 
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accord. It was movod only by power without which it was no better 
than a dead mass of matter. The devotee then asked the power 
which answered thus; "I am not to blame. I was latent in the hand 
ioitg before it moved. I w'as absolutely inactive. I was neither in 
motion nor had I the ability to impart motion of my own accord. A 
certain agent came, shook me and obliged me to work. I had no power 
to resist its orders. This agent is ‘Will’. I know it oniy by name'*. 
When the Will was asked, it answered: 'T’heraind sent an agent named 
'Knowlcdgi^ who delivered his message to me through Reason to put 
power into action and I was simply compelled to obey, though I do not 
know the reason for my obedience. By nature lam Inactive and I remain 
so as long as my master hesitates and deliberates. As soon as he decides, I 
accept his orders without question. So please do not rebuke me but ask 
Knowledge.” The devotee then turned to the Mind, Knowledge and 
Reason for an e^cplanatiO'n. The Reason said that it was a lamp which 
was not seir-niumined and did not know who lighted it. The Mind 
replied that it was a mere ttAula rasa which had been spread by some 
one other than himself. The Knowledge excused itself by saying that it 
was a mere inscription made on a tablet; it became visible only after 
the lamp of Reason had become luminous, it was not the author of the 
i^iption. “You had better ask the Pen«,** said the Knowledge, "as 
there can be no inscription without the Pen," 


\Mieti the devotee heard from the Knowledge about the Pen, the 
lamp, the Tablet, the Inscription, etc., he was perplexed that he was being 
driven from one thing to another without getting a satisfactory reply. 
Hitherto he had been receiving some concrete answers, but the answers 
given by the Knowledge cut the ground from under his feet and he knew 
not where to go next. The Ink, the Reed, the Pen, the Hand, etc 
could be seen. But this Tablet other than that of wood or metal, this 
Lamp other than those lighted with oil and fire, this Writing other than 
that written with ordinary pen on ordinary paper or a tablet were 
wholly incomprehensible to him. He was, therefore, compJeteiv at a 
loss what to do^ ^ ^ 


The Knowledge, hearing the complaints of the devotee, answered 
that he (the devotee) was right, for he was not in a position to continue 
his journey, not having the equipment necessary to pursue the path sue 
^sfully and reach the destination. But if he was still determined to attain 
his goalj he must listen lo [t most attcrntivdy. Scein? that the- 
devotee was determined, the Knowledge proceeded as follows 




ai Mulk), ihe objmts or which can he perceived with the phreical 
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senses, Thi^ region you have left bchvEid. (2) TrS celestial wOru:> 
[*A}am a}-Mahkui) which lies beyond the physical senses. The Pen 
which writes on the heart belongs to ihis world: you should know that 
you have entered this world when you have seen this Pen, This world 
IS Aill of dangers and I do not know whether you will be able to over^ 
eoroe them. [3J The iNrERMBOJATE world ai~Jahrut) or the world 

of power which lies between the first two and serves as a link between 
them. You have travelled three stages of this, Power^ Will and 

Knowledge, 

*"Thc celestial world begins virhen the Pen which records knowledge 
on the heart becomes visible and man begins to feel that he has acquired 
unshakable faith in the reality of the unseen world. If you cannot see 
the Pen, you had better discontinue your journey/" 

The devotee who had until now seen only a material Pen opened 
his eyes wide to see the celestial Pen. Bis mind was accustomed to expe¬ 
rience only the things of the physical world. He failed to see the celestial 
Pen, The Knowledge again helped him by giving him further hints to 
have a conception of the celestial world which was free from physical 
determinations and limits^ and proceeded to explain in this way: ^^The 
furniture of the house is according to the status of the dweller^ 
NoWj God docs not resemble anything* So His attributes are also 
transcendental. He is beyond space and time. His Hand> Pen^ 
Writings Speakings cte.^ are unlike the things w^e experience in this 
world. Only that person who has the right conception of Him can 
apprehend Him and His attributes. You do not seem to have the right 
conception of Him* Then listen. There are three categories of men as 
regards their apprehension of Him: (1) Those who conceive Him as 
transcendental and believe Him to be not only above alt material limi¬ 
tations but also above metaphorical limltattons, (2) Those who conceive 
Him to be an anthropomorphic being* (3) Those who believe Him to 
be neither of the two and yet both* They hold a middle position. It 
seems that you belong to this position* You believe that He is imma« 
tcrial and you cannot have a transcendental conception of His Hand, 
Pen and Tablet, 

As the devotee heard this learned discourse of the Knowdedgei he 
realized his shortcomings. This realization was the starting point of his 
ascent. The consciousness of his ignorance regarding the nature and 
essence of the reality of things aroused in him a sense of shame and self* 
rcprOi^ch which tore away the curtain w^hich was hindering him from 
seeing die reality. The light of knowledge dawned upon hb heart and 
the curtain from before hU eyes fell- Hc witnessed the spit itual realities 
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as they were* The devotee then thanked the Knowledge for its mvaluble 
help and proceeded on hU journey further* Now he asked the invisible 
Pen as to why it writes Knowledge on the heart of men, which produces 
Will, and which tn its turn moves the power whereby voluntary actions 
result. The invisible Pen told him to address the inquiry to the Hand 
which was the cause of its activities* The Hand told him to direct his 
inquiries to the Power. The devotee then asked the Power and received 
the answer. * 1 am merely a quality, you had better ask the possessor of 
the quality." The devotee was about to ask the Omnipotent, when he 
heard a voice from on high, saying: "He cannot be asked about what 
He does, and they shall be asked^^* The devotee was overawed and 
became unconscious, in which state he remained for a long time. When 
he came to his senses, he began to speak forth his heart in silence^ 
"Thou art divine and beneBcent. 1 shall fear no mortal. Thy forgive¬ 
ness is my solace* Thy mercy is my refuge. O, God I open my heart 
so that I may know Thee. Untie the knot of my tongue." A voice 
came from behind the curtain, "stop, do not transcend the limits of the 
prophets* Return and follow them in everything. Take what they 
give you and do what they ask you to do. All that you can have from 
the Divine favour is that you have known the great fact that you cannot 
know Him, klis Beauty and Grandeur**, 

When the devotee heard the Vmce, he realized his limits. He 
returned to the World of Power (Mlam nh/cbrul) and accepted the 
excuses of the Knowledge, the Reason, the Will, the Power, the Hand, the 
Pen, the Ink and the Paper because he had now realised that God 
was the only cause The other substances spoken of as causes were 

such merely in a metaphorical sense. Everything proceeds from Him 
and returns to Him. He is the First and the Last, the Manifot and the 
Hidden, the Architect of the universe. 

It is not correct to think that al-GhaasiU derived his doctrine of 
God as the only cause from hii sequence theory of causation. On 
the contrary he derived his sequence theory from his realization of God 
as the sole cause and the moving force in the universe. 

The common people believe in the doctrine of the one’Doer as an 
article of faith or on the basis of philosophy. But the 'illumined* who 
have had a vision of the spiritual Reality, realize that He Is all in all 
the only Doer, the only .Mover. This experience, in rare eases, is a 
permanent state. Upon other minds, however, it dawns occasionally 
like a flash of lightning. But to the illumined the evidence of this 
experience is more real than that of the physical senses. Al-GhaM^li 


was not only a great philosopher but a great mystic too. His position 
with regard to the freedom of man is based upon his study and experi* 
cncc of the phenomenal and the transcendental worlds {'I/rtflt at~Mulk, 
*Aiam ai-Jabtvt and ‘Alan il-Malukut). This is what explains his appa¬ 
rently paradoxical position, that man is determined yet free. 







PART THREE 


AI>GhazzalT’s Theory of Ethics : (contd.) 


Its Principles 




CHAPTER VIII 


Tbc End 

A LL huinari activity is directed towards some end* Philosophers and 
divinesj at all places and in al] ages^ have been striving their 
utmost to discover and determine some end or ends that will insure 
the achievement of the greatest happinessh This cherished end must 
be ultimate^ beyond which nothing can be desired. It should define 
and orientate the quality and character of man*s behaviour endeavour-^ 
log to attain it. 

A!-Ghaz7,ali calls this end as-Sa^adu (blessedness)* Hej howeveCj. 
uses the term for the end as well as for the means, because, unlike 
some other writers on ethics, he considers the end and the means that 
lead to It as one entity. In his view anything which promotes the 
realization of the ultimate end becomes part of that end. However, 
to help his readers to distinguish between the two he calls the ultimate 
end os-Sa^dda ol-Ukhrawlya or asSa^dda And any means 

to the attainment of the ultimate end or as^Sa^ud^ is also 

termed 

Means arc classified into dilTcient grades. Their relative values 
are to be ascertained by taking into consideration the following 
factors :* 

(f) Whether they are : (a) useful in both the worlds, for exam¬ 
ple, knowledge^ or (bj useful only in the next world and painful in 
this world, for example^ adversity or the pains one takes in subjugating the 
lower self; or (c) harmful in the next world and useful in this world, for 
instance^ excessive wealth; (d) harmful in both the worlds, like ignorance 
and slavery to passions* 

{II) Whether they arc t (a) pure good, that is, always useful, 
pleasing and beautiful, for example knowledge; or {b) mixed with evil; 
for instance, something ihat is useful but painful, or useful but uglys or 
(c) pure evil, namely^ uselessj painful and ugly, for instance, slavery to 
passions. In the second category we should further investigate, whether: 
(1) their good predominates over their evil, for exam pie, just enough 
wealth; or {2} their good and evil balance each other, for instance, 
equal distribution of wealth; or (3) their evil predominates over their 
good, for example, excessive weallh^ 
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{III) Whether they are ; (a) related to the higher faculties, or {b) 
related to the lower faculties. 

Confining the inquiry to the last two points^ we may seelc to 
clarify whether an end is an end In itself, the natural effect of a cause 
or constitutes the Sa‘St{a of our faculties, higher or lower. Al-Ghaza^lt 
holds that the^o'tida of everything consists in the realization of perfec¬ 
tion peculiar to the nature of that particular thing. Food and drink are 
Sa^Sda of the animal nature whereas the apprehending of the essence of 
things is a characteristic of man alone. The perfection pecnliar to 

man consists in his developing the higher faculties and apprehending 
truths by means of pure reason without the aid of sense-percept ion/ 
Knowledge is the distinctive feature of man. The delights of reason lie in 
the pleasures which knowledge and wisdom bring in their train. They 
are higher because they are the peculiar privileges of the human soul. 
They nes'cr dimioish and nes’cr entail any painful consequence, rather 
they always stand as fountains of pleasure, being useful and beautiful 
to the highest d^ree. The fact why some people do not always get 
delight from knowledge is explained by the fact that the faculty which 
enables one to reap the fruits of knowle%e is not properly developed 
in them, and by the fact that their servile surrender to their passions 
uiakes their souls inorbid and mars or rather extinguishes the very light 
of reason which might have guided them in the right direction and 
thereby given them the coniclousuess of the pleasure of truth. 

The ultimate end is called summum bonam by philosophers. 
Al-Ghazz&ll calls it asSo'Sdti (the real blessedness)*. The 

mmmum bmtim according to al-Chazz^Ij is the realizatioo of the Vision 
of God in the next world. This consists of seven elements : life 
without death, pleasure without pain, wealth without poverty, perfection 
without defect, joy without sorrow, honour without disrespect, aud 
knowledge without ignorance—all these will be eternal and will never 
diminish. This cterlasting bliss, the complete end or ideal, will be achiev¬ 
ed through ore's love for God as demonstrated by one's conduct in 
this world. But the intensity of love towards God is conditioned by 
one’s knowledge of God. Thus it follows that knowledge is the highest 
Stfdda, the supreme end in this world, for it leads to perfect love. Knowl¬ 
edge may be sought either as an end in itself or as a means to some end 
When it is sought as an end in itself, it is absolutely good, but when it 
is sought as a means, it may be good or bad. It is bad when it is 
harmful to society or to the individual. It is good jf it is conducive to 
the welfare of society and to the welfare of the individual in this world 
as well as in the next. The more it is conducive to the ultimate end the 
better It IS, and u becomes absolutely good only when it becomes absolute^ 
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ly conducive to it. Knowledge which is absolutely conducive to the 
end is the apprehension of the nature of things and herein lies the 
object of man's creation. Knowledge is of two kinds : ^ "Urn 
and ai-Makiiskiifa, ^Ilm af- Afu^amala consists in the knowledge and 
cultivation of outer and inner virtueSj and in the eradication of outer 
and inner vices* There is no limit to the development of virtues in us. 

al-Miikashaf^ finluitive knowledge) is the outcome of 
It is the ultimate end in this world leading to perfect love of God 
here and to the realistation of His Vision in the next. One who possesses 
the strongest love will be the most successful in the nest world;* and the 
intensity of the pleasure realized will be in proportion to the Inicnsity of 
the love which depends on the knowledge of God. But knowledge of 
God can only enter a pure hearty that is^ a heart which after being 
purged of the vioesj has adorned itself with good qualitiesj^ in other words^ 
which has completely emajicipatcd itself from the love of this world. 
It is then good conduct {ai- "Amd which leads to the fcnowledgie 

of God and is subsertuent to it** Thus knowledge is a means as well as 
an end in itself. 

Types op Ends and theih SiOxVIFIGANCE in relation to TK® 

Ultimate End 

All other ends are necessarily means to the achievement of the 
knowledge of God. Inasmuch as they are ends and yield satisfaction 
they are called They are of four kinds : (1) &I-Tawf^iya 

(excellences Ingrakied inhuman nature)(2)/^dda*r7(excellences 
born of environment)](3)Fa^a^jf nl-Bcdafjiya (excellences of the body); and 
(4) Fada'i/ sl-Nn/siya (exoelknces of the soui) Each of the above 
mentioned types of excellences is helpful in the realization of the ideal. 
But all of them are not directly connected with human volition. 

The Excellences ingrained in Homan Nature^i play a very im¬ 
portant part in the ethico-religious system of al-GharzftiL 30 much so that 
when he mentions the bounties of Godj which man owes to Hinij he 
changes the terms Sa^adEt and into that iSj gifts received 

from God as a favour^*. 

Man cannot take a single step without the help of God, He is 
guided by spiritual forces* These forces influence man through his 
reason. These forces and their influence which help man to walk 
along the Path laid down by Aihh am called Tawfiq^ the Gift of God. Taw- 
flq manifesEs itself in diflferent forms. The first form is Hiddjff (guidance 
of God). No virtue Is possible without Middja. This is the source and 
fountain of all virtues. One may have the desire to do good in Order 
to realize eternal bliss* But it will be of no avail unless he knows 
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vfhat is good and what is bad. Hidaya apoints out cLearly what to do 
and what not to do. "And it may be that you dislike a thing, while it is 
good for you, and it may be that you love a thing while it is evil for 
you, and God knows, while you do not know',’'» "And tt may be 
that you dislike a thing while God has placed abundant good in ii,”i* 
And who is more erring than they who follow their desires without any 
guidance from God’’^* 

Hidaya has three stages; (a) The first stage is attained when the 
distinct ion between good and evil becomes clear, "And we pointed out 
to him two distinct paths."'* To some this distinction is made clear 
by means of reason and to others it is elucidated by the prophets. "And 
certainly the guidance has come to them from their Lord."'^ If one 
does not follow it, it is one’s own fault. The pursuit of appetites and 
passions blinds a man to the sight of the right path, (b) The second 
stage is attained when man is constantly helped by Cod. TJiis is achieved 
by hard work for the pleasure of Allah, by good conduct, piety and 
knowledge, ^'And those who follow the right direction. He shall in¬ 
crease them in guidance and give them piety",i» (c) The third stage of 
guidance is that of prophethood. This is the highest stage when the 
meaning of spiritual truths becomes as clear as day. This is absolute 
guidance. (2) Rushd (the Direction} is that blessing of God Anaya 
d-'^aqiqaiya) which helps man to realize his end. If the end is good it 
strengthens him according to his capacities, if it is bad, it weakens him. 
The help or desertion comes from wiihiu. "We gave to Abraltam his 
direction before, and we know him fully.”'* A mau may know how to 
keep his property safe and how to increase it but he may not be able to 
practise what he knows. This is not Rtishd, Similarly, if a man voluntarily 
foUowg irt'il ways, it may be said that he has NidSya but not Rushd, For 
action Ritfkd is more important than Hiddya. (3) Taidid [the setting 
aright) is guidance which makes the body obey tlie will in order to 
realize the end (4) Ts’id (confirmation) makes internal and external 
circumstances accord with the will, it helps man in his acts iuternally 
through his insight and externally by providing suitable conditions in 
which he may achieve the desired end with tlie means at his disposal. 
"WTien I strengthened thee with the Holy Spirit,”** indicates that there 
descends something from Cod into the heart of man, which urges him 
to do,gDod and abstain from evil. There is something Inside man which 
checks him without being felt. 

In this classification al-GhazzAl{ has mentioned only four forms of 

grace, the forms which elucidate the conception of the end and create a 
genuine urge for its realization. But his writings bear evidence of yet 
another form of grace, which is of vital importance for the realization 
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of the end. The yltlm^te end on thh earthy niiincly^ the goal of human 
effarts> Ls God^s knowledge through *ltm cl-Makdshafa^ While V/m 
Alu*gmala Ls connected directly with human eObrl^ and cannot be 
realized withoutthe realization of d-Muk^shaja depends upon 
another special form of grace to which ^Um d-Mu^d/nda Is but a prcli mi- 
nary. A man ought to set hi$ mind upon *Hm d-Mukaihs/u as die final 
stage of knowledge^ go on tolling in the way of and then 

hope and wait. The special grace of God shall come to him in due 
course of time and he will attain the highest felicity of the knowledge 
of God through */tm more or less according to his capacity 

and meritj for God is just and mercifuL Let man do his part and rest 
content that God will do Hisr* The question of grace in the philoscn 
phy of al-Ghazz|i| is irrevocably bound up with human eifort. Nothingj 
however trlfljngj can be acquired without delinite human volition. God 
favours those who strive after His way. 

The ExcELLBNOiiS of Environment arc external to the body such as 
wealthy position^ family^ pcdlgrecj friends and social status.*^ Esoessivc 
wealth is fraught with dangers to the soulj while wealth that is just 
enough for the simple needs of a raan journeying along the way 
presented fay God is a Safada, because it clJminaies the cares associated 
with physical existence and allows otte to concentrate one's mind and 
energy on the attainment of the highest viriucs.^ Al-Jah (position) 
which is the possession of, and dominance overj the hearts of menj 
enables a person to subjugate enemies and surmount all hindrances^*. 
Virtuous men who follow ttie truth have often many enemies. The sight 
of Injustice^ injury and cruelty does not often allow them to follow the 
path of truth in peace and undisturbed, liut if they ha%^c influence 
over people they may be allowed to devote themselves to virtue exclu¬ 
sively , Ai-Ahl^ family and friends share or take upon themselves many 
duties and cares of the wordly life. The help which a good wifcj 
children^ relatives and friends render a man ii invaluable to him in his 
march on the way pointed out by God.^* Karm noble pedigree 

is a blessing," To have a noble desccnEj to belong to a great tribe or 
community is also a virtue^ chough it is weak jn comparison with 
personal goodness. But relacionship with ihc learned and the pious is 
better than relationship with unjust and tyrannical kings and ungodly 
persons. 

The Excellences of tre Bddv such as healthj strength^ long life^ 
and beauty^ help in the realization of spiritual perfection and are desirable 
as ends and means both. Siha/ or healthy saves one from depression 
and despair^ and helps one to devote oneself to God with zest and 
Qiiwwaht strength^ helps man to toil more strenuously for the 
realization of his ends. Jul al-^UmUT, long life, affords greater opportu- 
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ntties for acts of worship and devotion for the perfection of the soul. 
Very often, lovers of God do not wish to die, for they think they are not 
quite prepared to meet the beloved. Jamal, beauty,*^ both internal 
and external, makes one more acceptable to others. Beauty pertaining to 
oonoepis is more sublime and complete than that pertaining to percepts. 
Both these kinds of beauty are sought, for their own sake. In fact all 
bodily excellences are sought, hrstly, as means and secondly, as ends in 
themselves, for instance, health, and knowledge. One may desire health 
in order to he able to do things which may bring one nearm to God, or 
one may want U to serve as a means to the full enjoyment of wordly 
pleasures. Health is also desired for its own sake, not as a to 

anything else, for instance, a man who is not in need of walking still 
wants the safety of his feet, though the purpose of the feet is to enable 
a man to w'alk. 

The £ECELLE^tCB5 OP THE SouL {Ffldtt'i/ constitute the 

crown of human eiforts. They represent the moral end. The elucida¬ 
tion of these excellences will reveal the principles of al-Ghazzali*s Ethics. 
The highest excellence of the soul of man is knowledge which is his dis¬ 
tinctive feature. It is the highest Sa'ada, Al-Ghaazall writes, “The 
Sitada of man consists in the apprehension of the true nature of intel¬ 
lectual truths, free from senseless imaginings** and sensc-pciceplions 
which man shares with animals...When man subjugates flesh, thus 
delivering reason from its bondage, and begins to study not only the 
heavens and earth with careful reflection and deep observation, but 
also his own soul and the w'onders ercatctl therein and thereby' reaches 
the perfection peculiar to him, he has achieved Salads, for Sa‘uda only 
means the achievement by the soul of perfection that is possible to it.The 
grades of perfection are innumerable; but as long as man is in this world 
he cannot attain to the highest perfection.’’** Again, "The body is the 
vehicle of the soul, the soul is the abode of knowledge, and knowledge 
is the end of roan, the purpose For which he has been created.”** Further 
he makes the nature of this knowledge quite clear : "Verily the charac- 
leristic of man is knowledge and wisdom.” The highest kind of knowl¬ 
edge is knowledge of God, of His attributes and actions. Herein lies the 
goal of man’s perfection and this very perfection is his Sa'ada which makes 
him able to attain proximity to the Almighty and the All-Perfect « 

Human conduct is indissolubly bound up with knowledge.® But by 
means of'Amu/ (action) the heart js purified and cleansed to receive the 
reflection of the true knowledge of God and the higher truths. 

Thus there are two types of knowledge: first, knowledge, which is 
the condiuon of action. U relates to the scheme of conduct. This is 
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inferior to The acquisition of the former kind of knowledge b 

only a part of Mma/j secondly^ knowledge, to which is a preli* 

mi nary condition^ for instanccj knowledge of God*^ The latter kind of 
knowledge is superior to *AmaL it is the highest excellence and the 
ultimate end of mad in this world-** 

Knowledge is divlsibk into two parts ol-Mu^amst^ or the 
science of conducts and *^Itm al-MtiiasftJifa or the 'intuitive knowledge of 
God". *iim al~Afuka^hqfa h the end of '//»i cl-Mu'^dniaia which is only a 
means. includes both theory and practice.*^ *Ilm at-Mu- 

is either sz-Zdhifj or Vfflt al-Baiin. The former has to do with 
outward form 5 ^ *Adat or 'modes* or ""IbUdat or ''w^orships*, the latter with 
morals—virtues and vices. The end of is ^llm iOi^Bapn. 

The acquisition of is which la incumbent 

on e\'ery individual. It discusses the real nature, the distinguishing 
feature, and the limits of the virtues and vices of the soul, as also the 
means for acquiring virtues and avoiding vices. The immediate 
object of morals is the cleansing and purification of the heart* Al-Ghaz- 
zalj calls it Tutzkijfja an-fifqfs^ (purification of ihc ielO, TahdAl^ at-Akhlaq^ 
{purification of morab) TalHr (making the heart sensitive) Tojj^ 

ya (tn-Xafs (cleansing of the self)i‘"■diwaf (action)i etc. These various expres¬ 
sions which mean much the same thing are very expressive* Tahdtnb at 
Akhli^q means cleansing, pruning and polishing of character* 

The ^Arabic word means : cm olT, lopped, pruned, clean* 

sed^ reformedj polished^ trained, educated. Here again, we have the 
concept of something capable of being reformed and improved by 
being lopped and pruned, educated and polished. This is the building 
of character, the cultivation of morals*®- 

The word means purifyIngj cleansing, stimulating growth* 

making pious, and reforming* All these have practically the same 
meanings They imply that the seif requires cleansing. 

*Amat h another word, which al-Ghazziti uses very frequently^ 
Literally it means action, but in its wider connotation it means the 
subjugation of the appetites and impulses in such a way that the self, 
turning away from them, is attracted only towards Godj so that it is 
purged of all evil and low associations. When this is achieved, the self is 
occupied with the sight of Gewi and then the blessings of God begin to 
pour on him as they pour on the saints, the prophets and the sincere ones 
One effect of is the banishment of undesirabLe things,^ of vices 

which hinder man in his progress- Mitm/ is in fact the direction of the 
appetites along their right paths, and the controlling of passions, in 
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order to bring ths lower nature of man under the subjeetton of reason. 
That man alone who has truly subjugated his appetites and passions is 
free in the rea! sensen MifjAh^da (struggle against vice) is like the medi¬ 
cal treatment of the ^If for purging it of impuritiesp^* '“^rue knowledge 
is achieved by means of the struggling of the scirh« ^^You shall reach 
your aim by means of Mujiihffdan an-Nqft*^* ^*When God opens the doors 
of His mercy, none can close them. This is only a gift and grant out of 
the generosity of God. None has any say in it- But in order to deserve 
this gift one ha 5 to make oneself capable of receiving it by cleansing the 
self and making it free from uncleanlmess and contamination^*^ AUGhas- 
zslr frequently uses the terms, Tazkiyjfa nn-Mfs and Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, The 
root meanings of both these expressions signify that there is something 
which m jts growth has run wild; parasites have covered itj which after 
the pruning and removal of its harmful parls^ can be made to grow in 
purity and strength as its true nature demands. When the simile is 
applied to man^ it means that the self of man needs lopping and prun* 
ing or cleansing, since, by implication, the lower nature of man, his 
appetites, and passions have acquired mastery of his higher nature, ft 
b now necessary that this lower nature be controlled and brought under 
the subjugation of the higher nature vLz., reason^ by removing the vices. 
The lower nature must not be wholly annihilati^, It must be pruned 
in such a way that it ceases to be harmful. It must be made subservient 
to reason. 

The nature and signiheanoe of these expressions explain clearly the 
aim of morality. Firstly^ good conduct Js not something which can be 
superimposed Trom outside. It ii an inner development of the self. The 
«If, therefore, can develop to its full height and attain its natural beauty 
Only if allovired to grow unhampered and unsrunthered by the tempta¬ 
tions of the flesh. The Qur^Huic verse, “^He will indeed be succcsaful 
who purifies it (the self!, and he will fnil who corrupts it”,*^ emphatical¬ 
ly supports al-Ghaj.Eall's view-point. Secondly, good character docs not 
demand the total destruction of natural propensities. They are neces¬ 
sary for the body. Only they should remain under the complete cont¬ 
rol of reason and should work in harmony with it. 

Tazkijfja an-J^afs is realized through Mmafand through Afiy«W5.« 
Al-Ghazzali says, "Verily the aim of all struggle and training by means 
of good actions is the perfection of the self, its purification and cleans¬ 
ing m order to polish character.*-^ So them are two elements in the 
human self, one negative, the other positive. The negative is the deter¬ 
mining condition of the positive. Something is to be removed from the 
heart and something else is to he put in its place.«. That which is to 
be removed is variously named e. g., (evil character^. 
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dfl-Sr/rt/ tir-Radijya (thfr badj the undesired qualities), Khubth fll-Bat/fi 
(the evil of the witHin}, ^Amal al-Mashaqqa (the action which brings 
misery).*^ ^^Thenc h a mirror, whose p^^lish and reflecting power have 
been marred by dirt and impurities. The perfection of a mirror h to 
reflect a face in true form and colour* which the mirror in its present 
condition cannot do. Dirt and impurities must be removed* The self 
has the capability of acting like a mirror when it is held before the 
truth. It can sec its own Image in the light of the truth and the end, and 
dan modify and rectify itself accordingly. The attainment of this 
stage is the perfection of the human self. It is this special charai> 
tcrifitic that distinguishes man froni lower animals. The angels 
possess this power of self-reflec I ion since eternity, in them it is ever¬ 
lasting. In man it is ^'^potential” not “actual”. But man can 
acquire it and even reach the level of angels provided he fights evil 
tooth and nai! and purges his self of it altogether. If he shrinks from 
this fight he will be listed in the rant of lower animals, and will go 
tumbling from one precipice to another^ till he is hurled into the 
lowest abyss where he will stay* deprived of his perfection and happiness 
for ever**, 

^Vhen evil qualities are eradicated from the heart* good qualities 
must be established in their place. If one is satisfied simply with the 
removal of undesirable qualities, he is like a farmer who after plough^ 
ing the field and clearing it of the weeds, sits down in expectation of the 
harvest without having sown anything tn the field at all. These good 
qualities are called ^Am^l (the good action), 

Akhla^ at'Afahmvda^^ (the praiseworthy character), al-^asna^ 

(the good formation^^ Akhiuq (pleasing character}^ 

(good character), or Munjiyat^ (the redeeming deeds]* 

Thus, as man advances in ^//m af-Afi/amufa, he prepares the 
ground for Ilm al-MukSshafa which he receives from above. 



CHAPTER IX 


Knowledge of God 

rpirF, object of man’s creation is the acquisition of the knowledge of 
God.' Man’s love for God, which is the supreme end in this life and 
xhe vision of Cod which is the complete end or the summum bonum 
in the next, are direct consequences of the knowledge of God. 
Now this knowledge is achieved through the puridcation of 
the heart, which breeds love, which in its turn leads to the complete 
vision. Knowledge of God includes the knowledge of the Creator and 
the creation comprising the universe, the soul, the circumstaiioes 
attending after death, and so on^. And knowledge of these things 
constitutes the essence of Islam.* Thus it is all-comprehending, for, 
every science is a religious science, if it promotes the realization of 
perfection. No science is bad in itself, because every science is simply 
knowledge of tbe facts as they are, and this cannot be bad in itself.* 

Knowledge can be acquired through Taqlid (e. g., tradition, reve- 
. lation), observation, logical reasoning, contemplation and intuition. 
That which is gained through TaijlJd has to be verified by intuition, 
logical reasoning cannot create the feeling of certainty, when applied to 
supersensory realities, e. g., God. 

At-Ghazzall uses logical arguments to refute the heresies of the 
philosophers, but his own conviction is that logical reason cannot 
prove or disprove the existence of God, soul, and similar entities. He 
' relics mainly on observation, contemplation and intuition. Observation 
and contemplation result in intuition, which is the most reliable source 
of knowledge. It is the immediate apprehension of realities. But what is 
apprehended cannot be expressed in language. 

In this chapter only the contents of knowledge gained through 
observation and contemplation will be considered. The conditions of 
intuitive experience will be discussed in the next chapter. The former is 
the theoretical aspect oicl-Mudntala, while the latter h the form 
of •Ilm at-Mukdskafa,. In the system of al-GhazaSli al-MukSskafa is 
used for what the call Mcftlfs i, e., intuition or direct apprehension 
of supersensory realities. 

The achievement of the knowledge of God and of His works 
brings about human pcrrection*. But this state can be reached only 
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when the barriers in the heart precluding such achievement are 
removed. It, therefore, imptics that the human-self is capable of infi¬ 
nite spiritual development, the only hindrance for man being the 
darkness of his own heart acting as a veil between him and the truth.* 
It is, however, only through knowledge that he can dispel this dark¬ 
ness from his heart and approach reality. But man can never have 
perfect knowledge of God; there would consequently always remain 
a yearning for God, even after God has re\'ealed Himself to man m 
the next world. His sight wiJ) give satlsraction and pleasure, but 
the steady increase cf knowledge about Him, will constantly give new 
satisFaction and create further yearning. Since His attributeSj His 
wisdom, His actions can never be known to man as they are known to 
God Himself, the more man will know Him, the more will he yearn for 
Him. 


This yearning for knowledge is not a superimposed task on the 
self, but it originates in man from the divine clement 
which enables the human soul to partake in things Divine. Now, 
this elemenlj which is incorporated into the nature of man yearns to 
be perfect. But the perfection which it approaches may be either 
false or true. When man seeks perfection in the things of the world 
his perfection b false. His true perfection lies in the knovvJedge of 
truth and of God, and in freedom from the appetites of the body. 
The ignorant seek power, not know ledge and fresedom, whereas the 
heart of man by nature loves the perfection of knowledge and power 
and this desire continues even after the urgent needs of the body have 
been satisfied. Sometimes man seeks knowledge which is not a means 
to an immediate end* At other times one is so occupied in achieving 
the knowledge of the abstract and the abstruse that he abandons 
the idea of satisfying his appetites* This is because knowledge of a 
thing gives power and control over that thing which h in itself a kind 
of perfection and is one of the Divine qualities. 

Perfect knowledge is possessed only by God^ so the more onc*s 
knowledge is true and complete^ the more one approaches God, 
Knowledge may be either changing or elernaL The knowledge of circum¬ 
stances changes as circumstances change. But the eternal knowledge is 
knowledge of essential truths, that is, of the qualities and actions of 
God,^ ft is this knowledge which constitutes real perfection. Whoever 
acquires this knowledge gets nearer to God and the perfection achieved 
in this way continues to grow even after death. Happiness, too, is 
an outcome of this knowledge. Again, knowledge may be further 
classified as being wholly usclesSj. e, g., knowledge of poetry or of 
the ancestry of the ^Arabsj or being auxiliary to the knowledge of God, 
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SiS ^Arabic philology, Tlfl/jfr {scLenoe of Q]iir*Snic commentary), Fiqh 
(juTJspnidcnccJ and UcdUh (science of tradition). The knowledge of 
creation considered as an act of God can serve as a useful means to the 
attainment of perfect knowledge. 

Again, (gnosis) relating to the souh the universe and the 

conditions afier death, all of which involve the knowledge of the works 
of God, 13 a means to such knowledge*. God can be apprehended either 
through His works, i. c.j empirically, or through *Hm ^l-Afukdsh^faj but 
the latter method is very subtle and dehes easy acquisition. Al-Ghazzi^li 
consequently recommends empirical approach. 

(1) Knowledge of the World. The knowledge of the things of the 
world is an essential step towards the knowledge of God for two reasons.^ 
People are convinccdi in the first place, by the wisdom of the wonderful 
design of the worlds of the e^cistence of a Creator Who is All Powerfuli 
Wise and Mcrcifulj etc.* secondly^ they arc able to understand the 
value and significance of the world in relation to themselves* 

If one ponders over the expanse and scheme of creation one w ill 
find a purpose underlying everything. Everything reveals a design which 
testifies to its Crcaior. Thus* a true seeker can understand supersensory 
realities and know God and acquire love of God through the study 
of His creation* 

This study Imprcws us that this world should be regarded as a 
preparatory ground for the next- The soul has come to stay here for a 
while in order to gain knowledge and love of God* But the world can 
be known through the physical senses, so the body and soul of man 
require to be kept in the proper state in order to receive and assimilate 
essential knowledge* The needs of the body afe simple and can be 
easily satisfied. It is endow'cd with the power to accept what ii good 
for it and reject what is harmful. But in their endeavour to meet the 
requirements of the body these powers very fnoquenily overstep their 
limits and mistake the means for the end. Their excessive attachment 
to the things of the world creates a passion for the worldj with the 
result that appetites and desires, which were meant to obey and serve 
reason* bc^ln to rebel against its authority, which leads to the wreck 
of the aspirations of the souli whose need is the knowledge and love 
of God. Love of the world incapacitates the inner eye of man and he 
forgets his real destiny* Such lovers of the world are in the beginning 
illusioned by its apparent charm and loveliness but m the end, they find 
that they are betrayed and fall into despair Thus it is obvious that in 
the way of our understanding and appreciation of God theic is no 
greater obsuclc than a mistaken concept of this world. 
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(3) Knowledge of the CoNDiTtONa after Death such as the exis¬ 
tence of the next worlds punishment after deaths the HelJj rewards ffir 
virtuous deeds in Heaven, and immortality of the soul*. AUGhaFXatf’s 
belief in the world to come is based on intuitive knowledge and practical 
experience. He also presents and examines the logical arguments that 
can be adduced but considers such arguments futile^ He makes use of them 
only to please those who are impressed by them. Continuing kts exposition 
he observes that it is under the sway of passiDEis^ that people deny the 
truth of life after death. He gives numerous instances to show how peoplCj 
for the sake of Little gains, run great riskSj e.g., how a merchant stakes 
his whole wealth in the hope of making a profit in fiiture^ and how a 
student takes pains to secure fame and reputation. If people can spend 
money and energy in the hope of future worldly gains, cannot they 
undergo sufferings in this world to achieve everlasting happiness in the 
w^orld to come ? Their failure to undergo sufTerings in this world 
clearly points to the weakness of their faith in the life after deaths And 
such lack of faith is occasioned by their indifference and apathy to the 
prospects in the Hfe after death. 

Different thinkers hold different beliefs regarding the life after 
death. These may be classified as follows:^o (1) Those who believe in 
the Day of JudgmeiUj Paradise^ Helh etc. Besides the belief in sensuo¬ 
us pains and pleasures they believe in such pleasures and pains as have 
not been experienced In this world* These pleasures and pains, they 
say^ will be everlasting. This class of thinkers is found equally among 
Muslims^ Jews and Christians* (2J Those who believe that the 
pleasures and pains of the next w^orld will be only intellectual experi¬ 
ences and hold that sensuous pleasures^ and pains do not exist outside 
our bodies. They rule out sensuous pleasures because they think that 
sense perceptions and images require the body as their medium and that 
when a man dies his body perishes and the soul is separated from it. 
When the bodyj which is the Instrument of all sensuous pleasures 
is separated from the soulj the material self will never be resuscitated 
and the soul will become permanently free. After death one can 
only experience intellectual pleasures such as the pleasure one feeb after 
Winning a game. The sensuous pleasures of this world have no affinity 
at all w'ith the pleasures of the next world. Religion has held out to the 
common man the hope of such pleasures as delicious foods, etc., in the next 
world just as a boy is promised the reward of a toy so that he may go on 
w orkiiig hard to achieve sucqe:S3. Most of the S^/w and some of the 
Muslim philosophers hold this belief. (3) Those who do not believe m 
the life after death, say that Just as man was non-existent before his 
birth he will be non-exisient after his death* It is Ihb group of people 
W'hom ahGhazFiii tries to disillusion. He brings the whole weight of his 
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cnidUion to convince them of the faldty of their beliefs. As regards the 
other groups, he ignores them as long as they believe m any fonn of 
life after death. 

Those who do not believe in life after death may be grouped under 
three hcads:^* (1) Those who are totally incapable of believing that 
there can be any life after death. (2) Those for whom the possibility 
of believing is greater than the possibility of dbbelkving; and (3) Those 
for whom the possibility of disbelieving is greater than the possibility 
of believing. Of these three groups the case of those who are convinced 
of their disbelief in the next world is hopeless^ no logical arguments can 
convince tbem^ The only remedy for them is that they should be asked 
to reflect. To those who have doubts about the exbtence of life after 
death he gives practical and pragmatical argumcnis^^. He says to them, 
'‘The benefit of doubt should be on the side of belief rather than dis¬ 
belief because on bcUef hang tremendous issues. Suppose a person has 
a delicious dish before him and seme one comes and warns him not to 
take it because there is poison in it, he will refrain from eating it. The 
man who tells you that there is poison in the food might be joking 
with youj still you will give him the benefit of doubt and not take it. 
When one can believe ordinary people who do not offer any proof for 
what they say or claim^ why should one not believe the prophets ? 
Can we not trust and respect those who have been informing us about 
the future life ? Our ordinary reason forewarns us that we should 
avoid the dangers that lie ahead; therefore^ if these prophets reveal to 
us the nature of these dangers^ tell us how to avoid them or face them 
with safety^ commonsensc demands that we should pay heed to them 
and feci grateful to them. Once a person argued with Caliph 
and expressed his doubts concerning the life after death. said;, "If 

you are rights then both of us will escape punishment; but if I am rightj 
then I shall be saved but you win have to suffer."*'*^ As this world is 
the only place which provides an opportunity to man to equip himself 
for the next, he should noi> because of his doubts^ waste this great 
opportunity. Even if one has doubts about the future existence, reason 
demands that one should make allowance for the possibility that tberc 
may be a world after this. 

Suffering in the next world will be experienced by the person who 
has excessive love for this , world. He will experience peace of mind 
if he has loved God. The more one^s attachment to this world the 
greater will be one*s sufferings. AIso^ the unsatisfied desires of man 
will augment his pains and increase his wretchedness. 

The threat held out by religion that serpents and scorpions will 
torment the sinner in his grave only refers to human traits and attributes 
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in a symboiic form. The sufferings in Hell will be felt like the bite oF 
a serpent. The delights of Heaven will give the same oomFort as shady 
and fruitful trees> rivulctaj Fair maidens^ etc. These are symbolical expres¬ 
sions of the volitional nature of man- Snakes, etc,> have their abode in 
human nature. They were there in man before hts death though he was 
not aware of them. They are symbolised evils of our own nature, such 
malice, hypocrisy, pridej avariccj etc* They are the direct outcome 
of our love of the world, tf the pains were due to externa! causeSj one 
might get rid of them. But being irttegrai parts of the nature of man, 
they will never leave him. Spiritual pains will be more tormenting 
than physical ones because physical sufferings are felt only when they 
affect the soul, but when they arise in the soul itself they must be more 
painful than those experienced by the body.^* 

Al-Chazzalt believes that Heaven and Hell are spiritual in nature^ 
Spiritual hells are of many kinds-^^ Hell may be thefonoeful separation 
of the soul from the objects of one's desires. It may be the experienoe 
of shame and disgrace. After death one^s eyes will be opened and one 
will see the true nature of oue's actious done here, if one has slan¬ 
dered anyone, one will find himself eating the dead body of one's brother. 
This will create a sense of grief and horror in him. Furthcrj spiritual 
Hell may spring from disappointment and failure iu securiug the objbet 
of one’s existence. The object of the soul is to gain the knowledge of 
God. But if the soul remains ignorant of Him because of its excessive 
attachment to this world, it will fail to achieve the real purpose of its 
existence and will, therefoie, undergo immense paiu. 

The human soul is capable of attaining perfection, but to attain it, 
it has to pass through many stages of development/* viz., sensuous 
imaginative iMulakhajjfilai]^ instinctive rational 

and the Divine. In the first place, man is like a moth which 
has no memory and beats again and again against the oandte. In the 
second stage, man is like a lower animal which, once beaten, runs away 
when he sees a stick. In the third stage, he resembles a higher animal, e.g., 
a horse who instinctively avoids a danger and flees from a lion who b its 
natural enemy, but b not afraid of a camel. In the fourth atagCj he trans¬ 
cends this limit also. He apprehends objects which are beyond the scope 
of his senses and can form general concepts underlying particular objects. 
In the fifth stage, he b able to apprehend the reality of spiritual things. 
This stage is reached only by prophets and saints* At this stage, the 
reality of the soul and the significance of other spiritual things are 
revealed to man. 

Man is equipped by nature to pass through all these stages 
successfully; it is for this reason that he Is held accountable for his 
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acticcu. He can sink lower than animals and can rise above* angels. 
This ts because he possesses two soulSj an animal soul and a spiritual 
soul. The animal soul perishes with the body. It is a vapour-Jike 
substance which permeates all parts of the body in order to provide 
energy for the motor and sensory organs. The spiritual soul survives 
after the death of the body but ii cannot achieve anything after it is 
separated from the body. The animal soul is the vehicle for acquiring 
the knowledge of God- 

Human qualities like hunger, thirst, etc., are connected with the 
body and, consequently, perish wjth it. But qualities like the knowledge 
and the love of God are quite Independent of the body, and being the 
essence of man will persist after the death of the body. Similarly the 
quality of being ignorant of the knowledge of God will persist after the 
body has ceased to exist. 

The human soul persists” after the death of the body. It is 
distinct from the body and its parts. Part by part, the whole human 
body may be destroyed but the individuality of the soul remains intact. 
We can have a glimpse of the reality of this soul, by shutting our eyes 
and forgetting all and concentrating our attention on it alone. It Is 
possible to divest oneself of the consciousness of other existences but it 
is not possible to deny the individuality of the human soul, for it » so 
clear and evident that one is inevitably conscious of it. The body that 
one possesses now, is not the same as the one that be possessed in the past. 
Therefore, it is easy to conceive that the soul can survive as a separate 
entity even after the body has perished. Human reason intuitively 
perceives that death cannot put an end to the essential individuality 
of the soul. The soul loves to return to God froin whom it emanated. 

(3J Knowledge or tue Soul. It is the knowledge of the above men¬ 
tioned spiritual entity which al-Ghazzalj lays down as the key to the 
knowledge of God-** It can master all arts and sciences and can know 
the mysteries of the things that lie between the heaven and the earth. 
It works in two ways, in relation to the spiritual world and in relation 
to the physical world 

The human soul pertains to the spiritual world but belongs to the 
physical world as well. The nature of the soul can be better apprehen. 
ded by a study of Al~khalq wa’i Airtr as given by the Q,ur’an.>« The 
world of quantity, space, and time is called the physical world. Khdq; 
is derived from a root which signifies quantity, and measurement: but as 
the soul cannot be measured it is not of the physical world. And 
although it iransceitds space, time and measurement, it still remains 
Otic qf the created things because K'hatq also means to create something. 
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Ie also belongs to the transcendental world {^Aiam ^l-Amr) which means 
that it is immeasurable and indivisible^ Those who say that the soul is 
from eternity are in the wrongs because the soul is created and hence an 
accident^ and since an accident cannot exist in its own rights it must 
depend on another thing. But the soul of man is the essence of man. 
It is not a body as it cannot be divided. 

The happiness of ibis soul depends on the krtowledgc of God, which 
further depends on the contemplation of the divine works which can 
only be known through the senses. The five senses are the doors open¬ 
ing on the external world. In addition to them there is a sixth sense 
in the heart which opens on the spiritual realities. 

The senses illumme reason by giving it knowledge of the external 
world. Reason illumines the soul and the illumined soul yearns for 
union wdth Godj which is its Knowledge comes to 

the human sou] in tw^o ways. Firstly^ it comes through study and 
deduction. Tt can be acquired by e^'e^ybody and is called reflection 
and meditation. It can also be acquired through the senses^ and 
comprises aJl the sciences and arts. It corresponds to the four kinds of 
existcncGs,-° namely^ material (ractual ideational 

(Khajfil^) and intellectual Our ordinary knowledge of the 

external world is related to these four kinds of existences. Secondly, 
knowledge comes through Intuition and revelation. This knowledge is 
certain. It is the knowledge of the supcrscnsuous world. It comes 
through the sixth sense which apprehends spiritual realities. AUGhaz^all 
establishes the existence of the sixth sense on the basis of the phenome¬ 
non of dreams. In steep^ when the external senses cease to, function this 
sense begins functioning. The realities of the supersensuous world 
are seen in their nakedness and future events arc appre¬ 
hended either directly or symbolically. The soul is like a mirror equipped 
to reflect the real nature of things recorded on the ^guarded tablet/ 
When the soul is emptied of sense-knowledge^ it reacts to the images on 
the guarded tablet and receives direct impressions 

from it/i After death all thoughts will cease and the realities will be 
seen in their true perspective, ^^We stripped the veil from off thee and 
thy sight to-day is keen.”** Sometimes this knowledge comes in a sudden 
flash, at other times it takes time^ Its occurrence* however, is due to 
the grace of God. What man can do is only to purify his heart to 
receive it. This knowledge is of two kinds, IVdhy and In 

IVahy the angel who brings the message to the Prophet is visible. The 
Prophet is entrusted with the guidance of humanity and is provided 
a law for promulgation. In liham (intuition) there is no messenger 
and there is no such communication of UWp Everybody occasionally 
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receives knowledge (hteugh imuition. Bui il is difficult to know where 
the knowledge comes from. The degree of success in achieving Khrim 
or intuition is conditioned bj^ self-discipline, moral purity, and divine 
grace, but the conferment of iVahy is only a gift of God and rests 
entirely on His wtIL 

One does not experience spiritual realities only in sleep or after 
death. One can also ace them in the waking state, and also when one 
concentrates wholly on God and supersensuous entities. In the state 
of complete absorption when the functioning of the senses is stopped 
and nothing enters the heart from outside, one perceives the indcscriba' 
blc phenomena of transcendental regions. By its inherent nature the 
soul is capable of such development. 

Besides, the knowledge aspect of the soul, there is a will aspect 
which is an angelic function. The angels guide the world in accordance 
with Divine will, e*g., they bring rain when people need it, shape an 
embryo, and so on. Similarly, man too is endowed with the power 
of guiding the world to a limited extent, #.j., his own body. A highly 
developed soul may influence other bodies as well, can tame a lion 
or cure a disease. If this will power is used to benefit others, it elevates 
a man to the level of a saint or a prophet but if it is used to harm 
others, it degrades him to the level of a magician or a devil. 

Prophelhood and sainthood are stages in the development of 
the human soul along the path to God. Prophets and saints can be 
distinguished from the common people by the following certain marks: 
They see in the waking state what others see in dreams. Ordinary 
persons can influence their bodies by means of their will, but saints and 
prophets can influence bodies other than their own. Knowledge which 
the common people acquire through study, and observation, prophets 
and saints acquire through intuition. The common man cannot fully 
understand the greatness of a prophet. As in our daily life, we End 
it impossible to explain the cadence of a poem to one who has no can 
for it, or to help a colour-blind pei^on to perceive a colour, similarly 

ordinary mortals cannot fully appraise a prophcl because they are not 

properly equipped to do so. 

The greatest hindrance to such understanding and appraisal is due 
to the fact that the ordinary person acquires all knowledge through the 
senses. This dependence on the senses militates against the acquisition 
of the illuminatian that can be attained through the exercise and discip¬ 
line of the soul. In the following two paragraphs Al-GhazKaU elucida¬ 
tes the difference between objective study through sense experience and 
the method of intuition. 
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The heart may be companed t& a pond into which five streams arc 
contmually failing. To find out the real eon tent of the heart these 
channels must be stopped for a time so that the refuse they have brought 
in may be cleared off. If yon wish to get pure water from the bottom 
of the pondj you should drain out the entire quantily of the water 
supplied from without^ close the inletj and dig the bed deep so that the 
purer water may come out from the bed spontaneously* Similarlyi 
pure knowledge can only be acquired from the bottom of the heart only 
when it is emptied of the knowledge gained through the senses. 

Once the people of China and the people of Byzantium held a 
contest in the art of decorating. The king in whose presence the contest 
was held gave one part of the room to the Chinese and the opposite part 
to the Byjtantincs and hung a curtain between them so that they might 
not see each other *5 plans. The Byzantines painicd the wall with all 
sorts of pigmentSj etc. But the Chinese went on polishing the wall. 
When the curtain was removed the beautiful art of the Byzantines was 
reflected on the Chinese side. This is the method of the saints^ who 
purify their hearts so that spiritual realities may be reflected in them* 
The knowledge which comes through the sixth aensc^ inspiratiotij is 
nobler and purer than the knowledge gained through the senses. The 
acquisition of such proficiency is the highest level which the soul can 
reach. But all cannot reach this height though every human soul is 
capable of communing directly with the supernatural world- The pro¬ 
phets stand highest iu thb respect. The difference between the propheu 
and other people who have developed this facultyi is one of degree and 
not of kind. It may^p however^ be remarked that this difference cannot 
be removed by mere human endeavour and will power^ it must remain as 
a dispensation of God Al-Ghazzali proves the reality of spiritual 
inspiration on the basis of the specific functions of the human soul. 

At the time of birth a man has no knowledge of the worlds which 
God has created. It is through the senses that he gains knowledge 
during the course of his development.'^* Every sense has a separate 
function. The first sense which manifests itself is touch. Through this 
sense one perceives qualities like heatj coldj drymess^ etc. This sense 
does not help a person to perceive any other qualityj for instance^ eolours 
and forms. Next coine 3 the sense of sights which gives us knowledge of 
the w^orJd of colours and forms* Then come the senses of hearings 
smellj and tastCj etc- At the age of seven another sense appears which 
apprehends what is beyond the scope of the general senses. This is 
discrimination. In the n^t phase there appears reason through which 
are apprehended things which are necessary^ possibiCj and impossible. It 
is through reason that man learns all sciences and arts^ etc, NoWj in 
order to comprehend things which reason cannot make comprchemiblej 
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he is endowed with Imight, which reveal; invisible things^ happenings of 
the future and all the concepts which lie be^'ond the pale of discrimina¬ 
tion. There are people who only accept knowledge gained through the 
Senses and reject all other forms of knowledge. Similarly, there are people 
who rely only on reason and reject ideas gained through inspiration. 
Their denial of the role of inspiration is like that of a blind man who 
rejects the information available through sight about colour and form. 
Al'Gha^zal] proves the existence of inspiration from experience. Reason 
represents a phase in the development of man by means of ivhich hc 
gains the knowledge of abstract truths unattainable through the senses. 
Similarly irtspiration is a higher faculty which enables man to see with 
the inner eye things that lie outside the purview of reason. It is a kind 
of intuitive knowledge which cannot be gained through reason. 

(4) Knowledob of God. Knowledge of Cod^* kelps man to perfect 
himself. It exalts him over all other created things and confers upon 
him sublime glory, immortal existence, unlimited power, undying joy, 
unfailing and penetrating vision. The conviction that the greatest 
happiness of man consists in the knowledge of God is easily borne out 
by a study of the respective functioiis of each faculty with which man 
is endowed. All pleasures depend on perception and knowledge, and 
every faculty which is given to man is assigned a particular kind of 
duty whose fulfilment gives him pleasure in that special sphere; so the 
sum total of the collective functioning of all the faculties constitutes 
the sum total of happiness. The eye delights in witnessing beautiful 
forms, the car in listening to sweet melodtc.s. Similarly, there is a 
faculty of the heart about which God has said, "When God opened the 
heart of man he lived in the light of his Lord,” This faculty is called 
by various names, reason, insight, the light of faith, etc. 

AKGhazzili calls it the faculty of reason But he does not use it 

in the sense in which it is used by scholastic theologians, who identify 
it with tltc logical reason concerned with disputations and argumenta¬ 
tions, hut in the special sense, it is the capacity which helps man to under¬ 
stand metaphysical truths, i.e,, God, soul, etc. This faculty is beyond the 
reach of external and internal senses. The pleasure derived from knowl- 
edge varies according to the nature of the object known, the nobler the 
objects the higher the knowledge, and the greater the pleasure. God 
being superior to all. His knowledge must be the noblest and the most 
gratifying and His Vision the most delightful. The soul has been created 
for achieving this knowledge, and has a natural jnclination tow.-irds it. A 
soul devoid of such an inclination is diseased. Knowledge which gives 
the greatest pleasure is the knowledge of God, His qualities, His actions, 
Hts disposition of alTairs which take place in the heaven and on the 
carlhp 
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Pleasures are of two kinds^ external and internal. The former are 
experienced through the senses and the iaiier through *Aql. The internal 
pleasures are stronger in proportion to the strength of one's ^AqL Non* 
Intellectual people prefer the pleasures of the senses to the inner plea¬ 
sures, Human development at its different stages brings different 
degrees of delight to the individuali at one lime^ he loves play^ at 
another he loves marriage^ or runs after honour or reputation^ finally 
there arc people who feel pleasure in the love of God alone. 

Ai-Ghaz 3 Ali maintains that the knowledge of the soul is the key 
to the knowledge of God. "He who knows his self knows God^” is a 
well-known tradition from the Prophetj which means that he who 
understands his self will arrive at the knowledge of God- There are two 
methods of arriving at this kn□wledgeJ^ namely^ transcendental^ rational 
and empirical. Al-GhazxSli follows the empirical method* By contemp¬ 
lating on one^s own existence and attributes^ one achiev-^ the knowledge 
of Divine Existence and His attributes. AI-GhazKftli proceeds with his 
argument thus : There was a time when man did not exist. Therii he 
came into existence. He was a drop of water vvUh no organs and no 
senses^ Gradually^ he developed into a grown-up person. Who created all 
these stages of development ? Are they the work of some intelUgent 
Being or just an accidental growth ? If a person thinks about the parts 
of the body and the function which each part performs^ he will surely 
be convined that they arc so made and so adjusted only by the All- 
Powerful and Onmlsclent Creator. Such a line of thought, al-GhazziU 
3ays> may lead one from the knowledge of one*s own existence to that 
of Divine exlstcnec. The contemplation of the functions of the various 
parts of the body and of the mental qualities point to the perfect wisdom 
of God. And the contemplation of how the various needs of man are 
satisfied convinces us of His love^ etc. But the knowledge of the spiritual 
aspect of the soul helps us siiil further to know God. The soul of man 
is unfettered. It transcends the Limits of time and space. It is invisiblcj 
indivisible, and is beyond the categories of quality and quaniity. No 
qualities like shape, sizCj colour^ etc., can be attributed to it. So is Cod. 
Both are concepts and not percepts, and are consequently outHidc the 
scope of the senses. If one is convinced of one's owm "unconditloncd- 
ncss'^ by referring this conception to a higher power he may realize the 
“uncondiiloncdness/’ of God. Just as the soul rules over all the parts of 
the body without having any spatial relationship with any, siniUarly 
God rules over the whole universe^ without being spatially limited to 
any place. It is In this sense that the Prophet sald^ "God created man 
lu his own likeness”. So man arrives at the knowledge of the essential 
nature and attributes of Cod by first underslanding the essential nature 
and attributes of his own soul. 
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Now, we consider the method of God's workingp His ad ministry- 
tiorij and the delegation of His powers to the entUies called angels^ etc. 
In this Inquiry we have to acquire, first of all, the knowledge of the 
divine nature of God and His attributeSi This knowledge will reveal 
to us how He conducts the affairs of the universe* Here^ too^ the 
understanding of how the human soul go%^erns the body^ helps us to 
arrive at the knowledge of God* Soj let us see how the soul works and 
how its various activities are conducted. If you want to write the word 
'God* on a piece of paper, firsts a desire is aroused in the heart then it 
is carried by the sensory nerves to the brain, then the Image or the 
form of the word becomes imprinted on the dcrebrum, then^ the motor 
nerves connected with the fingers are affected, Hnally the fingers set the 
pen in motionj and the word appears on the paper. Similarly^ God 
rules the universe. The Divine will first affects the ninth heaven (/!/* 
the Throne)* Then, a subtle Divine Essence passes from the ninth 
to the eighth heaven called Ai-Kurst^ the Chair,—as the image of "God^ 
Then, the images of all futuFc objects in the universe, first appear in 
the guarded tablet (dW^mh The spiritual beings called 

angels stationed on the ninth and eighth heavens set in motion the skies 
and the planets and operate upon the element^ through the meteora and 
the rays. They shape the animals, the vegetables and other forms^ and 
in doing so they are aided by other angels. The material forms are in 
accordance with the Images In the Guarded Tablet, So all the cosmic 
activities originate in the ninth heaven. 

Now we come to God's Providence. The physicist attributes what 
happens in the universe to the laws of nature. The astronomer has a 
wider vision and attribute it to ihe hsavcnly bodies, etc. Bui the laws 
of nature arc themselves governed by a higher power. 

The seekers after the truth, like the physicist and the astronoraer, 
trace the law to the apparent source of its origin. So most of them 
trace to the immediate causes what should be traced to the First cause. 
Wc realize that there is only one cause and the whole universe is the 
manirestatlon of it. This highest cause is God. He is superior to all 
things, and too elevated to be known by conjecture. He cannot be measured 
by human reason. Hts unconditionedness. Will and Wisdom can by no 
means be Itkcmed to the similar functions of the human soul which is 
only an Image of Him. We can have only an imperfect and dim Idea 
of Him. In short, our knowledge about God must necessarily be very 
much limited, for He Is far beyond the domain of human understanding 
and physical Investigation, 

Now al.Ghaz*ili corn® to the central point of his ethical system. 
It is the doctrine of Tawhui, which means that there is only one causc^ 
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which 13 the Cause of all dauses. According to al-GhaasfJlj has 

four grades: — 

(1) Mere professioo of belief in God: When one says^ ''There is no 
God other than one God/" one"s heart may not be affected and there 
may not arise any cmation in the heart, (2) Both the longue and the 
heart agree and one believes in the truth of the phrase^ 'There is no God 
other than one God/^ (3) One apprehends the truth of the above 
phrase by the inner lightj or by intuition. At this stage the reality of 
the many is quite distiiict from the reality of the One^ all being the 
product of the one- One secs only one Cause as the final cause, "He 
whose heart AU^ has made receptive to Isiftm walks in His light,** 
Man at this stage comes to realize one efficient Final Causej which is the 
Cause of all causes^ This tuivhfi is the basis of practical and ethical 
philosophy. We shall describe its nature briefly herc^ Man should 
realize that the cause of everything is God- Whatever happens^ happens 
because He wills it. L^fc 4 ^ deaths disease^ etc.j are caused by Him. He 
alone is to be feared- There is nothing in the uni verse which is not 
under His control. All this knowledge comes through intuition and 
there is no other way of obtaining it. 

There arc of course immediate causes but thoy are not independent- 
In faetj all things^ ^~g.^ the sunj the moon^ the stars^ the clouds^ arc in 
the hand of God. In this third stage, the mind oF man reaches the 
point where every item in the universe becomes a tongue and reveals to 
him the unfathomable mysteries of the clivine knowledge. f4> Then 
there is a fourth stage of Tawhtd. It is connected with the practical side 
of human conduct. At this stage the seeker after truth sees only one 
Reality. Prom ihU vision every thing else is effaced^ only the AlU 
Comprehending and the All-Absorbrng One remains. The individuality 
of onc *3 own self is altogether forgotten. This stage is called by the Su/fs 
/a 7 fd\ /.tf.j one's own personality is lost in the unity of Goci 
In the third stage, the seeker recognises only one cause but the recogni¬ 
tion of a cause implies duality between the cause ajid the effect. It may 
be objected how we can overlook the diversities ex is ting in the universe 
and how can we reduce the many into one^ The coirect answer to this 
is that things may be observed from different points of view. A man^ 

viewed from the point of view of the whole presents a picture in 
which one sees only one reality and the differences between many are lost 
sight of. This is what aLGhazzili tells us explicitly. Further^ he 
thinks that enquiries about spiritual realities like God, soulj etc-j are 
forbidden by the law. ThercforCj he does not enter into the discussion 
of such problems. He has revealed certain things in some books which he 
wrote for a few of hia chosen followers and which he kept concealed from 
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the ordinary people. He knows about the actual realities, God, Soul, 
Angels, Heaven, Hell, etc., through intuition, which defy description, 
because intuition is immediate apprehension and cannot be expressed 
in words. 



CHAPTER X 


Intuitive Kncitvledge of God 

^HERE are various grades of the knowledge of God- The lowest grade is 
the faith of the common people based on authority and tradition. A 
higher grade is the kno wedge of the learned based on deduction and reflect 
tion- But the highest knowledge is gained through Afukdsfiqfa^ *Ilm cl~ 
Mfikdshaja is a certitude which is the result of the light that Gcxl iustils 
into the heart when it is purged of vices and filled with virtues through 
cl-Mu*^msIa, It is knowledge which comes to those who have intimacy 
with God and which relates to God and the unseen. Its basis 

is direct vision or esperiencc+ One realizes with certainty through 
persona] experience the truths which formerly one accepted on the 
evidence of authority or deduction^ Believers hold different views about 
the nature of God^ Angels* Heaven* Helb prophethood* revel at ion^ and 
the essence of things. But through ‘Itm at-Mokdshafc all doubts are 
removed and realities are revealed* sometimes in their nakedness^ though 
often symbolically. *Iim ai-Muk^hn/c is acquired gradually as one*a 
heart becomes more and more purified. Some times* in rare cases^ it comes 
at a single leap. Another factor that determines ^Um ai-Mukashafa is 
Divine Grace* But God promises His grace to those who toil in His 
way, HoweveTj the mysteries that arc not revealed in this world will he 
mcvealed in the next.^ 

So he who seeks God sets before himself *ltm ^l-MukBshqfa as bU 
goal. He starts with taqlfd and knowledge by contemplation and 
meditation^ but seeks to know God and the essence of things directly. 

Al-Ghazzali conceives the world as having two aspects/ naming 
them differently as the materia! world or Mushakdda or 

Afuik) and the celestial w^orld or the world of sertses 

l^Alm al^^issi) and the world of intelligence t'Jiam or the higher 

world ai-*JJaw€) and the lower world i^Alam The tran¬ 

scendental world is beyond the ken of sense and imagination* The 
physical world is a direct consequence, a manifestation* a symbol of the 
uanscendental world* ^^The seen world is to the world celestial as the 
rind is to the kcrnal, as the form lo the spirit^ as darkness to lights as 
lowness to iofiiness.” He who never yearns for the knowledge of the 
spiritual world and remains occupied wholly with the seen world is a 
brute^ nay worse than that> for the brutes arc not furnished with wings 
for flight to the unseen world as man is* 
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It is only through tho physical world that one can riso to the 
spiritual vvoridj^ for they are integrally related to each other. The world 
that is beyond the apprehension of sense and imaginLation may^ from 
the view point of the pilgrim to God> be called the Fold of the Divine^ 
the Holiness. There arc folds within folds and no man shall attain 
unto Alt^ until he has traversed the Highest. Thusj there are grades of 
ascension in the spiritual worldj and the piIgrim^s progress along the 
^Straight Path'^ is his progress through these folds * The lowest heaven 
of the pilgrim is that of the earth from which his bodily movement 
proceedsj hia sensation proceeds from the next heaven above, and his 
reason from the next still higher* From here the soul spreads wings for its 
upward flight to what seems unity with Pure Deity, a Seven Fold wayj 

Man is endowed with the power to apprehend the spiritual world* 
It is a power in the heart of man which ia termed varioiisiy a5 the 
transcendental prophetic spiritj® the spirit, the human souh* the Divine 
light within, the hidden light, the light of faith, insight, reason,**^ etc* 
The man who knows^ says al-Ghazzali this multiplicity of terms 
identifies them with only one idca^^^ He prefers to call it reason. This 
13 the power lo which God has referred in the '^And ihiis did 

We inspire thee with a spirit from Our power. Thou didst not know 
what the book was, nor (what) the faith was but we made It a light 
guiding thereby whom we please of our servants* 

Reason is as free to move in the world of dominance as sense h in 
the physical worldIn itself its proper sphere Is the Realm Celestial. 
But for the perception and knowledge of the world of dominance and 
sense it is equipped with external and internal senses. But this equip¬ 
ment! while it is essential for the existence of this spiritual entity in the 
physical world, becomes a veil between reason and the unseen w'orld and 
a source of error in the apprehension of that world.This veil of the 
senses will be cast oflT after death and, then, man will witness the unseen 
realities, as if with his physical eyes. God will say unto man, ^"^We 
have stripped thee of the veil that covered thee, and thy vision this 
day is sharp".AhGha^zSli makes use of the word K<ishafa (stripped 
off) that occurs in this verse^ in developing his theory that *Ilm ai-MukH* 
sk&f^ Is the direct intuition of reality when the veil of ihc senses has 
bceni lifted. 

Sometimes the authority of the senses is suppressed even when we 
art alive as in sleep. It so happens also while we are awake. If the 
light of reason is pure and clear and one is absorbed in the rtmemb- 
ranoe of God,^* one will perceive unseen Realities directly in a way 
that can be best expressed by the word "intuitive*. But this vdl of 
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'sense Md imaginaiion% though gross, may also be cleansed and refined 
by freeing life from the dominance of the senses so that the light of 
reality may filter through. In the case of the prophets this veil becomes 
like transparent glass and they can see God in the physical world hich 
becomes a ^Niche* for His Light. 

Dr. Iqbiil has charged al-Ghazzali with the failure 'to sec that 
thought and intuition arc organically related and that thought must 
necessarily simulate finitude and inconclusiveness because of its alliance 
with serial timc^,^^ With regard to the right relationship between 
thought and intuition in another passage of the same book* Iqbal obser* 
veSj “They spring up from the same root and complement each other. 
The one grasps reality piecemeal, the other in its wholeness^ The one 
fi?ccs its gaste on the eternal* the other on the temporal aspect of reality. 
The one is present enjoyment of the whole of reality; the other aims at 
traversing the whole by slowly specifying and closing up the various 
regions of the whole for exclusive observation. Both are in need of each 
other for mutual rejuvenation. Both seek visions of the same reality 
which reveals itself to them in accordance \sdth their function in life. 
In fact, intuition^ as Bergson rightly says js only a higher kind of 
imcllect",is 

Dr. lqb&l*s charge is not tmc. AI-Gha^zRli holds almost the sarne 
view of thought and intuition which he himself holds. As shown above, 
according to Al-Ghaa^att, the proper activity of reason is intuition. 
Thought is a form of activity imposed upon reason by the necessity of 
the senses, in a world of time and space, and the finite and temporal 
nature of thought is conditioned by these limitations^ Thus thought 
and intuition, according to al-Ghazzili also, have the same roots and 
they are organically interrdaicd. Inmition, abGhaazill like Bergson 
would say* is the higher form of intellect* when the intellect is freed 
from the limiiations of the senses.*® 

Al-Ghazzali docs not deny thought as a means of reaching the 
Infinite* ^‘These gnostics of God after their descent from the Heaven of 
Reality are agreed that they saw nothing existent but One Being. Bui 
of those some have reached this stage by thought while others have 
reached it by ecstasy and expericnce^\®® 

Againp '^Thc knowledge of the reality of the world that h in the 
heart sometimes comes through the senses (thoughts directed to the 
world of senses)* and sometimes from the presened Tablet itself* even 
as the form of the sun is perceived by the eye same times by looking at it 
directly* and some Limes by looking at its rejection through water* and 
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this reflection docs not differ in its form from the original”,*! TTicre is 
no difference between intuitive knowledge {fihQm) and knowledge acqui¬ 
red by reflection whh regard to ihcEr respective nature, seats, and 
sources c3tecpt in so far as they are different fomts of activity. Intuition . 
according to al-Cha^Koli, depends on DivLae grace as well* The intro¬ 
duction of the religious element cannot make his theory unacoeptab le 
until the unknown factor in intuition is detemiincd*^ We might say 
in the words of Iqbfcl that the one (intuition) fixes its gase on the eternal, 
and the other (thought] on the temporai aspect of Reality, Both seek 
visions of Reality which reveals itself to them in accordance with their 
function in life. 

Thought and Intuition coinplement each other. The learned in 
their search after God insist more on thought and contemplation while 
the S^fJs emphasise more the purification of the heart, to prepare it for 
direct intuitive experience, yet contemplation is an essential part of the 
discipline of the and it ii often during contemplation that intuitive 

experience comes as a climax as if sense and imagination suddenly 
become like a transparent glass. The learned who seek Reality through 
thought are greatly rejuvenated by intuitive experienoej for with this 
experience they become established in knowledge.^ 

Al-Ghazz|lij denies thought as a means to the knowledge of Godj 
when it is scrupulously divorced from non-conceptual modes of approa¬ 
ching Reality, and based entirely upon logic. To take an illustration 
from ihe life of al-Gha^xali himself, when at the age of twenty-eight he 
set his mind on the search for truth, and began to examine the founda¬ 
tions of certitude he found that he could not trust the evidence of his 
senses. But, logically,^ he could not trust the evidence of his intellect 
ciihcTj for all this life might be like a dream and we might find all 
knowledge attained here vain and unreal when we wake up in another 
life. Al-Gha?iali was thus led into perfect scepticism and for about 
two months, he almost felt paralysed. Then came the light not from 
argument and logic but From within the heart with the reassurance that 
the light of reason was not a mere hallucination. Al-Ghas^zllt trusted 
this light and proceeded on his Journey^ sifting truth from falsehood 
by argument and logic till he faund that truth Jay with the Sfi/fr* A]- 
Ghaxzali distrusts thought, as an instrument for attaining the knowledge 
of God wlica it is completely severed from intuition* To know Realityj 
Thought and Intuition should work as allies complementing and reju^ 
venating each other^ 

Dr* Iqbal says further^ '^Both Kant and Ghaxiali failed to sec 
that thought, in the very act of knowledge, passes beyond its own 
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BriLtudc. The finitiidw or Nature^ are reciprocally excimivc. Not so 
the limtudes of thought which is* in its essential nature^ Incapable of 
tiiuitation and cannot rcinaiJi imprisoned in the narrow circuit of its 
own individuality. In the wide world beyond Itself nothing is alien to 
itp It h in its progressive parlicipation in the life of the apparently 
alien that thought demolishes the walls of its hnitude and enjoys its 
potential infinitude. Its movemeni becomes possible only because of 
the implicit presence in its finite individuality of the infinite, which keeps 
alive within it the flame of aspiration and sustains it in its endless 
pursuit. It is a mistake to regard thought as inconclusive, for it too> in 
its own wayi is a greeting of the finite with the infinite”-*. 

Again: ^^In its essential nature^ ihen, thought is not static; it is 
dynamic and unfolds its internal infinitude in time like the seed whteh^ 
from the very beginning, carries within itself the organic unity of the 
tree ns a present fact. Thought is, therefore, the whole in its 
dynamic self-expression^ appearing to the tempora! vision as a 
series of definite specifications which cannot be understood except by 
a reciprocal reference. Their meaning lies not in their seJf-ldentity, 
bu t in the larger whole of which they are the specific aspects. This 
larger whole 13^ to use a Qjifanic metaphor, a kind of * Preserved Tabkt% 
which holds up the entire undetermined possibilities of knowledge as a 
present reality, revealing itself in ^rial time as a succession of finite 
concepts appearing to reach a unity which is already present in them*\^ 

The following will throw light on the dynamic nature of thought 
and its internal infinitude which Dr. Iqb^l has pointed out. 

Al-Gha^zalf pointed out®^ that no knowledge through thought can 
be attained without previous knowledge. There take place analyses^ 
syntheses and various dispositiofis of the known and we advance towards 
the unknown. Thus the parent thought always has in it the germs 
of all the knowledge that follows^ and it is in a way a scir-unfoldirient 
of the same seed with nourishment and engrafting from observatiouj 
experience^ and refleciion. To illustrate by means of an analogy, the 
germ plasm of the first parent of humanity has not yet died out* It is 
living on from man to man and generation to generation and still 
unfolding itself in the germ-plasm of the new births. 

While explaining the Light Versed in the Qur^tin he sayi that the 
light of thought is symbolized in the Qiir’aa by **a. Blessed Olive tree 
which 13 neither of the East nor of the WestJ^ From the trunk of parent 
proposition wc advance towards a complete tree of knowledge^ the 
ramifications of w^tich arc unending and ever^progressing, ^^cach con¬ 
clusion becoming a seed for further conclusioos.*" The Tree is Hot to be 
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symboLked by a quiaccor apple or pouic^ranate trccj but by ait olive tree 
because the fruit of the olive tree yields the lightest and the brightest of 
all oils and so does the fruit of thought yield bright [ight^ Since the 
fruit of thought is uniimited it h lo be sytaboii^d by an ohvc tree that 
is blessed. Since thought does not exist Jii space and recognizes no 
direction nor nearness nor distance^ it is said that this tree is neither 
from the East nor from the West-*® The above is only a prosaic way 
of saying what Dr. Iqbal has expressed in. a terse and delinite language^ 
"^Thought in the very act of knowledge passes beyond its hnitude^ etc.” 

Again, in Aftshiat contrasting the light of reason with the eye he 
points out that reason apprehends concepts and conc^ts cannot be 
conceived as finite. The knowledge-content presented to the mind or 
present in it at any one moment is finite but potentially it is cognitive 
of the infinite; for examplci reason apprehends the serjes of integers 
which are infinitCi again,^ reason knows that it possesses the knowledge 
of the knowledge of things and so on ad-infiftiium. 

Prom this it seems that al-GhazzSl| w^as conscious of the infinite 
reaches of thought and of the fact that thought is potentially a micro¬ 
cosm containing infinity wiihiit ii as the seed has the trtt. The progress 
of thought is a process of self-unravelling for as thought is progressing 
from concept to concept^ each time it is materialising and preienting 
the potentialities within a larger concept. 

All forms of ^Itm al-Mukdshafa;, or knowledge from the higher 
worlds are conveyed to man by agents of that world known as angels 
The highest form of ^lim al-Mukd^shafa or intuitive experience is wahj^ 
which U the privilege of the prophets* and in which the messenger angel 
assumes a visible form before the prophet. All other forms of intuitive 
experience are Hf^m- The commonest forms of in tuition is the reception 
by the mind of knowledge or an idea, w^hostj whencCj why^ or how w^e 
do not know and cannot uoderstand. Other forms in which iiitUTtive 
knowledge comes to man are dreams or waking visions.*^ 

In sleep the senses cease to function and the soul is left free 
from preoccupation with the world of senses. Then often enough from the 
souls of the virtuous the veil from the unseen world is withdrawn, and 
a person receives knowledge from that worlds of things distant m space 
and time^ especially of things that arc yet in the womb of the future^ 
and ideas or impressions imprinted and preserved in &!-Lawh al-Mah/uz 
are conveyed to him in advance. All objects and all acts, all that 
exists tn this world* or has existed since its creation or will exist till the 
day of resurrection, already exist* impriiated in the spiritual world on 
the ei-Zawh or the Preserved Tablet. Only for a time does 
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it assume a physical garb and then doffs it. Just as the Imagination 
clothes in ’words^ ideas that come to the mind^ similarly in that state of 
sleep, imagination clothes in words^ the ideas and impressions conveyed 
to it from the unseen, worlds in familiar forms stored in memory^ which 
are either a direct representation of the idea or are symbolic of it.*^ 
We never see in dreams God or the prophet themsclvca but the idea of 
them clothed in form and wIouTp This idea or image is made a vehicle 
of knowledge by God. Only this symbol or image will have some corres¬ 
pondence with the quality of the imagined or the symbolized, i.g.j the 
image of God must be usually light, or some such beautiful form as 
befits the beauty and greatness of God- An enemy may be symbolized 
by a snake^ a voluptuary by a pig^ the devil by a toadj similarly God 
may be visualized by the symbols of beauty^ grandeur and majesty. 

Preoccupation with passions and appetites acts as a veil between 
the mind and the spiritual world. The soul is not drawn towards the 
spiritual world but towards its dominant interests and bo dreams are 
a fulfilment of the secret desires of man.** 

What is possible in sleep is poBsiblc in the waking state. An 
illustration” of a vision in the waking state has been cited by al- 
Ghazz^l]% The Prophet said that he saw *Abd^ Rahman b* *Awf 
enter paradise crawling. The Prophet saw this while awake. The soul 
got the intuition of the ideaj and directly the internal senses clothed 
the idea in a form analogous to the ideup The riches of ^AbdUr Rdh^n 
dragged him down to the world, so much so that his strong faith and 
great piety could with difficulty work his salvation. The difficulty of 
entering heaven due to the downward pull of excessive worldly posses¬ 
sions was symbolized by the imagination in the shape of crawling. 
The Prophet saw the image with his own eyes* ll was a truth that he 
saw, but it was not the person of ^Abdur but the personified 

idea. It was a universal truth perceis^cd intuitively in the person of 
Thus can be explained all the waking visions of 
the Prophet relating to the dead or the living as visions of spiritual 
ideas clothed in analogous images. 

This phenomenon of Intuitive experience by means of symbols 
could be explained by assuming that the heart has two windows** 
contiguous to each other^ one opening on the world of sense, and 
the other on the realm celestial forming the opening for the entrance 
of and uuhj. This latter window opens for those who are not 

under the dominance of the senses. Whatev^er knowledge or light 
comes to the heart from the realm celestial casts its reflection on both 
these aspects of the hearti Whatever is perceived by this celestial 
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Aspect of the hcArt is perceived by means of imagesj directly drawn 
from the great storehouse of images from the celestial world itself 
and eorresponding to the impression created by the senses. In the 
world of sense where we perceive first the image and then the idea there 
is always room for discrepancy between the form and the spirit, for in 
the case of those whose sense and imagination have remained gross on 
account of slavery to the senses the light of reality will not filter 
through, therefore in the resultant darkness there will always be 
found room for mistake,^ But in the case of knowledge from the 
celestial W'orld the idea is perceived first and then directly given a 
suitable form. Hence there is a certain correspondence between the 
form and the spirit.** In the case of spiritual adepts this window is 
almost constantly open so that the spiritual perception is not inter¬ 
rupted even during waking hours.*' 

In purging the heart of vices, and adorning it with virtues, as 
indicated above, lies the principle of general self-discipline which 
prepares the heart for the intuitive knowledge of God. 
or contemplation is a particular practice which prepares the heart 
for immediate intuitive experience, provided the heart is already suffi. 
ciently purified. It consists of complete mental detachment from 
all environment and concentration upon the physical heart, and then 
as it were waiting for the light to enter the heart. This is how know¬ 
ledge from God is often directly flashed upon the heart. 

This method of achieving knowledge from the depths of the heart 
by closing completely the paths of the senses niay be likened to the 
digging at the bottom of a pond, and obtaining purer and fresher water 
from beneath, after the inlets pouring in water from outside have been 
closed.** About the explanation, already given in this section, of the 
source and manner of the intuitive knowledge that comes to man, 
hdacdonald says, “It is a startling anticipation of Wordsworth’s eternal 
deep, Imunted for ever by the eternal mind and of a still more recent 
conception of a subliminal self in direct touch with the Infinite”.** 

Sometimes one sees reality not in symbols but in physical naked¬ 
ness. The Prophet usually saw the messenger angel in the form of 
Dahj/a^Kalby who possessed an extremely beautiful person. Twice, 
however, he saw the angel in his real form. And once he saw him on 
the night of his ascent at $cdrti ot-Muntahs, and once, on another 
occasion, w’hen at the request of the prophet the angel appeared at the 
top of Koffi-flira, and filled the whole earth from East to West.*'^ 

Such a vision may usually take the form of a sudden flash which 
might overwhelm the soul. It may be of a short or long duration, and 
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may occm at short or long intervals.This shedding off of the veil of 
senses might be something analogous to the experience of Wordsworth^ 
frequent in childhood^ though rare in advanced age:— 

**Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward thingsj 
Fallings from us, vanishing^ 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized^ 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised”,*® 

The infinite marvels of the universe are au overwhelming evidence 
of the livings infinUely wise and powerful God- Yet the common people 
often do not realize it. One of the reasons is that man comes into 
contact with the wonders and mysteries of the heavens and the earthy 
and what is between them> almost froni the beginnings of life when his 
reasoning faculties have not yet developed. When he bex^om^^ mature 
the objects have become too familiar^ and seem comman-plaoci more¬ 
over now he falls a victim to his appetities and passions which act as a 
veil shutting off the truth- Men are familiar with such an infinite 
variety of forms of life and beauty^ that a sudden revelation of some¬ 
thing new may not move them to wonder and yet it is often an such 
occasions that men cry outj spontaneously^ in praise and admiralian of 
their Creatorj “The hand that made us is Divine-*^ If a wise man^, 
biind from birth, were suddenly to possess sight and stand in the midst 
of the wonderful panorama of form and colour and witness the mys-* 
terious forces and the stupendous powers and magnitudes of the 
universe^ he would be simply filled with awe and ecstasyj rather the 
probability is that he would be overpowered and bewildered, and even 
lose his reason.** 

"God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth*^** but only to 
those who know that there is nothing so utterly manifest as 
and yet it is by this very fact that He is hidden from the sight of the 
common people. When we see the various colours, the red^ the blue, 
and the green during the day time, wc may deny that there exists 
light, alongside the blue and the red and the green. We see the colours 
and think that they exist by themselves. Were there eternal sunlight 
of unchanging shade, Only the wisest few would believe that colours 
owed their manirestation or even existence to being inseparably blend¬ 
ed in the sunlight^ allhough that being is the most manifest of all 
things and through it alone all thinp become manifest. The truth 
Qf this phenomenon, though diSeqU to conceive, becomes evident 
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when night foliaws day. This methad of contraries, howeverj cannot be 
applied to God. Att^ is obscure to the common people because He 
is too obvious. He is concealed in the excessive effulgence of his 
own glory.*® 

But A!!Ah*s gnostics know as if they witness, with 

their own eyes, not only that AlUh alone is the Real Light, but also 
He alone is the Real Being; not only that there is no Deity but He; but 
also that, "There is no He but He.” "None but He possesses selfhood 
and identity, all other indvjdualities are referred to only in a figura¬ 
tive sense, that is their existence is, only a reflection of the actual and 
they are only an image of the real,** Nothing exists by itself; every¬ 
thing exists only in its God-aspect, for, from Him alone it derives its 
being. Thus man reaches the highest point of ascent in the realization 
Of God; namely, the kingdom of pure and absolute Onc-and-Onliness. 
Plurality vanishes here into totality; and there remains no room for 
further progress. 

It is most tempting to examine these mystical and ocstatic out¬ 
pourings of al-Ghazzih for any lurking pantheism in them. They 
will certainly not bear the close scrutiny of an orthodox theologian. 
*^AilaKs gnostics, when they reached the ultimate point of the ascent 
to Reality, witnessed, as if with their physical eyes, that there exists 
nothing save AUak alone.”*^ We could easily argue from this that 
^*AUak is all and all is AllBk'* Yet in the same breath al-Ghazzjl] tell us 
lhat'M//gA’j gnostics witness that every thing else is perishing except 
His countenance, and not that it Is perishing at any point of time 
but it is perishing from eternity to eternity.”** Here is something beside 
Allah that is perishing. Again, "All existence is exclusively His Aspect 
Now it is impossible that He should be greater than His own Aspect. 
The meaning is that He Is too Great to be called Greater, or Most 
Great, by way of relation or comparison.” 

Aiiak cannot be greater thanJi.His AspectJnerJlesser, therefore 
must be one with it. Yet, though things are not self-subs is tent and 
exist only in their God-aspect, iheyjhave a real being. 

There is no doubt that in isolated sentences we will get reflec¬ 
tions of pantheism. But if we remember al-GhajZali's rational and 
pracucal attitude as a whole, we are forced to the conclusion that we 
cannot associate him with pantheism In any form. He himself would 
have vehemently denied It, He had great respect for mystics like d- 
Heifaj. His seemingly blasphemous utterances were not lo be taken 
account of because they were made in a state of inebriatiQn, If they 
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would perceive uougbt but God and lost conseiousness of their own 
selves it was bceavse they were so overwhelmed that they lost all capa^ 
city for thought of aught else. ^^But the one grace of God that created 
balance in the life on this earth” says ahChazzaii is 'reason/** 

His position is between the orthodox theologian^ who would 
divide God and his creation into tw^o entities and that of the pantheist 
who w'ould deny the existence of ever^^thing except Cq4* The universe 
has a being but only in relation to God. This is the meaning of the 
^‘ersc^ ^'Everything perisheth except His counteuancej His 
Aspects.It is difficult to determine exactly what al-Ghazz^!| means 
by ^t3sf€ct/ In any ca^e it docs away with pantheism and yet retains 
the mystical verity of the One-and-Onliness of God^ 

This truth is revealed either to the learned through study and 
contemplation or to the saints and saint-friends of God through ecstasy. 
These latter sometimes in the state of transport are so overwhelmed 
by the experience that they Jose their reason for the moment^ lose 
consciousness of every lhing> even of their own selves and bcoomcj as it 
were^ identified {muitaUid) with This is the stage of 

fanS,* Some of them in that state have cried out am the One Rcal”“ 
or ^^Glory be to me;’* or “How great is my glory."** But when they 
returned to themselves they realized that it was not actual Union with 
Atlahj not itiihe^d (identification or mergingj but Tawhid^ that is per¬ 
ception of the Unity of Allah* 

There is uo point of ascent beyond the unitary experienccj and though 
the mystic would fain remain thercj this is not the goal of goals» The 
next stage in his progress is his descent to the lowest heaven the physical 
world of sense and reason-bringing along with him the light he has 
received, Al-Ghazz^l! saysj "This is the goal of gcalsj and the 
highest object of spiritual quests but only the gnostics can fully 
understand it"*** 

“It is no W'ondcf”^ he says^ ^^that the learned liken this descent 
towards the heaven of this earthy to the descent of the angel. But some 
gnostics have gone furiher. Being immersed in the One-and-Onltness of 
God they have declared that this descent is the descent of God to use 
physical parts and senses" k®* This descent j ihereforCj is into the life 
of mankind spiritually rejuvenated with the unitary experience. What 
would be the nature of the activity of the saint-friend after his descent 
is not made clear by al-Ghazz^l|. He cannot mean by this descent 
merely a return to the normal self, for this return is inevitable and 
cannot thercforCj be called the goal of goalSi He merely says that 
this is what only the gnostics can understand. 
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That this Activity consists tn not catting oacsclP Aw^y froiQ 
mankind but al-'^aq can be mrerrcd from his writings, e.g,, here 

is a defimtc statement f 

“The most beautiful qualities in the Saint friends of God which 
draw the human heart towards them Jie in throe dimctions: firstly, in 
their knowledge of God, His angels. His books. His prophets and their 
teachings; secondly, in the power they possess of reforming their own 
souls and the souls of their fellowmeo, this latter fact they accomplish 
by IrshSd and Sij/nsa (by direction and administration); and, lastly, in 
their purity from all that is base and evil, and their purity from the 
dominating passions that lead astray from God and beckon towards 
evil”« 

Here is a tradition of the prophet, it runs ; ‘^AUah hath seventy 
thousand veils of light and darkness; were He to withdraw them, the 
splendour of His Aspect would surely consume any one who apprehended 
Him with his sight” 

Atiah is pure and glorious Light, therefore the veils must relate to 
those from whom Am/, is veiled, Al-Ghazaalj makes an attempt to 
give a classification of the veiled among mankind, which incidentally 

brings into prominence many baffling conceptions of the veiled nature 

of God, Mankind is divided into four classes; those who are veiled by 
pure darkness, those veiled by mixed light and darkness, those veiled by 
pure Light, and lastly those who attain unto Al/SAAi 

The most startling parts of this scheme are the or the 

Vicegerent and the theory that the knowledge of the Movement of the 
Heavens is the sole basis for the gradations of nearness to Alls/, But 
inspite of the fantastic schemes like that of in Mishkat his 

position is quite clear ;— ’’ 

(l}That God can be apprehended, through *Ilm a/^Mu^As/iafa 
The attainment of the knowledge of God is the highest perfection of man 
on this earth, That the highest knowledge of God should consist in 
knowing that He is absolutely unknowable has been rejected, among 
other opinions, by al-Gha.zMi himself in /hja’^ in his remarks regarding 
'ffm al-AfuiS,/,a/a, as the opinion of people who do not know (Ij That 
there is a certain symbolic correspondence between man and God in 
outward form as also there is certain affinity in spirit. "There is an 
affinity between man and God not in outward form but in spirit Of 
this affinity a part can U put on paper, and a part, it is impossible to lay 
down in clear terms and it is right to hold our tongue with regard to it 
so that the wayfarers to God might discover it for themselves when 
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they have r«achf:d their destination. That which can be put down is 
that man should be near unto AUah in those of fits attributes which 
we are commanded to cultivate in ourselves, knowledgej love, 

charity, etc. The afBnity which cannot be elaborated in writing and 
speech is an excLusive characteristic of roan and Is hinted at in the 
Qjir*anic verse, ^And they ask you about the soul; say the soul is a 
divine affair;** and further in the verse^ *When 1 made him and brea¬ 
thed into him of my sour'*° and again in the verscj ^We have made 
thee a successor on the earthy"** etc.” 

The problems of the Vicegerent and the movement of Heavens do 
not play any part in the religious philosophy of ahGha^zlIj. The 
highest point of ascent in the knowledge of God lies in unitary experi¬ 
ence and the goal of goals is descent therefrom to life in the midst of 
men, ^"^trailing clouds of glory.^’ 



CHAPTER XI 


Eov« of God 

J^ovm of God is the essence of Isifttn. Al-Ghazzili makes it the 
supreme end of man, m this world,‘ Some theologians have doubted 
the ^saib.Uty of man’s love for God. They argue that love can exist 
only between members of the same species, and since man and God a« 
not hooiQgcneous^ nfl love cg.n exist between them* Lqvc> in its itrferentt 
to ^ means nothing else than obediendc to Him J AJ-Gha^zali in 
reply elucidates the meaning of Jove between man and God and shows 

gadsfb> t.g,, God loses them and they love God."««No one will be 
truly faithful till God is dearer to him than all else/’* 

Knowledge of God is related to love of God.» Love is a natural 
mclination towards objects (hat give pleasure. Hate, on the contrary 
to objects that give pain. Both love and 
imply knowledge ol object, ihat give pleasure or pain. Unless objects 
^ome known, t^e can be no occasion for either inclination tfor 
repulsion from them. Knowledge of objects may give pleasure or 

pam ,o a person or leave him indifferent. In the <Z of pfeasZ th“ 

person is drawn to object, but in other ca^e* 1,.. i* if j l 
S imilarly, of God may or may not give pleas^^ a^p^rs'^ 

A perwn who is habituated lo the temptations of the flesh k 

heart is thereby burdened with hindrance, wiU fli T 
the knowledfie nf r^A * 7 ^ * pleasure m 

me Jtnowledge of God. A person who knows God and loves 

God in all instances. Hence love of God is a hither SH i u 
knowledge, 

r„H I"*"' “ «““■»■»« or the v-- .-.r- of 

Cod there arc various stages and the hiahest sta«. ■* ,“ 

highcinmaoriovo. Knowledge moy be ireemnnf^r . 

The fonne, i. app„he„.Jon of^yeeB thSn^ “he 

knowledge of objects and their love is comLon Perceptual 

God cannot be known immediately through 

cons^ucntly. He cannot be an object of !ovc JjT 

heewledpe. Knowledge of Cod I. ,op^.pe,:;i7 ht^rfLoUt 
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of tucha ktiowled^. TKis knowledge comes through faith, reflection^ 
reasoning and intuition {^tlm al-Mufcdshsf&j^ the enumeration being In 
the ascending order of spiritual development. Love of God Is associated^ 
in the heart of the seeker, with every type of super*perceplual knowledge 
of Cod. Bm the highest and the most complete love is associated with 
intuition^ the highest type of knowledge. 

Why should a person feel pleasure in the knowledge of God and 
direct his love to Him ? AUGhazz&iT answers this question by 
explaining that God is the supreme object of love because He i; the 
ultimate and absolute source of all the causes which lie behind the 
objects of our love. 

The impulsion to love may be broadly attributed to four causes! 
( 1 ) Love of the self.^ Every living Individual is impelled to struggle 
for its own presenration. At the perceptual level man strives for his 
existence not because of his fear of death or of Divine retribution after 
death but simply because he loves to exist. He loves not only his self 
as such but also its perfection. He dislikes his imperfections because 
every imperfection implies a defect of some good quality of the self. 
Next to the self and its perfection, a person loves that on which all 
this depends, his limbSj strength, wealth, progeny^ family, friendsj 
trihes^ etc.* (2) Love of a benefactor for the benefits received from him^ 
A man’s love for his benefactor^ is nothing but a desire for the 
preservation of those who minister to his desire for selLprcservation. 
It Is a form of self-love. The benefactor is not loved for his own sake 
as the self is. This love may cease when the benefits ccase^ even if the 
benefactor be still alive, It is more or Jess directly proportional to 
the urgency of the gifts received. ( 3 ) Love of beauty. Beauty is loved 
for its own sate irrespective of any benefit or gain. Its apprehension 
gives rise to pleasant esthetic feelings'" which constitute an end in 
themselves. The quality of beauty resides in the harmony and perfec¬ 
tion of objects. Beautiful objects Include not only perceptible bodies 
like the human limbs, hut also conceptual forms, character, virtue, 
kfiowtedge,*^! We oftenMove those who have gone before us and whose 
excellent qualities of heart, we have never directly observed. If some 
persons, for example, love 'Aba Bakr and ^Umar, it is because they 
represented in their persons and conduct the highest expressions of 
some of the noblest qualities of the heart such as knowledge, power, 
devotion, love, courage, piety, etc., which enabled them to control 
and curb their baser nature and develop their nobler and higher selL 
These qualities did not die with them, after their bones and flesh had 
decomposed and disappeared.^* ( 4 ) Love based on afiSnlEy between 
two souU- Good soitb arc naturally attached to each other. 
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A1-Gha22a][ explains how God holds alt the causes that inspire 
man to love. Therefore, He alone is worthy of love. Love for the 
Prophet IS also excellent since it leads to love of God. Those who 
love objects other than God, do not have real knowledge of God. Real 
knowledge of God is the source of love of God. 

Since man loves the self he niust love God who Is his Creator 
and also the Creator of what he desires for his preservation and per¬ 
fection. Mart cannot achieve anything without His grace and blessiog. 

The second cause, too, must lead man to love God Who is the ulti¬ 
mate Benefactor. All the benefits are received from Him alone. The 
philanthropist is only the instrument of the Divine Benefactor, The 
beneficence of man is born of his selfish motives. He expects and 
longs for something better than what he sacrifices. For instance he 
hopes to receive in return popularity, influence, or gratification of 
some of his desires.!* God does not expect anything from His crea- 
turcs and has no selfish end in view. 

The third cause of love is also present in God. He possesses the 
qualities of power, knowledge and beauty to an absolutely supreme 
degree. These qualities as mao discerns them in himself are the gifts 
of God. ^ compared with God in respect of these qualities, man is 
a non.entity. God’s Itnowledgc is boundless. His power absolute and 
His beauty perfect. Therefore, God alone deserves qomplete and 
exclusive love. 

Further, man possesses a certain affinity or likeness to Allah .It 
is evident from the Qur'an, and the Harftth. Man is enjoined to adorn 
himself with the virtues of AUsh. "Characterize yourself," said the 
Prophet, "with the virtues of AllEk/’^* e g., knowledge, love, charity, etc 
But there is also a deeper correspondence and affinity between man and 
God which is hinted at in various verses of the Q,«r*un, e.g.^ «And they 
ask thee about the soul, say that the soul is an affair of God”;** "When 
I made him and breathed into him of My Soul”,** "We have made 
thee a Vicegerent on the earth».'« But this deeper affinity, al-GhasUli 
says, is impossible to express in words. It can only be experienced and 
realized by those who enjoy intimacy with God. 

The realization that God possesses all the four factors which 
condition love to an infinite and perfect degree, and that He and none 
else deserves our love and adoration comes to man by hearsay by 
thought and reflection, or by direct intuitive knowledge of God When 

love of everything except God is entirely obliterated from the heart so 

that man fives, breathes and acts in and for God, and finds no joy or 
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peace except in that which relates to Hinij when he has wholly purified 
himself through al- \fu^nmala and has attained to al-iXfiikSjhafa 
then alone he reaches the stage of complete love, 

Tliat God also loves man is proved by a nuirtber of verses in the 
Qjir*dn^ such as* ^'He loves them and the>^ love Him; Verily Aitah loves 
the repentant and those who purify lhciTiselves*% etc.** Now love 
means an inclination towards an agreeable object^ This inclination is 
the impulse to satisfy a need+ Need implies a defect* want of some¬ 
thing* an urge towards the perfection of what is an imperfectionp It is 
self-evident that such an Inclination in God towards anything is Ini’^ 
possibki God has no need* no defect and imperfection. Therefore the 
word Jove when used for God cannot have the same meaning as when 
it is u^ed for man. Similarly all other words when used for God have a 
Divine connotation.^ Cod is the embodiment of perfection. No change 
can affect Him. So His love is quite different from matds love. Then 
what b His love like ? When God loved His creaturesj He loved them, 
not as separate beings from Himself* for affection to anything other 
than Himself will imply an imperfection or need in Him. It may be 
said that God*s love for men is like His love for His own works^ which 
means that He alone enlists. 

Further, Code's love for man means that He removes the veil from 
the heart of man or draws him nearer* or that God had so ordained 
since the beginning that man should be able to approach Him. Now* 
if love is attributed to the eternal will of God* through which man has 
become able to approach Himj God^s love for man will be eternal,*^ 
But if Cod's love for man is attributed to His removal of veil from the 
heart of man, it w^ill become JJadith ^createdj new^ because of the new¬ 
ness of the cause. This is impossible. In fact all that happens^ is due 
to the purification of the heart* which also must be in consonance with 
the will of God. Purification of the heart has its natural consequences. 
Again nearness to God does not mean that any change can take place 
in God, for God is unchangeable. So whatever happens, happens to 
man. Man becomes nearer to God not in space and time but in good 
qualicies* by controlling his appetites, atiger^ etc. In this way the 
position of man is ele^'aled without any difference occurring in God^s 
position. In short* God's love for man means that after man has 
purified his heart, God admits him to His proximity and removes the 
veil from his heart in order to enable him to observe Him with his 
hearth eye. 

Love expresses itself in the conduct of man. The tongue^ the eyes* 
the Zips and all the bodily organs express it. The man who loves God 
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Al-G]iazzi][ explains havr God holdj all the eauses that inspire 
man to LovCi Thercforej He alone U worthy of love. Love for the 
Prophet is also eitoellent since it leads to love of God. Those who 
love objects other than God, do not have real knowledge of God, Real 
knowledge of God is the source of love of God. 

Since man loves the self he must love God who is his Creator 
and also the Creator of what he desires for his preservation and per* 
fcction. Man cannot achieve any thing without His grace and blessing. 

The second cause, too, must lead man to love God Who is the ulti* 
mate Benefactor. AH the benefits are received from Him alone. The 
philanthropist is only the instrument of the Divine Benefactor. The 
bcnehcence of man is born of his acifish motives. He expects and 
bngs for something better than what he sacrifices. For instance he 
hopes to receive in return popularity, influence, or gratification of 
some of his desires.i* God does not expect anything from His crea- 
imm and has no sclEsh ertd in view* 

The third cause of Jove is also present in God. He possesses the 
qualities of power, knowledge and beauty to an absolutely supreme 
degree. These qualities as man discerns them in himself arc the gifts 
of God. As compared with Goi in respect of these qualities, man is 
a non-entity. God’s knowledge is boundless. His power absolute and 
His beauty perfect. Therefore, God alone deserves complete and 
e^cluaive love* 

Furtherj man possesses a certain affinity or likeness to It 

is evident from the Qur'an, and the gadlfh. Man is enjoined to adorn 
himself with the virtues of Allaf,. '-Characterize yourself," said the 
Prophet, "with the virtues of Allah;’'' e.g„ knowledge, love, charity, etc 
But there U also a deeper correspondence and affinity between man and 
God which is hinted at in various verses of the Q^ur’Sti, e.g., "And they 
ask thee atoui the soul, say that the soul is an afifair of Ggd";i! "When 
I made him and breathed into him of My Soul",*^ "We have made 
thee a Vicegerent on the earth”,'® But this deeper affinity, al-Ghazzgli 
says, is Impossible to express in words. It can only be experienced and 

realiKd by those who enjoy intimacy with God, and 

The realization that God possesses all the four factors which 
condition bve to an infinite and perfect degree, and that He and none 
eUe deserves our love and adoration comes to man by hearsay by 
thought and reflection, or by direct intuitive knowledge of God When 

Jove of everything except God is entirely obliterated from the heart so 

that man lives, breathes and acts In and for God, and finds no joy o. 
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peace except in th^t which relates to Him, when he has wholly purified 
himself through rl(m Qi^Mu^ttmala and has attained lo ^[Im al-Muktlshafa 
then alone he reaches the stage of complete love. 

That God also loves man is proved by a number of verses in the 
Qur^mt such as^ “He loves them and they love Him; Verily Allah loves 
the repentant and those who purify themselves“j etc-^^ Now love 
means an inclination towards an agreeable object* This inclination is 
the impulse to satisfy a need. Need implies a defect* want of some¬ 
things an urge towards the perfection of what is an imperfection* It Is 
self-evident that such an Inclination in God towards anything is im¬ 
possible. God has no need, no defect and imperfection. Therefore the 
word love when used for God cannot have the same meaning as when 
it is used for man. Similarly all other words when used for God have a 
Divine connotation.** God is the embodiment of perfection. No change 
can affect Him* So His love is quite different from man’s love. Then 
what is His love like ? When God loved His creatures* He loved them^ 
not as separate beings from Himsclfj for affection to anything other 
than Himself will imply an imperfection or need in Him, It may be 
said that God's love for men is lite His love for His own work^* which 
means that He alone exists. 

Further^ God^s love for man means that He removes the veil from 
the heart of man or draws him nearer^ or that God had so ordained 
since the beginning that man should be able to approach Him* NoWj 
if love is attributed to the eternal will of God* through which man has 
become able to approach Him^ God's love for man will be ctemal.^^ 
But if God’s love for man is attributed to His removal of veil from the 
heart of man^ it will become ^ddith fcreated^ new)* because of the new¬ 
ness of the cause* This is impossibie. fn fact all that happens, is due 
to the purification of the hearty, which also must be In consonance with 
the will of God. Purification of the heart has Its natural consequences. 
Again nearness to God does not mean that any change can take place 
in God, for God is unchangeable* So whatever happens, happens to 
man* Man becomes nearer to God not in space and time but in good 
qualities, by controlling his appetites, anger* etc. In this way the 
position of man is deviated w'ithout any difference occurring in God^s 
position. In shorty God's love for man means that after man has 
purified his heart, God admits him to His proximity and removes the 
veil from bis heart m order to enable him to observe Him with his 
hearths eye. 

Love expresses itself in the conduct of man. The tongue, the eyes, 
the lips and alt the bodily organs express it. The man who loves God 
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IS doirous of union with God. Thererone, n lover of God loves death, 
for it i$ a means of achtevinif the cherished end. Only in one case he 
may not desire to die for the time being, namely when he is not quite 
prepared to meet his beloved- In such circumstances he wants to 
prepare himself better by means of more worship and more acts of piety. 

He who loves God is wholly under the care of God.« God looks 
after all his deeds and thoughts. He is his adviser, the cleanser of his 
heart and the mover of his limbs for good actions. He makes him 
concentrate all his thoughts on one object, j.e.. Himself. He removes 
the veil that lies between Himself and the creature, The will of such a 
man tends lo become the Will of God, 

One who loves God loves all His creatures, even sinners,” He 
loves sinners for they arc God’s creatures though he hates their 
sins. He does not love anything which is against God. But his actions 
are based on equity and justice, not on prejudice, ^'They are hard upon 
the unbetieverj and merciful to one anoihcr^\** 

Other signs of man’s love for God are that he likes to be alone, to 
^ng hymns to God, to find consolation and comfort in being obedient to 
God. One who loves God, also stands in awe of Him. Just as the 
knowledge of His beauty begets love, so the knowledge of His Sublime 
Majesty awe. 

In short, love is the essence of religion. All the highest social and 
moral virtues are born of man’s love for God. All that is not the fruit 
of this love is to be considered as the result of pursuit of appetites and 
passions. And whatever is the result of appetites and passions is a vice. 

Besides the above-mentioned signs of love, there are some specific 
virtues which follow from it. In fact, they are the higher aspects of 
love Itself. They are ihauq (yearning) uns (affability) and rfdS 
(resignation), ^ 

When the lover casts his eyes upon the all-perfect Beauty there 
arises In his heart a restlessness and fond yearning (rAearj)** to reach Him, 

W-hen the lover is overwhelmed with the joy of uhs (nearness) to 
AUSk, the experience of the Divine Presence through ^lim al-Mukashjfa is 
dominant, and his eye is set only upon that which has been revealed to 
him and is present to his inner perception, and not upon that which is 
still vdled.** 

When the lover arrives at this stage and happens to think of the 
majesty and the absolute self-sufficiency of the Beloved, and the possi- 
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bility of his falling away from Him, he begins to esperieaee U-epidation 
( Khuuf],^ 

To \x always resigned to God’s will ia a state that emerges 

from man s love for God, as also from the virtue which the soul achieves 
when It reaches closest to AilHh, The seeming contradiettoos and doubts 
accompanying these experiences cannot be completely resolved till one 
becomes gifted with the knowledge of God,» 

Whea man is given a vision of A in the Heaven, he will be 
permitted to ask for whatever he desires. He will then ask for what he 
desires, blit those in the highest stages of the Heaven will ask only for 
the of the Beloved. God will be pleased with them. This supreme 
blessing of the pleasure of Allah will be granted only to those who are 
ever pleased with Him. ‘^O soul that art at rest ! Return to thy Lord, 
well'plcascd (with Him), well pleasing (Him), so enter into the fold of 
My servants, and enter into My garden”.** 

Some people, who believe that in suffering and in things against 
one swill only patience is possible and ri^a is unimaginable, deny the fact 
of love altogether. Anyone engaged in doing any serious work does 
not often notice any noise, or other distraction. One engaged in fight¬ 
ing does not often know that he is wounded and does not feel pain 
until afterwards when he sees the blood flowing. Then again, often it 
so happens that one indulges in the love of certain things which entail 
hardship and pain, and one is conscious of it, yet instead of being sorry 
he is pleased with it, because of the achievement of his aim in the end 
For instance the hardships of travel may be cheerfully accepted because 
of the prospect of reaching the destination. Now when the pains from 
other scurfs can be pleasant, how much more pleasing would be the 
pains coming from the beloved- An instance is furnished by the affairs 
of mankind, in their mutual relationships, namely that of a beloved seen 
with the bt^ly eyes, about which one is always conscious that his origin 
lies only in a drop of dirty water, and even now he carries within his 
body nothing else besides filth. Consider then the position in which 
God stands as the beloved, whose beauty which is perfect, is seen with 
* grand, how majestic, how full of splendour should 

There are several problems involved in rfdff. The first is the 
possibility of nda in the most acute or prolonged suffering.* There is 
overwhelming evidence of innumerable cases of men and women who 
suffered death and the most cruel tortures and pains cheerfully because 
they were convinced that it was the will and pleasure of Allah. There 
are grades of cheerful submission to the will of Allah. The first is the 
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hope of a reward la the next world. The next is the feeling that what¬ 
ever is befalling him is due to the wilJ of his Beloved, hence he must 
bear it cheerfully, though apart from the Divine will he may have his 
own will too. The highest stage is reached when the desire of the lover 
becomes identiecd with the will of his Beloved and then it gives the 
highest pleasure. Such instances are met with in life amongst the lovers 
of mortals. No wonder that this love should be found even to a higher 
degree in those who have realired the infinite and eternal beauty and 
goodness of Aliah.^^ 


The second problem involved In the conception of rf^a i; this : As 
God is the source of all good and of all evil, should a man, who Is ever 
pleased with Alfdh^ welcome sin and evil in himsetf as in others ? Accord¬ 
ing to AhGhazzilr though evil may ultimately be traced to God He 
is neither pleased with it nor with the evil-doer through whose actions 
(Aoro) the evil has materialized- Cod’s lover does not ask the why He 
hates evil, and is opposed to it, yet remains reconciled to the fact that it 
exists in the universe because it is not independent of the will of God.** 


It may be asserted that according to the Q,Mr'dfland the HflrfCth one 
must be satisfied with what is decreed by God. It is impossible to 
conceive that sin is not decreed by God for, then, it must be caused by 
some one else and this would contradict the Unity of God If it is 
decreed by God to regard it evil and be angry at it is to regard what 
IS decreed by God as an evil- How can these contradictions be recon¬ 
ciled ? How can ri^S and dissatisfaction be referred to the same thimr 
at the same time ? Only people weak in understand!ng and ignorant 
of the secrets of knowledge doubt the matter and regard sifenee over for- 
bidden things as the stage of satisfaction and call it good 

character. Ri^a and dissatisfaction are mutually exclusive and contra 
dictory when both are referred to the same object at the same time from 
the same point of view. But if dissatisfaction is from one point of view 

and from another they cannot be regarded as contradicting each 

other. Even sm can be considered from two points of view. It mav 

be con«dered firmly, with reference to God because it happened as an 

act of God, by His power and in accordance with his Intention. From 
this point of View satisfaction may be expressed with sin. He Is the 
absolute Master and has right to do as He likes. The other considera- 
tion 1 , Irom the point of view of man. The sin resulting from action 
isa quahiyofh.sconductand it indicates that he has incurred he 
anger of God and that Cod has brought about the causes of anger and 
disgra^ m him From this point of view sin,is bad and must be 
despised. But the complete understanding of this problem involves the 
problem of predestination and relates to the V/m ai-Mukas/u/a, 
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I bcsald to eniaU rejection of prayer on the part of 

the lover whoie plea^arc is the will of the beloved. Seeking through 
prayer forgiveness, safety from sins and all forms of evil, and all that 
IS good, IS enjoined by the Qjir'aa as a form of worship. This was the 
TO^tant practice of the Prophet. Praying to God for forgiveness is 
not against the pleasure of God. We mast let our souls rise in prayers 
to God, for such ,s the will of God. Prayer induces a state of humility 
and meekness towards God, purges and cleanses the heart, opens the 
^ast, and makes one more susceptible to Divine influence and knowU 

To flee from a place stricken with sin or plague is, again, not 
contrary to Rt^a. The Prophet forbade fleeing from a plagutsstricken 
place not ^ause it was against but because if all healthy persons 

^rted the place there would be none left to look after the sick and 
the dead. The Prophet compared it to flight from the fighting linc.»* 

AUGhazzali cites numerous traditions about the lovers of God 
showing how they were pleased with Cod and how He too was pleased 
with them.** This is indeed the attainment of the highest spiritual 
progress on earth. Man s highest pleasure lies in the purest thoughts and 
wo s and in the noblest conduct, for such is always the will of God, 

flut people differ in the intensity and purity of their love for God,w 
^ fP'^des of the love of this world and the knowledge of God 

am diflemnt with different persons. There arc three such grades: fl) 
Those who have heard the qualities and names of God and have simply 
Jtorned them and know nothing more. Sometimes they fail to understand 
the meanings of these things properly, yet they accept them and believe 
in th^, worshipping God without entering into discussion about Him 
and His qualities. These men are called the men who arc in the right,*' 
(2J Those who have false knowledge and arc misguided. (3) Those 
who have true knowledge. These am the intimate," and am nearest 
to Gi^. As has been said, man’s love for God increases with his 
knowledge of God. The whole universe is His work. The more one 
Incws of His work, Iht more one known of Hina, The grades of knowl- 
^gc of His work and of the knowledge of the universe, arc innumerable. 
That IS why different individual’s love for God differs so much in 
degree. By increasing our knowledge about the creation which is the act 
of God, our knowledge of God is increased. Increase in this knowledge is 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in their love for God which Is 
the source of eternal joy and bliss. 




chapter XII 


Tlie Vision of God 


A L-Ghaz^li upheld the view that id accordance with Islamic principles 
the ultimate end of a man’s endeavour in this world is the vision of 
God which will become possible in the life hereafter. The Qur'Stt 
declares the sight of God or His countenance to be the highest felicity of 
man. "And the good that ye shall give in alms shall redound unto 
yourself; and ye shall not give but as seeking the face of God”.* "And 
who, from desire to sec the face of their Lord, are constant amid trials 
and observe prayer and give alms in secret and openly, out of what we 
have bestowed upon them, and turn aside evil by good : for these is the 
recompense of that abode”.* "And who offereth not favours to any one 
for the sake of recompense, but only as seeking the face of his Lord, the 
roost High”.* "And thrust not thou away those who cry to their Lord 
at morn and even, craving to behold His face".* "Be patient with 
tho^ who call upon their Lord at morn and even, seeking his face" * 
"Whatever ye put out at usury to increase it with the substance of ethers 
shall have qo Incirasc from God : but whatever ye shall give m alms 
as seeking the face of God, shall be doubled to you»'.» * 


The phrase 'the face afAttSh' which occurs frequently in the Qur’an 
was interpreted by the early theologians as the sight or vision of God 
^d jt was considered by them the highest end of man. They held out 
hopes that at least some of the believers will be able to see God t They 
"agreed that in the next world God, the Almighty, will create In man a 
perception in the sense of vision, to see God without mediation”.* The 
Mu'tazilitcs, on the contrary, regarded the vision of God as an imoossJ 
b.l..y. b«ao» it involved > din^titg of ,ho eya by the „or, !md a 

posmorofiho,^.. They .tgutd Ibul God btiog boyood .paco, oon 

mivor ho delated >nd as.ignod > p.rtitul.r plaoo o„d direetlon 
aom«„t wtd, liKi, potiiioo thoy „i.d „ 0,pl.i„ .wov ,b. p .... • 

of Ihcawmboo,,,, on tho dibjoci. To moot thoir objoctiLll- 
Cbooali otguod that tfa„ .ition b.d oo opooiol do™ to tho ey. or .itv 
otto It wo. a oomploto knowWj. wMd, CodoooU 

““h™ <bo modtatioo of the . 

t»n rf God a. wo ^o. .t heto, wa. fmo from tho implieaiioa. of 
^ tt^poral ol^rnttorittid, ,imi|„ly oh. immodiam koowlodgo 

or<M,i.o., ^ .pKial potocpiton or tho viiion of Him, in the tioitt 
world would be frcie from such limitations.'® > “le ne*! 
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Al-Gha^zJii explains the nature of ihe vi^iaa qf God as the perfect 
and direct knowledge of God which will constitute the highest bliss for 
the percipient. 

In this world the believer has the indirect^ infcTential knowledge 
of God, In the next worJd> the direct knowledge of God will become 
possible. It will be both direct and perfect,The conception of God 
and the vision of God differ in this respect that latter is by far a more 
vividj more complete and more direct experience than the former. To use 
an analogy from the present life^ this difference may be compared to the 
perceptual knowledge of a physical object which is distinctly more 
comprehensive and direct than the mere idea or image of it.** 

The knowledge of God acquired through the vision is expressed by 
such terms as (vision)^ (meeting^ AfujAlAarfd [seeingj^ Wajh 
(face)> Na^ar (look).^* It is the actual seeing of God. One can think of 
God here on earth and have some knowledge about Him but cannot see 
Him.** The highest knowledge of God on earth is not, then^ direct or 
complete knowledge* On this earth Moses was toldj ^^Thou canst not 
see me”,,*® nor could Mu^iammad, the Prophet have a vision of God here 
except through a veil interposed between.*^ ^^Eyes apprehend Him 
not”/^ is the verdict of the True knowledge cannot come until 

wc have ^^shuffled off this mortal coil." It is after death that God will 
say to man, have stripped off thy veil from thee so thy sight 
today is keen". *8^ 

The percipient will experience the highest bliss in his vision of 
God.^^ This happiness is due to his love for Cod. Of all the pleasures 
that a man can experience, the pleasure of the vision of God is the 
highest in value, perfection and permanence. It has been shown before 
that the pleasuJ'es of the intellect are superior to the pleasures of the 
senses. But among intellectual pleasures^ the pleasure which is derived 
from knowledge of God is the highest pleasure^ but the pleasure of the 
knowledge is inferior to the pleasure one will derive from the vision of 
God.*^ This vision will involve pleasure without pajn^ wealth without 
poverty^ perfecliou without defect, joy without sorrow^ glory without 
disgrace, and knowledge without ignorance.^ 

There are two conditions which a man must fulfil in order to 
qualify himself for having God’s vision, vfe,, knowledge and love of 
God. Knowledge of God in this world is conceptual. It will lead to 
the vision of God, hJ., to the direct, immediate and complete knowledge 
of God in the next. But love that the believer has in this world will 
lead to his appreciation of, and joy in, the vision. 
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*11 knowledge of God that one posscssei in this world 

will reach culmination in the vision of God in the life hereafter.** Man 

T faculties and ideal, which he had 

vkiln^^'-rL f “f God, will not have His 

vision. The fullness of this vision will be in direct proportion to the 

^p^en,iven«s of hi, knowledge. God is one, but different person, 
will Him differently, according to the different degrees of knowl¬ 
edge they posKss of Him. 

* . knowledge of God. This knowledge 

It w^’l™ absolutely pure. 

P-^nishment or graJbefore 

It becomes worthy of the vision of God. * 

__S«‘'“™»"'>rG<^»'illl»*ttn„i„.d byihttaowlolg. of God 

rT “'" '.’o.”°'“- j”'’ •>“ P'opktt »ill 

dtofa™.d fT". ‘1““ ■‘in-'™- r™». Ihojoyof 

lhol^rood, ond that of the korood will be diffitroot ftom that „f ^e 

^ostic flr.^ whose heart is dominated by We of God. The hdrt 

which I, dominated with the love of God i„ this world will fi n 

^z"‘!r:^ tisht Of God thao .be „„e whStT^uf'.itrTf 
the world. If PtraoRS With equal faculty of vision gaze on th^ 

r^d. tr7r„‘re,rr.sr.e.rift^^^^ ■■ 

of the low of thl, world, he will find the next^"world Tiiite*'^^'^' ” 
him and the vision which will give joy to others 
him, since in the next life he will mhs the filt^^f this w^r’Jr “I 

pleasure, will increaw hi, misery as he has no -c 

things. One should, thciefore, Lk affinity with Gid" b"'' 

™. love eon be aetjoM throogh the purifie^L of .1 h"”'^■ 
liu foein bamen between man and God. Therefore the o^‘ 

"And undone it he who hath corrupted it (,onlJ.» ^ ® 

inune^rLr^fmSaaW^'h “ *■“' «■” « 

who reto tore, hi, ,wee. heart', fare in the d"rE'"„Mkta°^“w " 

~eh hindranere. Now ,up™e h’ ,1 u,™ <-r 

inhroad daylight after •>.= .^bietome .nara^Xit 
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him, hisjoy wlJIbeunmi^d. Similarly, God's lover, being released 
rom worldly desires, will have nothing to mar his happiness when he 
comes face to face with God. 

Deeds done on earth will he evaluated in the world to come and 
places in Heaven and Hell will be allotted according to each person’s 
deserts. No heart will depart from the world free from some Impurity. 
Hence, no one will escape punishment, even though it be nothing more 
than pain in the grave.** There will be different grades of Heaven and 
Hell for men according to the worth, from the religious point of view, of 
the deeds done by them here. He divides men according to their spiri¬ 
tual grades into four main classes, riz., the doomed (HifiAwi), the re- 
ctiscd the {ffajunjf and ihjc mtiritorjoiis 

The doomed will be those who do not believe in God. They 
Will be condemned to eternal Hell-fire. The redeemed will be those 
who inspire of theirfaith in the oneness of God, have sinned in this world. 
After appropriate punishment they will be set free. The third group 
Will consist of those who will have no meritorious deeds to their credit 
but Will be just set free. The people of the last group wilt be those who 
have won rewards. The most exalted in rant among this group wilt be 
priviltrgcd to see God face to face. 

Knowledge! love and the conse^nem vtsion of God are all relative 
in the sense that no man can achieve perfeetidn in them. Each man 
possesses them to certain degree with the un Limited possibility of ad vane* 
ing further, A man can never achieve perfect knowledge of Godj f* t-:, 
knowledge which God has Himself. T^ere will always remain in him 
a yearning for God even afier He has revealed Himself to him in the 
next world. Hia vision will give satisfaction and ^y^ but the yearning 
to know more of Him will remain^ it will cause continual increase in 
^owledgc! and give rise to new satisfaction and new joy! to ever- 
increasing bliM. 






PART FOUR 


AI-GhazuIVs Theory of Ethics: (concid*) 


Its Practical Aspects 







CHAPTER XUI 


Virtues and Vicca—Prelitbinary Discassions 

I 

'C'YERTf THING in tlic world, ssys at~Ghaz2&l]j has been created with a 
■^purpose. Man^ being ihe most exalted of all creation^, has a supreme 
purpose which is to realise the mora! end through the proper exercise 
of the qualities inherent in him. He has to develop those qualitis 
which facilitate his moral progress and subjugate those which hinder 
it^ The former arc called by abGhaz^ah al-Munj^yai (the redeem¬ 
ing qualities) or cl-F^dai't (virtuesj^ and the latter are termed 
at-Afuhlikai (the destructive qualities) or ar- 4 ^a^Aai 7 |[vices) + In, order to 
achieve the moral end one has to build a good character which com¬ 
prises all the virtues^ the most important of which is love of God. 
The actual worth of a virtue is essentially dcicrmined by the part it 
plays in belping man to achieve perfection whereby he attains nearness 
to God. 

Man can attain perfect ion only by acquirir^ qualities which are 
akin to those of angels who are devoid of passions. He ought to sub jugate 
the life of passions to the life of reason* When he attains the life of 
reason he begins to see his ideal vividly, consequendy he gives him¬ 
self over to God, lives in Him and breathes in Him. AbGhazzalf give^ 
an exposition of the qualities, i.e.j of virtues and vices which make or 
mar character. He says that man has two formSj {the physical 

form] and Khulq (the spiritual form)*. ""^Khulq fcharacter) is the spiri¬ 
tual constitution of man, his natural self from W'hich actions proceed 
spontaneously and easily, without much deliberation^ hesitation or 
restraint on his part^**. It involves (a) the ability to perform actions 
both good and bad, (b) control over actions^ f,^., actions^ are volun¬ 
tary, (c) the knowledge of actions, and (d) a state of the self which is 
inclined towards both good and bad,* 

Character is not to be identified with an action, or a faculty or 
knowledge^ because none of these are in themselves good or bad except 
in relation to character. But action, faculty and knowledge are es¬ 
sential to the functioning of character. Character docs not always 
express itself in action, for many men who possess a generous character 
may be preventedi by poverty from exercising the virtue of generosity^ 
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*~d ™db.d. Cl.a,.c«r i.inh™.1rrh."j" 'ir~ '° 

UOI incidental or momeatary. A man »rtd 

«.»y on d« .r 1^; Lr„'“i°4r.rirfl‘'"''r 

passing emotion, is not rpaii« mflucnce of some 

character only when the giving ^ of generous 

and natural mode of his bdtavfour ^Agai^^ho^''"’^ pormanent 
generous if he hesitates and thinks of tL ‘ ^ ^ considered 

away his wealth. Similarly, if one overcome*" 

effort of the will, after a go^ deal of mterMJ eo*^fl 

noi possess forbearance Good his character doos 

u«c, r'‘- 

u.d pcoporUomu. develop^,., „f p„ ““ 

together in harmony, observino- ft,P 1/ ^ elements must work 

correct proportion./FurtJ^; T”' 

-- 

vi»ce ,. .°..!L *"f ■'!=?•““>» ... thtir iub«. 

lie their excess or deficiency produces traits which hindc- 1 
frustrate its growth. The inter-aeJ^ion of inte l«, tj?. ^ 

•pi»..<.«... produce .„d ,ip« „r roii,«i;gSZ °” 

I. Wisdom, (a) When knowledge or reason :< riBk,i j . 

and becomes perfect, it Is wisdom fill A flje] i» KnowW ^ ^ evdoped 

iheoreiical andpracdeal.n Theore SSwl,^" 
aHWf,i,e) because it 

tmguish the true from the fai.e in judgments 
wrong in belief* and the good from the evil inactionlis^ 
abstract and universal truth* and acquires exaPt b 8’'“*P* all 
holds good rw all tinres, places and conditions 
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numerous offshoots^ and hetps. id form all personal and social virtuoSj^ 
If it fails to control them^ corresponding vices rcsnlt- Its commands 
are not absoLutc and ctemaL On a particular ocMsion it may prescribe 
that money ought to be spent. On another occasion it may forbid 
its expenditure. The injunctions of practical reason are relative to 
particular situaiiom- Different kinds of advice may be given on different 
occasiods to diflerent persons. It is not an absolutely true wisdonij 
but a hand~maid to it. 

Wisdm is manifested in the following vtrines^* ;— 

{i) ai*TMHr (administrative ability). This ability enables 

one to find quickly the best ways of achieving a great good 
for oneself or for others, in the administration of the 
state or family^ or in overcoming enemies or evils. This 
virtue is exercised particularly in momentous affairs. When 
wisdom is exercised in matters of liitfe significance^ it 
is distinguished from pitr-it at-Tadb^r and is called Koii (tact)* 

(ii) Jmvdat adh-Dhihan (aente-mindednessj is the ability which 

helps in arriving at the correct decision when opinions 
are divided. 

(iii) MaqdyiU ar-i?aV [clearness of vision) IJ the insight which helps 

one to adopt the right means for achieving the best results 
in a given problem. 

(iv) (shrewdness^ is the ability to discover the 
subtle points in thought or action and to accept truths 
straightaway on the evidence of experience without getting 
into faUacioua arguments about it. 

(b) If the development of knowledge follows the wrong UnesT it 
gives rise to cunning (Khuhlh)^ Such wrong devcEopment manifests 
itself in the following viocs:!^^— 

Dahd* (craftiness) lies in selecting means which are not straight- 
forwardj and are only seemingly but not really good for 
realizing one*3 motives. A low and unfair motive hjarbeta 
(deceitfuiness). 

(c) If knowledge is defieieut In quantity in comparison with cour¬ 
age and temperance, iw deficiency manifests itself in foolishness (^u/Ao) 
and generates the following vices:**— 

(i) Gh^mSrah (iiKxpericnce) is sound perceptual abltity 
but lack of the wisdom that comes with suflicient ^tperjence. 
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(ii) fstupidity) I, ,hc adoption of wrong me,hods for the 

re^ization of Dne*5 ends. 

(iti) Jumn (mania) or derangement of the power of imagination. 

A nwjn&n alt^ays pi^rsues a preposterous end, wandering away 

from what is natural and reasonable. consist* 1 

commming error, i„ ihe choice of means, but Ju„€n mean, 
pursuit of an abnormal end. 

proJiL clfrol T the 

proper control of reason. It begetj the following virtuc3»:^ 

(i) k'ar^m (generosity) is ,hc mean between b^dAakh (extras 

vagancej and ba^hala (miserliness). It manifesta itself in 
spending with pleasure or high and noble object,. 

(ii) i..h«pp<„i.„r<»».,di„. 
iwir in ft.rto!lp fatipj *„), 

Ttcason make it necessary* 

(lU) mr oa-Jifa/s (self-respect). It is the mean between nrlHn 

oi events. One remains so composed and dignified that 
unexpected joys and sor rows do not elate or de^ess him!^ 

(iv) rhtimal (endurance). It is the mean between 

cowardice, enables a person to remain calm 

and painful circumstances. difficult 

(v) grbw (forbearanoeh It i, the mean between cruet a«H i. , 

revenge on the one hand, and lack of self re ^t^*"**^^ ®** 
other. It makes a man d'ign^r 

(vi) T/iabSt (fimmess) « the qua lily of , taut,.t, i. 

unflinchingness. h«rtcdness and 

(vii) ShchSma (gravity) implies keen and persistent a ■ 
good acts tor the realization of goodn^ and 

(viii) (dignity) ts the ability to find - j 

enterprises of high character. ^ ^ 

(ix) IFti^Ir (weightiness). It is the rn#.!i„ t - 

Jitjf and helps one to bear oneself with *^”°*** 

dcmeariour, propriety and good 
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becomes rashness and is manifested in the foUowmir 

viecs*^ :-— 


(i) Badhakha (Javishness; i$ spending on vanities Jilce self-adorn¬ 
ment, ostentatian^ self-glorification^ or boastings 

(lij Jasarai (audaciousness] is being fooWiardy, courting danger 
and death unoccessarily, 

(tii) TaiaJJiih (boasting) is considering oneself more exalted than 
one is, 

(iv) *Ujb (self love) is produced by pride^ which implies over* 
estimation of one*s real worth. 

(c) If self-assertion is deficientj it becomes cowardice (Jubn) which 
begets the following vioes*^;— 

(i) B^d/tala (meanness) is iinwdlifngtiess to spend money even when 

It is one’s moral duty to do so^ yet to boast of one^s 
targe heartedness. 

(ii) Jiukat (shirking): Shirking from death on account of fear at 

a moment when one ought to face death willingly. 

(lii) SigAr sn-Jfa/s (self-abasement) is sense of inferiority and 
incapacity to assert oneself 

(iv) (terror-stricken) i$ chicken-heartcdness. 

(v) Fnfifak (shamelessness) Is complete absence of self-rcspectj 

and remaining unprovoked by the grossest insults 

(vi) Takhsatis (abasement) is the sense of being too low and 

mcan^ etc. 

III. (a) If Apphtitjon exists in right relationship with reason 
an ^ courage^ it is (chastity^ or temperance^ which begets the 

following virtnes^;^ 

(i) (modesty) and fikajat (shyness). They nspresent the mean 

between licentiousness and pnidery. Some maintain that 
modesty is produced in the presence of others when one's hum¬ 
ility is aroused by the consciousness of one's defects. Others 
hold that it is a feeling of consciousness of one's inferiority 
in the presence of a superior person. Still others think that 
it is the pain that js reflected in facial expression when one 
entiouiiters some vice or indecorum. One feels uneasy when 
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one encounters what one considers [ow and undesirable. This 
consciousness acts as a protection for the soul and deters one 
from evil, 

(ii) AftiSQma}yi!t (Forgiveness) is Foregoing certain rights wJLLingiy 
in ravour oF others. It is the mean between complete reniin* 
ciation and overinsistence on one's rights, 

(ill) Sfitf (patience) is the struggle oF the selF against passions and 
appetition^ and keeping oneseLf away from low and unlawFul 
pleasures. 

(iv} Sa]&hii* (munificence). It is the mean between extravagance 
and extreme miserliness. It implies spending with pleasure 
where it is good to do so^ but avoiding expenditure on 
luxuries. 

(vj Ability to estimate correctly, 

(vi) Inbisa^ {cheerfulness). 

(vii) Damdtfux is gentleness of disposition. 

(viu) gum at-fftiiyat (pleajing appearance) is the dejira for good 
appearance with adornment which Is reasonable and 
modest and has no clement of vanity in it, 

fix) Qpna'it (contentment). It consists in devising means oF 
honest livelihood, preFerring poverty to dishooest means, 

(x) Mudnw (tranquillity) k remalaiog gratified with what one 
gets of higher and nobler pleasures. 

fxi) Taldqa (geniality) is acquisition of a temperament free From 
vulgarity and falsehood, 

(xii) (piety) is the mean between hypocrisy and rudeness 

(depravity oF character)^, that is, living a virtuous life for the 
elevation of character and nearness to God without any 
element of hypocrisy in it 

(xiij) Ztfr/ (gracefulness and wit) is the mean betwran morose^ 
ness and vulgar and indiscriininatc Fun. Its possessor talks 
charmingly with due regard to the status and culture of the 
persons around and the fitness of the occasionj without 
descending to vulgarity, 

(xiv) Miisa^ (helping others) b the mean between cringing and 
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turning qite 3 back upon every body. It meatu absence of 
opposition and refusal, aod sacrifice of one’s interests in 
helping others. 

(xv) Tasak/wt (displeasure) is sorrow at the failures or difficnittes 
experienced by deserving people, and displeasure at the 
success of the untb^lng. It is the opposite of envy and 
jealousy and of rejoicing over another’s misfortunes. 

(b) If appetition is developed in excess of reason and self-asser- 
Uon^ the following vices are producefi*^:— 

(i) Wa^a (shamelessness) is shameless and open indulgence in 

vice whithoul experiencing any fear of disgrace or dishonour. 

(ii) TabdMr (extravagance) is wasting wcaJth by spendine it 

blmdJy and lavishly^ 

(iiij ifijra’ (hypocrisy) is to hanker undeservedly after securing 
the praise and respect of people. 

(iv) JCaza^ (dryness) is seriousness carried to excess, 

(V) Majana (wantonness or obscenity) is being witty beyond the 
limit? of propriety, 

(vi) (barbarity) b sulientess and remorselcuness In dealing 
yrith men and behaving repulsively toward them. 

(vii) rdiiojAf {lamentation) is giving vent to one’s grief loudly in 

public. ' 

(viu) fenvy) b feeling unhappy at the success and happi< 

ness of deserving people and desiring their downfall 

(e) Deficiency of appetition produces the following vices** 

(i) Takfmih (cffiminacy) is excess of shyness and constraint 

inhibiting free talk and action. 

(ii) Taftfr (stinginess) is unwillingness to spend where one ought 

to. This is due to certain delusions: (a) Bu/cfii (miserliness) b 
parsimony in spending for fear lest one should be reduced to 
poverty and should have to starve and be dbgraced by one’s 
enemies, These are only imagmary fears, and are the result 
of low ideas, (b) ifiahh is imaginary fear of poverty and 
enemies. The prosperous condition of others does not 
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pkasc a man possessed of this vice, since he desires that 
others should beg from him so that he may feel great. This 
vide is caused by foolishness and ignorance, (c) Lu^nt 
consists of all the above mentioned vices- LaHm is not 
ashamed of low acciQns+ 

[iii| Haika (disgraoefulciess) is indulgence in vices and indifference 
to sclf-clcvation through virtue* 

(iv) Malaq (flattery) is to humble oneself unduly and to flatter 
people^ thus betraying lack of self-respect, 

fv) Shan^iah fwicked glee at another's misfortune) is feeling 
happy at the failures and diffleuLties of people^ and blaming 
them for their faults. 

Thusj, knowledge, appetitton^ and self-assertion in right proportions 
produrs perfect and complete character^*. Only the Prophet had them 
all in perfect proportions. Others possess them in different proponioris^. 
God*s Immediate aim in sending prophets was to make the character of 
their followers perfect- by leading them to the knowledge of God and 
ultimately to the stimmurn b&fmm, 

IV. Justice (M^J) is the virtue of keeping to the golden mean 
between the extremes of knowledge, appetition and self-assertion, and of 
maintaining a balance between them*^ Its opposite is tyranny (zw/m), 
that is, going beyond the prescribed limits. It is the mean between 
Ghab^n. (mb-appropriation) and Taghabun (losing without any return). 
Justice requires that one should fulfil oneb duties. Justice in politics^ 
for instance^ means that different groups In the city be organised with 
proper attention and with due allowance for the different ekments and 
varying sections of the population so that it may begin to function as 
a social unity. Everything should be placed in its proper place, L.e., 
inhabitants divided into grades or classes, each with definite duties 
assigned to it. 

Thus the four cardinal virtues according to al-GhazEab are 
wisdom, courage, temperance^ and justice®, and the rest follow from 
them. They arc the fundamentals to good character^B, 

11 

Progress in the development of character depends on inherent 
tendencies, unconscious imltationj and the voluntary efforts of the will®®* 
Some persona are born with a mental faculty which can help them to 
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acquire complete control over their Lnstincti. In others, the inslincts 
and appetites arc inherently strong. Character is affected through the 
imconscieus imitation of those with whom one often asstx:iatesF The 
Prophet referred to this unconscious imitation of the habits of others on 
the part of the child when he said, Every ohild is born in the ^Jitra\ 
it is his parents who make of him a jew or a Christian^ or a Magian^^’ 
Good character cari also be acquired by a special effort of the wiiL It 
is this effort of the will which determines the moral worth of one^s 
actions. In the beginning such effort would involve great wlU-power 
and determination# and would thereforej be necessarily accompanied by 
pairtj but by repetition it may become a habitj and then one would 
begin to find pleasure in its performance. Perfection of character is 
attained when one begins to feel pleasure in perfonning good actions# 
and pain in doing bad ones. 

AbGhazziili believes that man can acquire love for the knowledge of 
the true nature of things. If no such love exists in the heartj then it is 
diseased®^i AbGhazzSli believes in interaction between the body and 
the mind and lays great stress on the fact that the habits of the one affect 
the other^ The mental state of a man# whatever it be# affects the inter¬ 
nal processes of hts body and riff wsa^ Therefore, while discussing 
the formation of habits# Al-Ghazzall advises that in the beginning out¬ 
ward actions for cultivating desirable habits should be performed even 
if they are not accompanied by the states of mind which they mean to 
express. Such actions will induce the desired states of mind and 
gradually become spontaneous.® Man cannot become moral in a day. 
The signihcance of single acts lies in the impressions which they leave 
behind^ These impressions# when they become numerous and repeated, 
create a new attitude of the mind, and ultimately become the motive 
power for those very actions which gave them birth¬ 
in short, one who is fortuniate in his birth and education and 
indulges unceasingly Jn personal effort and retrospection, stands a fair 
chance of achieving an exalted character. But this can be expected only 
when one knows the ways of discovering one^s raults+*^ In order to 
know his faults a person should sock a teacher who may know and 
point them out. He can also ask a sincere, religious and wise friend to 
watch his states and actions and to inform him as to what is displeasing 
in his inner and outer ciiaracter. Further, his enemies are the best 
means of revealing his faultS p The opinions of the enemies may be false 
because of envy, yet the wise man gets a great deal of benefit from them. 
And lastly, we can correct ourselves by avoiding what we find db- 
pieasing in olbers, because the evil qualities that others possess may be 
present in us also^ This demands constam watch over one's own actions 
and diligent self-study through introspcciion- 
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The nature and temperament of the individual^ his spiritual condi* 
tinn and materiaL circumstances are aU factors which the teacher or guide 
must lake into consideration^ For example^ to a beginner who is 
ignorant of religious law, the teacher ought to teach^ first of all^ the 
laws of cleanlinessj prayer and outer forms of worship. After the out¬ 
side of the pupil has been well equipped with external practices and 
forms of worshipi attention should be directed to the cure of his iimor 
viccs^ which should receive incatment one by one according to the state 
of the soul. And when one has come to know one^s faults^ the best way 
to get rid of them is to apply the method of administering opposites^ For 
cxamplejr a man, who has more property than he needsj should be urged 
to spend the surplus in the name of God. And so a man with pride 
ought to be sent to the market to beg, because his vain glory and his 
empty boastings, the prominent evils of pride, cannot be done away 
with except by subjecting him to self-humiliation, and there can be no 
greater self-bumiliation than that caused by begging. Other diseases 
of the soul may be treated in the same manner^ 

If treatment by the method of opposites is too severe for the pupil 
the teacher should try to cure an evil by means of a lesser evil, and this 
lesser evil by means of a still lesser evil, and-so on till at the end the 
smallest evil may be easily cured* The child, for instance, may be 
drawn towards reading and learning through the attraction of play. As 
he grows up, the incentives of fine clothes, honour and position, may be 
used to help him learn bigger and more important things, and finally 
he may be urged to undertake higher and more serious duties. But by 
the time he has learnt to engage in the pursuit of the higher ideals he 
will have already acquired a taste for higher virtues; this will change 
his way of thinking and he will caaily realize the vanity of dotheSj 
position, worldly honour, and so on. When he has attained this attitude 
of mind he may be taught to concentrate on virtues for the pleasure of 
God alone. 

But how is one to know that one is doing everything for the 
pleasure of God. There are signs by which such a man may be recognised. 
Every part of the body has a special function of its own. If a part is not 
able to perform its function, or performs it with difficulty, it is not healthy 
but diseased. The function of the hand is to grasp, of the eye to sec, hut 
if the hand cannot grasp and the eye cannot sec, or sees with dtlhculty, 
they are diseased+ The special function of the heart Is to acquire knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom, and to worship and love God* It Ends pleasure only in 
the remembrance of Godj, and prefers this pleasure to all other pleasures; 
and demands from all parts of the body the realization of this end* 
Inability or any disability in performing this function will necessarily 
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be due to some disease of the heart. Novt these activities distinguish 
mau from auimals. In his habits of eating, drinking, and procreating, 
man docs not diflfcr from animab. The distmctivt characteristic of 
man h his ability to know the nature of things and his acquisition of 
the knowledge that God is the Creator of all. If one knows everything 
and does not know his Creator, he docs not know anything. Recognition 
of God is symbolized by man’s love for Him. He who knows Him 
forgets himself in His love. The criterion of man’s love for him is to 
prefer Him to the world and what it contains. The subsidiary sig^ 
of good character are modesty, desire to reform one’s self, speaking the 
truth, doing good, acquiring the qualities of harmlessncss, sympathy, 
kindness, thankfulness, dignity, patience, resignation, humility, piety, 
sllenccj chwrfulnesSj avoiding nonsernsej etCn** 

Al-Ghazzalfs principles of character building are fully illustrated 
by a study of his views on the education and instruction of childreo and 
disciples [murldin]. The education of children is an important 
duty. A child is a trust in the hinds of the parents”. His heart 
is like a fine and clean precious stone, without any engraving ai^ 
writing on it. It b capable of every sort of development. If he is educated 
in the traditions of goodness, he will surely follow the truth when 
up, and will attain happiness in both the worlds, which will be shared 
by his parents and teachers also. Lack of proper education mins the 
child. In his sins his parents as well as his teachers will have a share.*' 
Parents should train their children in good conduct, and keep them 
away from bad company. In the beginn ing they should teach them 
to despise self~adornnientj pleasui^j comfottj 

The care of the chUd must conamstice from the very bcgiutitrig* 
First of all he must he suckled by a virtuous woman. For the milk 
becomes a part of the child's system, nourishes the body and builds up 
the mind and iuBuences it for better or for worse.** 

When the child has learned to distinguish things still greater 
is to be taken. The appearance of the sense of shame marks the begin* 
ning of discrimiuatioD between good and evil, and the dawn of reason 

The child’s first desire is for food.*' He ought to be taught table 
manners. He must begin in the name of AUahf use his right hand, eat 
what is near him, not look greedily at any one who is eating, 
avoid haste in eating, chew his food well, not take it In morsels in 
quick succession, not smear his hand and clothes and not overeat. Some 
times he should eat coarse bread in order to get used to it ** Those 
who eat moderately must be praised before him. He should be taught 
to give away food to others and become self-sacrificing. 
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Tht boy should be taught to prefer plain clothes to coloured or 
silk dresses* Those dressed in sitk aad in gaudy colours should be 
despised before him. He should not be allowed to mix with themn*^ 

Thciij he ought to be seat to school and taught the 
^adlthj and the stories of the pious people, so that the love of these 
things may take root in his heart. He must not be allowed to read love 
poetry and to meet persons who consider ft a vehicle of cleverness and 
wit. Such poetry can only sow the seed of evil in him.** 

Reward the boy jf he docs something goodj and praise him before 
the people for it* He will be pleased and encouragedOverlook his 
undesirable acts w^hen they are first committed- Do not let out his 
secrets. Do not scold him frequently,If he gets accusiorucd to 
scolding he would become insensitive to it, wouid stlek to his fault and 
acquire evil ways. The father ought to talk to him considerately and 
seldom scold him. The mother also ought to stop him from evil things. 
She ought to remind him of his father^s warnings* 

He must not be given the chance of forming the habit of sLeeping 
in the day-time as it causes laziness. But he must not be stopped from 
sleeping in the night except on soft beds.*^ In short the lust for comfort 
in the matter of bedj dressing and food must not be allowed to develop, 

A child must not be allowed to do anything in secret for one docs 
in secret only what one considers evil If he has the habit of doing 
everything openly* he will not do anything bad,*^ 

He must have a regular walk every day to avoid becoming 
lazy**^ He should be taught to avoid yawning* 

He must not boast among his companions of his father^s 
possessions, nor should he be vain nf what he eats, wears or possesses. 
On the contrary, he must behave towards those whom he meets with 
gentleness and humility,^ 

He ought not to accept things from others. If he Is rich, he 
should be advised to spend on others. If he is poor, he should be told 
that to accept things from others is a mark of greed and humiliation. 
Love and greed for gold and silver must be checked in bqys-^i 

He mwil be taught how to sit properly, and speat little. Taking 
oaths, whether true or false ought to be avoided. He should not be 
the first to speak, he should only answer when he Is questioned. He should 
show respect to his ciders and make room for thein^*“ 
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He must be prevented from saying what is nonsense^ obscene and 
indiscreet. He must not be allowed to associate with those who have- 
such bad habits, for bad habits are easily contracied in bad company.“ 
In educating boys the fundamental thing is to shield them from the 
society of ev^il men, 

If the teacher beats a boy, the boy must not make much fusa over it 
nor seek anybody's inierv'cntion but be patient. He must be told that 
to bear punishment and pain with patience is an act of bravery; it is 
only women and slaves who weep and cry.®^ 

After returning from school, he must be allowed to play* If a boy 
is not allowed to play his heart is depressed and his intellect is dulled. 
His life becomes bitter and he begins to find e^ecuscs for not learning 
at all.'^ 

He must be taught to obey his parents^ teachers^ instructors and 
everyone who is older than himself* He must behave towards them with 
respect and stop playing before them.** 

When he reaches the age of *tamh* or discretion, he should 
be taught cleanliness and prayer,^^ In he should be induced to 

fast on certain days. He must be taughi religious laws according to his 
requirements. His training should create in him a horror of theft^ 
misappropriation, lyingj and obscenity,®* and similar vices. 

After having been educated on the above lines he must, during 
adolescence^ be initiated into the significance of these things, and of 
the deeper spirit and meaning of religion,®* The futility and the transitory 
nature of the worldly joys should be impressed upon him- The pleasure 
of God and the world to come should always reguiate his desires 
and motivate him. 

About the education of ihe disciple (mur%d] Al-Ghaz^ili says, 
there arc four veils that block the view of the seeker of God, 
namely, property, position, sectarianism and sin* The first duty of the 
seeker is lo remove these veils.** The veil of property is removed 
by distributing property aft^ retaining what is necessary, for as long 
as a single dirham remains with him, his heart will remain attached to 
it and block his vision of God. The veil of can be removed by 
living in a place where there can be no chance of acquiring position, by 
adopting the qualities of silence and hum ill ty, and by doing things 
which W'ould make him unpopular with men. The veil of 
blind submission to authority^ Is removed by giving up sectarian 
prejudices* If bigotry dominates the disciple, there will be no place in 
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his heart except for the conviction gained through He will 

rennain entangled in it. The veil of sin may be removed only by 
sincere repentance and purging of the soul of the past sins. If some body 
does not shun die habit of committing the major sins and wishes to know 
the secrets of religion by means of (transcendental expe¬ 

riences)! he IS Like a man who does not learn ^Arabic and wishes to 
know the meaning and secrets of the The first things therefore^ 

Is to observe the laws of 5AarPer with meticulous attention to c^ery 
detail and then advance gradually to the understanding of the secrets 
and truths of Jneligion, 

In shortj after fulfilling the above four conditions firsts and 
abandoning property and positionj be will become like one who after 
ablution and purification has made himself ready for prayers^ and is now 
only waiting for the Im^m. Similarly^ the discipic needs a teacher 
and leader to show him the right path.®* When such a teacher has been 
found the disciple has to put fall confidence in him^ and surrender 
himself completely to his will. He should be taught to think that even 
if the teacher makes a mistake the disciple will be benefitted by it. 

The guid^ ought to put his disciple into a sort of fortress where 
the highwaymen and robbers may be unable to harm him. Four things 
constitute such a fortress^ namelyj solitude^ silence^ wakefulness and 
hunger,*^ Hunger reduces the blood and softens the heart* This is the 
key to Mukashnfa^ Silence strengthens reason and leads to continence 
and fear of God, When the doors of the senses are dosed the 
heart becomes wide open for the light of God to enter U. This effort 
can be made only by retiring into solitude in a dark place* If a dark 
place !S not to be found one must cover one's face with a piece of cloth. 
In that state then the voice from the other world may be heard and the 
glory'of God may be perceived* 

When the disciple has been protected against the evil effects of the 
appetites^ or when appetites have been weakened and there remains no 
preoccupation for the hearty the teacher (guide) ought to pay special 
attention to him and constantly look after his heart. The outward 
forms of worship should be reduced to the minimum, i\e., to what 
religion makes obligatory. Ail energy, and attention should now be 
directed to the remembrance of the names of God, which Is the living 
element! the core of all recitations 

^Vhen the disciple has reached this stage, he should sit alone Iq some 
comer,” devote his heart and tongue exclusively to the remembrance of 
God by repeating a certain recitation, such as 'AJldh^ AllW or 
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All^' or other words which the teacher thinks proper. He ought 
to repeal continuously the name of God in the form recottinieiiiled 
by the teacher till the movement of the tongue becomes unnecessary and 
the said words flow lo it without its motion. This must be continued 
till the effect of it on the tongue is lost and an impression of the form of 
the words is fixed on the heart. The process must continue further till 
even the impression of the form is lost and only the meaning of the 
words remains in the heart and is fixed in the heart so deeply that 
it is never absent from there and the heart becomes purged of all other 
things. At this moment it is necessary to guard the heart against all 
the thoughts of all worldly things, so that everything relating to the 
self or to others is forgotten The slightest attention of the heart 
towards anything else wiU make it bereft of the remembrance of God, 
and evil thoughts will be put into it by devil. But if one does not give 
attention to such evil thoughts and is prepared to drive them out if they 
come, one would be immune from the insinuation of the devib- 

The end of religious exercises is to have God in oneb heart 
Continually, and this is impossible If the heart is not free from everything 
other than God, and it is impossible to free the heart from everything 
other than God without ‘Majdhadah' [constant hard endeavour}.** 

When the disciple finds that his heart has become full of the love 
of God, he will witness the Glory of the Lord of all creation and see the 
ultiraaic truth in its nakedness. God will reveal to him his great secrets 
and his marvels. One of the great pitfalls in this path is to set oneself 
up as a preacher and reformer. 

The Satan begins to tempt him by saying that "thy knowledge is 
only for instructing the ignorant, for thyself there is neither benefit not 
pleasure in it-’’ Whether these thoughts are from the devil or from 
God, can be known only when anoilwr person like him comes out in the 
market and starts preaching, and when people attend to him, learn from 
him, and praise him. If the disciple is not pleased with this, then he 
realizes that his desire for ppeachiug was from the Satan but if he is 
really pleased and welcomes liis so-called rival as his comrade, then 
these thoughts may not be frpm the Satan. But many have followed 
the tvrong path after reaching this stage-*® 

HI (A) 

AI-Ghazzaif in his discussions of character seems to have been 
definitely influenced by Greek philosophy. His classification of the 
cardinal virtues sounds very much tike tliat of Plato, and his conception 
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of virtue as the relative mean Is not unlike that of Aristotle, who 
defined virtue as "The habit of choosing the relative mean, as jt is 
determined by reason, as the man of practical wisdom would 
determine it,” But as regards the second view concerning the concep¬ 
tion of virtue as the rebtive mean, it may be pointed out that Al- 
Ghaaz&li takes his stand upon the Qur'an and the He quotes, 

"The virtue of all things lies in their mean.” Again, he quotes from 
the Qut*5n ; “Eat and drink and be not extravagant;” and again, 
"O you who believe do not forbid to yourself the good (pure) things 
which AUdk has made lawful for you but do not exceed the limit.” 
These are virtues of character. The acts of man are only outward 
expressions of the body, while that which really matters is their 
inner spiritual basis. This basis is entirely foreign to the Greek concep¬ 
tions of virtue and vine. For Al-GhaazaU, the consideration of the 
inner basis is of prime importance. He argues emphatically that the 
virtues which lead to salvation and faith, thankful praise (SAuitr], hope, 
love and fear of God, and trust in Him, these arc in fact, all 
the muitjljial or the inner virtues which one must cultivate to achieve 
perfection. In fact, these virtues are a part of hiTiJMi at-haqi^ya the 
true wisdom which apprehends God, and His attributes and acts. They 
are attitudes of the soul and not physical acts, but they influence the 
conduct of man deeply and give it thek peculiar signifi(knce. In the 
/hyi', Vol. IVj in the introduction to every inner virtues of the soul, 
Al-Gltaazill maintains that there are three stages that complete a virtue* 
namely, knowledge, attitude of the soul (ha/J, and action. AUGhazaall 
supports this view by quoting from the Qur’dn : "Of mm, only those 
arc afraid of God who possess knowledge”. Fear of God is a certain 
attitude of the soul which is created by knowledge and which inspires 
acts of wisdom, courage, temperance and justice. Similarly, the other 
inner virtues are the attitudes of the soul, which form the inner basis of 
human conduct. Acts of courage, temperance and Justice acquire a 
meaning as the means of salvation only in so far as they are inspired by 
faith, love of God and fear of God. The spirit of ahGhazzalFs ethics 
is consequently quite diiferent from that of the Greeks. It 
through and through. 


Ill (B) 

m Ctmral Principles of Victs md Virtues^the twf> osptcu afal- 
Ghazzdli's Ethics^ i,e., /A# ntgalive as well at the porjnVr. 

Since the aim of al.Ghaxzaii’s ethics is to know the exact nature 
Of vices and virtues and the ways and means of avoiding the former and 
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acquiring the latter, we shall, first, discuss the niture of some of the 
vices which al-Chaz2&1i considers important, and secondly, the nature of 
virtues which, in his opinton, constitute human perfection* 

Al-Ghazifli has made various divisions o-f virtues and vices. 
Broadly speaking, they seem to rat on two bases: firstly, virtues 
and vices relating to actions and classified not on a religious hut on a 
psychological basis; and secondly, virtues and vices relating to the heart 
and determined by the attitude of the soul towards God. The love of this 
world or of the self, and absence of love and fear of God are the roots 
of all the vice* of the hearty and the vices of the heart arc the mncir 
bases of all the vices in conduct. Love or fear of God, and absence of 
the love of self or of this world are the sources of a!l virtues. God is 
the motive force in a|-GhazzHiU*^s entire system of morality. But this 
motive forcCj according to afGhazzlIij not only leads the individual 
to eternal salvation but also yields the best crop of the Loftiest social 
and moral virtues. 

The godly mm is wise* cotirageous and temperate in the noblest 
sense of the words^ and in the highest degree. He engages in worship, 
prayers, Fasting, alms-giving, and similar acts, but his duties to God 
do not exclude his duties to familyj relatives, friends, neighbours, slaves, 
subjects and society as a whole. He must earn his livelihood by stnctly 
honest means. He must cultivate the best manners for all occasioos, 
namely, he should know how to carry' himself best at the table, in 
society^ while travellings and at the gathering of godly people and 
avoid causing the slightest pain to his fcllowmcn on any account. 
The Prophet should be his ideal and his inspiration all through his life. 
Lastly, his duty is not only to rerorra and perfect all the aspects of his 
life but to reform his fcHowmen as well. And the motive force behind 
a perfect life is nothing other than the love and fear of God. 

I. (a) The division of virtues and vices that ocettrs in 
(Revival of Religious Setenoes)*’ is given in the foLbwing diageam;— 


*Ilra 

! 


af~J^ifamata *Jim al-Afuh£shaf<a 


I . 

V/m at-Bdim 

This is the science of the attitude 
or quality of the soul 
{contd. Off the next page} 




This if the seierice of outward 
form or activity. 

{fOHlJ. Off tht Mtxi pagt) 
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(cofild* from the page) {eonid^ /T^m the previous page) 


i 

Virtues fhwJrt at- 
Khtilq)^ These 
help the soul to¬ 
wards perfection 
and must be 
acquired! 
Patience^ 
Thankfulness^ 

Hopcj 

Fear of God, 

Lovcj 

Trust in God, 
etc. 


Vices lS&^a!*KhuL 
These are des¬ 
tructive to the 
soul and musE be 
avoidecL In or¬ 
der to cleanse 
the soul, they 
must be subju^ 
gated: Appetite 
and P a s s i o 
Anger, Pride, 
Vanity, Hyp 04 > 
risyj Malice, 
Avarice, etc* 


Modes 

Constderaiion of 
manners in all 
activities of life: 

Manners at the 
table. Marriage 
ccremoniesjSoci- 
al relations and 
etiquettes, Man¬ 
ners of ordering 
the good and 
forbidding the 
evil, etc. 


_J_ 

I 

W o r 5 h i ps 
{‘fiadat), Belier> 
Pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge, Ritual 
cleansing. Pra¬ 
yer, F a s t i n g. 
Poor-tax, Pilgri¬ 
mage, etc. 


Al-GhazzJli discusses each virtue and vice in the following order: 

He proves the Fa^Hat (goodness) of a virtue or the Rcidmtal 
(badness) of a vice from the {ii/r’Sn and the J^adiih, and then from the 
sayings and stories of the companions of the Prophet, of former prophets 
and saints and of holy moslems of noted piety, and establishes a very 
strong case on the basis of authority and tradition. He has no scruples 
in citing traditions and stories whose authenticity has not been as¬ 
certained. But he himself says that when these traditions, and other 
sources are in conformity with the Qjir’an and ^advtk, we ought to let 
them stand for they have an edifying effect on the heart. This method 
was followed by Ab« Talib d-MakkT in his Q^us at-Qjilub. but al-Ghazzali 
appears to be indefatigable and over whelming in its use. 

In the next place al-Ghaaeali describes the nature, the causes and 
the effects of a vice or a virtue with a full discussion of all the possible 
circumstances associated with it. He reveals a marvellous knowledge of 
human nature and of the various states and heights and depths ^ the 
human heart. Nothing escapes his searching and thoroitgh treatment 
While tracing the source of virtues and vices he rarely, if at aU, makes 
any teference to the fundamental psychological factors of appitition 
self-assertion, and reason. Human nature is far too complex for all the 
good and evil in it to be traced b.ick to the harmony or disharmony of 
these three deBnitc factors. If he had made this attempt it would not 
have been in harmony with the religions and practical nature of his treat¬ 
ment of the subject. He traces virtues and vices back to the common 
instincts, desires and aspirations of man, and the attitudes of his soul. 
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His step is to suggest ways and means of eradicating the vices 
and cultivating tl^ virtues. Here too^ he is equally penetrating. This 
treatment consists of two parts. The first part consists of introspection 
and impressing upon the mind argumcnls which plead strongly for the 
virtues and quite as strongly condcnin the vices. The arguments are pto* 
pounded in full, and are most convincing* They fully correspond to the 
requirements of the mental and spjriiual states of the individuals- He 
proves not only the spiritual and tasting benefits or harms of each virtue 
and vice but also the worldly gains or handicaps which follow from them. 
The most effective knowledge! however* in his opinion* is the knowledge 
of the realization of God* the souh the present world and the next. One 
must realize that the greatest happiness of man on this earth-lies in the 
knowledge and love of God through the purification of the heart of all 
vices and its adornment with virtues. To achieve this highest happiness 
he suggests practical remedies usually of a drastic lypc> for he believes in 
the method of opposites. 

Al-GhazziliS treatment of the subject is inspiring and invariably 
Creates a profound impression. He exemplifies the ideals which he 
expounds. The mtnuicst ramifications of the subject are treated with 
an intimacy of knowledge that is astounding* Endless words of wisdom 
and inspiring l radii ions accompany a most illuminating intellectual 
treatment of the subject. Philosophy* religion* w^Isdom of the ages and 
unique common sense arc all fused together and presented so that they 
may be relished by almost all grades of intelligence from the highest to 
the lowest* Everything finds its confirmation and illustration in 
practical life* 

He is most penetrating in his study; he makes the subtlest distinc¬ 
tions between virtues and vices conspicuously clear by abundant 
illustrations and examples. For instance* he says that many ptxiple are 
extravagant and think they are generous^ are miserly and think they 
ate thrifty* are unenterprising and think they are contented^ arc proud 
and think they are self-respecting. He is most relentless in analysing 
and exposing the most hidden self-deceptions* conscious or unconscious! 
practised by people. This is evident from every page of his book* but his 
classification in the chapters on hyp< 5 crisy and pride of the^tf^amd [learned)* 
the religious devotees and the Su/m* on the basis of the types of hypocrisy 
and self-deceptions they practise in the name of religion, is startling for 
its penetration* As he goes on relentlessly from one type to another we get 
at every step a shock of surprise and experience almost wicked delight 
and satisraction at the exposure of the hypocrites* 

To illustrate abGhazxaira method of treatment w'e analyse and 
schedule below the contents of the chapter on self-assertion 
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A* Sttf~AsssrUon 

As a virtue And as an evU; cxcesslvt EclT-assertion^ Us Tarjiis, 

B. Angerj Malicrc^ Envj'i Emulatiorij and the (opposite) virtues of 

Forbearance^ Forgiveness and Mildness: 

1. Anger. 

II. Malice. 

III. Fjivy and Emulation. 

IV. Forbearance^ Forgiving and Mildness. 

C. Pride, Vanity and the (opposite) virtue of Humility: 

I. Pride and Vanity. 

II. Humility. 

D. Religious training of excessive Self Assertion: 

L Understanding of the evil. 

It, Eradication of the cause. 

III. Knoivlcdgc and practice, the two main factors in the eradi¬ 
cation of the evil: 

0) Knowledge 

(a) of God and of His powers. 

(b) of the signiRcance of present world for the next. 

(c) of the conscquenc?:s of the conduct. 

(ti) Practice. 

There are innumerable facts packed in each chapter* I have 
flnalyied and tabulated all the deuils of this chapter in order to show 
how many difhculties confront one at each step ; 

(i) Occasionally some dLitiaction is obs&vcd between {a) malice 

and envy, {hj envy and emulation and (cj pride and vanity. 
But when these topics are discussed in detail, as is done In 
different, place®, j» such distinction is kept either on the 
basis of their causes or their analysis. Rather, these 
concepts appear to be quite interchangeable and this causes 
confusion. My summary of the vices and the virtues is 
confined simply to emphasizing distinctions and the part 
played by each virtue or vioe. 

(ii) The detaHs of religious training as described above constitute 

so many discreet and independent instructions rather than a set 
rfgovernii^ principle*. There are very few principks which 
I have made use of in stttdyiog the rules of religious training 
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The rules ms I have disciuseH in detail are neither phiI(>soph!eal 
nor scieatiJic but simply tentative. 

The other general feature of aJ-Ghaz3[ili’s teaching is the ascetic 
tendency found in his works. Al-Ghazz^li does not treat in detail heroic 
virtues like courage, firmness, etc., and there seems in a decided 

tendency towards ascetic ism®®. 

On the whokj tills book seems to be written as a course prescribed 
for the devotee who seeks lo know God* and lays much emphasis on 
ihc purification of the heart by severing all the ties with the world at 
least inspirit. It is writLen with a set purposCj with the purpose of 
cfiecttng radical reform in contemporary life which had besen assailed 
and overwhelmed by formidable un^hlSmic and saianic forces from all 
directions. Luxury^ v|ce^ and irreligious philosophy relgucd supreme. 
It was to counteract these tendencies that he wrote the book, tn order 
to bring the people to moderation which was his own ideal he 
altogether condemned this world and its love. He sap: — "The 
experienced guide and teacher should insist on the disciple that 
he should root out anger, and keep no wealth. He should dilate 
before him on the cvjlg of anger and acquisition^ so that extreme coun^ 
tcracted with extreme will result in moderation. Otherwise if he gets 
the slightest hint that both wealth and self-assertion are good and 
necessary' in a certain measure he will find ait excuse for avarice and 
^If-assenion, and to whatever limits he goes, he will imagine, that 
he is pmultted as far as that. So he ought to be told to root out 
these instincts. This secret (of the ethical good lying in moderation) 
should not be divulged to him, for the ignorant fall into error and begin 
to imagine that avarice and anger do not desers-^ to be condemned^^^."^ 

Al-GhasKili was the teacher of his times and acted on his own 
initiative. The movement of ascetieism was a potent force in his day 
and ahGhazzfli is affected by it no doubt^ but that he actually dors 
not wish men to become ascetics lacking m manliness and courage is 
clear from his chapters on Mu^dmaiui where he points out in detail and 
with great emphasis, all our duties and obligattons to individuals, 
institutions and society as a whole. In the chapter on ‘Renunciation 
of the world", he has pointed out the evils of renunciation and said that 
to renounce the world is'a grievous sin if a man has dependents who 
need his support, Renuaciaiion is good for a certain type of people 
only, and only under certain conditions. The whole of this ethical 
system can be followed by any man engaged in the ordinary business 
of life. Only^ iet all his elforts and strivings be m the name of AUdh 
and whose remembrance should not disappear from the heart. 
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He has not mentioned Jihad (Religious war) as an item of 
Ibad^i yet throughout reTtrenccs am made to it as a necessary obliga¬ 
tion of a high order^ even prayers have to be sacrificedj if need bc^ 
during a war. In his instructions for the brmging up of children he 
emphasises the development in the children of a spirit of courage and 
manliness. “When he gets a beating from the teacher he should not 
raise any hue and cry, nor seek an intermediary but bear it patiently 
and calmly^ and he should be told that the bearing of pain in this 
manner is the way of manly and brave people and indulging in weseping 
is the way of women and slaves^®^ Children ought to be encouraged to 
take exercises which keep them healthy and Ht, for all work^ and no 
play, says al-Ghazzllh makes Jack a dull boy. Agaiu^ iu reply to those 
who are against music he says, ^'Gaiety and sport refriesh and cheer 
Che heart and bring relief to the tired mind.rest prepares a man for 
workj and sport and gaiety for grave and serious pursuits"^** 

Again in the list of his virtues^^ we find Danmlha which he defines 
as the Just presence of a pleasing element of animal spirits in one's 
desires; hum al*hui)ul which is the desire for good appearance with 
adornment that is reasonable and modest and has no element of vanEty 
in it; which is the mean between moroseness and vulgar fun, and 
consists in discreet and pleasing humour^ and najda which is daunt less ly 
facing death when It is in accordance with the dictates of reason^ 
Similarly^ A^ifir ai-mi/j, self-respect and waqaT or dignity are included 
among the virtues^ Throughout his writings it seems as if he takes the 
heroic virtues for grantedj a man must forgive his enemies and 
not take revenge; he should feel sorry for the misguided thief who 
steals his property and must take up arms in self-defence against an 
enemy; this would be in keeping with iawakkuL Renunciation of the 
world and humanity has been deliberately overemphasized by aUGhazzali 
to counteract the tendencies to vice, luxury and pride, the all-pervading 
and reigning evils of his time. 




CHAPTER XIV 


yic«» 

ari!: vncthLcal forms qf the natural propensities of matt. 

Propensitica become harmful when they engender love for the world 
at the expense of apirituaJ development. The love of this world is the 
root of all viecs^. If the self is to attain pcrfcctioni these propensities 
must obey the dictates of reason- But it often happens that they disobey 
reason, transgress their proper limits and subject the self to humiliation 
and gradual decay. It is this transgression which takes the shape and 
colour of so many vices- Vices, then, are the w^rong developments of 
human propensities which act as curtains between man and his goaL 

Vices arc of various kinds : (1) Those which arc gross in nature 

and are connected with the physical organs of the body^ stomachy 
sex, tongue. (2) Those which are gross but not connected with parti¬ 
cular parts of the body^ f.g., anger, malicCj (hi'^i^Jienvy Ihasod)^ 

(3) Those which are distinctly human and are practised by man delibera¬ 
tely j e.^., pride vanity {*ajbi, love of wealth and 

Jove of position (hrr^^ ut-jah). (4) Those which may be consciously 
cominittcd^ bui of whose existence one is uncor^ciqiis at higher 
spiritual levels, hypocrisy wilful deception (^Airr^r), etc. 

1. The propensity of hunger is of paramount importance to the 
living organism®* The self Is endowed with it in order to provide it 
with food. It is good as such. But when k exceeds its limits and be¬ 
comes gluttony, it becomes the source of countless vices*. The opposite of 
gluttony is abstinence^ which is the source of many virtues. The pur¬ 
pose of abstinence is not self-annihilation, but the toning down of the 
propensity of hunger in order to keep it within proper limits and save 
the soul from transgression. The advantages of hunger are many. It 
sharpens the intellect and purides the hearty its Kcoessive practice dulls the 
intellect and weakens the memory. The light of wisdom is dimmed, and 
one becomes unable to distinguish betivs^n good and evil&. Abstinence 
makes the heart docile and receptive and capable of enjoying the con¬ 
templation of God. When the stomach is full, the mind may be concent¬ 
rated on Him but the devotee does not experience pleasure*. But an 
empty stomach begets humility and kills arrogance and false sense of 
happiness which are the outcome of hard-heartcdness and transgresslon^ 
Abstinence reminds one of the sufferings of others and consequently 
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generates sympathy for them. It also reminds one of the sufferings in the 
next world* Gluttony makes people cruel and unsympathetic to the 
poor and the needy*. Abstinence enables one to control one*s desires^ 
and this is the key to happiness in the next world. The animal nature 
can be controUed through control over eating which causes most of the 
diseases of the heart** A full stomach causes much sleep which is the 
cause of many evils* Too much slcep^ besides being a waste of time^ 
dulli the mind^*^. Abstinence saves time which is necessary for acquiring 
knowledge and good conduct which are the means of eternal bliss. One 
who eats much wastes much of his time over eatings drinkings and work* 
iiig in order to make provision for these needs. Abstinence assures good 
health; one who keeps hia stomach empty saves himself from various 
diseases and their consequences^. It reduces expenditure and thus 
lesjsens the need for money* One who consumer much food is driven to 
obtain it by fair or foul means. And pecuniary cares breed all sorts of 
vices and mental afflictions*^-. The money which h saved hy practising 
abstinence can be used for charitable purposes*®. 

The seeker after truth should eat bread that is earned honestly by 
lawful means*** He should eat just enough to help him to sustain him¬ 
self and discharge his duties both towards his fellowmcn and towards 
God*^. But he should never gratify himseif to the maximum* The food 
must be simple. Since the appetites and passions am the natural 
propensities of our naturc> they cannot he uprooted; but the seeker after 
truth shouldj in the beginningj attempt to do so^ so that he may come to 
achieve moderation*^. The secret of abstinence lies in gaining mastery 
over nature; when this is attained^ further restraint is superfluousThat 
is why sometimes teacher directs his pupils to fast^ but he does not him- 
aelf fast as he has achieved the balance. Overloading the stomach and 
starvation are equally undesirablej for both arc distracting^^. But the 
attainment of a balance between extreme abstinence and gluttony is 
impossible^ unless it is forcibly imposed upon the animal nature in the 
beginning*** 

The Sexual Appetjti: —Man has been endowed wlih the sexual 
instinct for die propagation and preservation of his race®^ The sexual 
appetite is the strongest of all the appetites and passions®^* Here too^ the 
two extremes are blameworthy^ because deficiency fails to achieve the 
required purpose^^j and excess leads to ail sorts of vices. 

The «yt-appettU! miut always remain under the strict command" 
of reason. The disciple should not marry while he is in the earlier 
Stages of bis search after the truth, as his love for his wife may distract 
him from God. At this stage celibacy is recommended, provided the 
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devotee can acquire eonlroJ over his appetite. If he cannot do so 
norma I ty^ he should subdue his appetite by means of prolonged fasts and 
deliberate restraints over the eye and the tnJnd. If these means fail^ he 
should marry so that he may not waste his powers in controlling the 
appetite. After he has married^ he should do all that Is necessary to 
give all sorts of comfort and peace to the wife^, 

GonLroL over the sensual appetite may be due to various reasons; 
modestyj fear of society^ economy and fear or of loss of prestige. All the 
motives are good because they save one from the heinous sins. But real 
virtue lies in abstaining from indulgence In order to please God> 
even if one has the appetite and the means to satisfy it-*. 

The lustful glance is the root of the evipp One should not let 
his eye wander. Free interminglmg of the sexes is dangerous* Appreci¬ 
ation of beauty is not a sin. It is lust^ the sexual passion that accom¬ 
panies secingj that is sinful. Pure and unmixed appreciation of beauty 
is harmless^. 

(I) The Vices Of the Tonoue; — The uncontrolled use of the tongue 
engenders numerous gross vkes which impede the progress of the self to* 
wards its goah and these vices do not belong to a particular organ of 
the bodyj the stomach> the ear or the eye. The sway of the tongue 
includes everything existing actually or potentially-*. It translates into 
words, inner thoughtsj fancies and emocions*^. The functions of other 
senses are Limited, but the function of the longue is all-embracing! lil^^ 
that of the mind, II Is influenced by the mind; and in turn the mind is 
affected by it* The words and express ion.': uttered by the tongue give 
rise to corresponding emotions in the mind and leave definite impressions 
upon iu Indecent and false speech induces dreams of a similar nature* 
The evils of speech are many and it is an arduous task io guard against 
them all. So silence or keeping speech Umited to bare necessity is a 
golden 

Some of the vices pertaining to speech are as follows^:—One 
should not waste his life in useless speech. Every moment of one*s life 
should be given to contemplation or devotion. The physical cure for 
talkativcxiess consists in checking it by retiring Into loneliness or by 
putting small pebbles in the mouth* Talking of immoral things^ 
uttering indecent words* ridiculing* jokiug* abusingj cursing and simi¬ 
lar vices should be avoided"* Contradiction^ disputation, and quarrelling 
should not be resorted to**. One should not endeavour to pry into the 
secrets of others*®. One should not make false promises since this defomts 
and darkens the soul*®. Falsehood in speech is a heinous stn". But it 
is permissible in an emergency when the end in view h good, the 
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protection of a muslim refueftET against a tyrant^ft^ the restoration of 
happy relations between wife and husbandj or reconciliation between 
two mu^lims. In all other ciTCumstances lying is strietly forbidden^ In 
eases where truth and falsehood appear to have equal claims^ the former 
must be adopted. Except in a serious emergencyj falsehood is immoral 
and Iruthfiilacss imperative**. 

Slandering consists in speaking about a peison in such a 

manner that if he heard it his feelings would be injured,**^^ It is worse 
than adultery* t_ who comuiits it feeds on the dead body of his 

brother^*. A statement may be truej nevertheless it may be slanderous. 
The various forms of slander are; talking of others* physical defects, 
low birthj bad character^ evil habits^ etc** Slandering is not only done 
with tongue^ but also by means of gestures and writing. Suspicion is 
also a form of slander^ for thinking ill of a person is not lawful. Any 
thought about a person which tends to lower him and is actually not 
based on positive proofs must be taken as satanic. The causes of slander 
arc many but a few of tliem are mentioned below;—(i) Anger, (2) Seek¬ 
ing the pleasure of others; .3} Self-defence or self-justification, 
when a person charged with a crime attempts to exonerate himself 
by imputing the crime to someone else, (4) Self-glorification. Some^ 
times one finds fault with another person in. order to praise oneself by 
implication, one may charge a person with ignorance in order to 
advertise onc^s own knowledge. (5) Envy. (6) Feeling of pleasure at 
anothers misfortune. (7) Carelessly giving out the name of a person 
who has committed a fault i (8) Anger for ihe pleasure of God. One 
may express his anger at another*s transgression, and may mention his 
name while expressing his auger. This kind of indignation should be 
expressed without naming the persoiii else it W'ould amount to slander. 
But there are certain exceptional cases when slandering is allowed. Such 
cases of emergency are noted below*\ (1) One can slander the wrong¬ 
doer for onc*s own safety and the safety of the public before a lawful 
authority, j\e-, the king or the judge. ^2) One can disclose the faults of 
another in order to prevent him from following evil path- (3) The 
oppressed can ascertain the opinion of a lawyer against a 
wrong-docr. 

Tale-bcaring^s is the communication of a person's words to another 
through words, gestures, writing and action in a muEincr harmful to the 
former. Flatter)d7 or exaggerating the merits of a person produces six 
evils, four in the flatterer and two in the flattered. The flatterer is 
generally prone to the evils of lalkativenessj faisehoqd, hypocrisy, 
pleasing a tyrant; the flattered becomes proud and neglects to improve 
himself. Self-praise is bad, therefore, it is prohibited. But a teacher 
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may describe his own virtues so that hi* pupils and disciples may 
be encouraged to follow them^ 

(ITJ Vicks Pektainino ToGhadab CAooresstve SELP-A5SERTtoj«U-God 
has provided man with the instinct of seif-assertton to preserve him against 
conditionsj internal and external, which tend to destroy him^. This 
equipment is essential for man. But it ought to be eontrollcd by religion 
and guided by the inteUcet into moderation in order to become a 
virtue* Lack or excess of self-assertion makes it an evil. A person with¬ 
out «ir-assertion has no self-respect. Both the high and the low despise 
him. An excessively self-assertive man^ however^ loses self-control and 
is, therefore^ unable to discriminate between gcwd and evil^^ 

Excessive self-assertion may d^eneratc into anger^ malice^ envy, 
emulation, pride or \'^nity. Man is aroused to anger against the person 
who threatens to deprive him of the object of his desires The angry 
man wishes to destroy the opposition and to take his revenge*®. The 
objects^ whose deprivation arouses anger, are : (i) necessaries^ food, 
abode, cte^i; fii) luxuriesj i.*., things desired on account of habits 
wealth; and (iii) special requirements which are necessary for some 
persons and not necessary for others. Anger associated with comforts and 
special requirements ought to be. eradicated. With regard to the neces¬ 
saries it can only be brought into moderation®*. 

Returning evil with evil is not allowed under any circumstances* 
The oppressedj of course, is allowed to retaliate provided the injujy 
indicted by him does not exceed the Injury received. But forgiveness is 
better than a retaliation because it is not humanly possible to adjust 
absolutely accurately the injury inflicted to the injury received* 

When one Is unable to ventilate one*s anger^ it turns into malice 
(higd) against the other person**. The lowest grade of malice shows 
itself in not being plcared with the other man^ not praying with him 
and not guiding him along tbc right path* All this degrades themalici* 
ous man in the eyes of God, though he is actually not a sinner. There- 
fore^ a person should not express one's aversloii £o^ or try to shrink from 
one whose behaviour is objectionable* Rather, he should be more 
decent in his dealings with the man whom he wishes to reform. 

The worse grade of malice is envy. If a man dos not possess 
something desirable which is possessed by others, he experiences either 
envy [}yasad) or emulation^ (qhibl^)* In the former case, it is unpleasant 
to him that a desirable object or quality is pos^sed by another man, 
and he wishes that the possessor may lose it. In the latter case, the 
possession of such a thing by another person is neither unpleasant to him 
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Tkor does be wi.^h that he may lose iL He only wishes to possess it 
himself* 

Control of self-assertion Leads to virtues like forbearanoe^ forgive- 
ncs3i> mildness^ etc* Forbearance is developed hy suppressing'*'* anger. It 
is advisable to forbear so long as there is no opportunity for revenge 
and to forgive when such an opportunity exists. Forgiveness is 

very praiseworthy**. If one foregoes one's right lo please God^ ope 
will gain in one's honour on the day of Judgment* Mildness {rifq) is 
opposed to severity*^. Severity is necessary in extreme circumstances but 
as human nature is liable to excesses one is advised to act with mildness. 

Al-Ghazzali has formulated a systern of religious training to curb 
excessive self-assertion In accordance with ethical principles^*. Try to know 
evil exactly as it is. Reali^e^ for instance, that it is Incorrect to regard 
anger as valour. Look for its cause and remove it. Anger is due to the 
Joss of I he desired object. Such a loss of the object was^ howevetj 
ordained by God* Anger is temptation caused by DeviL Thereforej 
one must not Jove any object so much that its deprivation may cause 
auger. And since it is God who has ordained the loss of the object who 
could be angry with Him ? Since the temptation was caused by the dtviL 
it must be suppressed. To subdue one's anger ouc should lie down calmly* 
Knowledge and practice will eradicate the evil. Realize that God docs 
not like anger^ since all is from God, against whom should there be 
anger ? Think of the divine punishment when you are angry. The 
power of God over man is much greater than that of man over man*^* 
God may forgive you, if you forgive others. Think of what God and 
His prophets have said against anger. Is it not foolish to give your 
wish precedence over the wish of God ? 

The final abode of man is the pit of the grave. The present world 
is only a passage. From this world one must take with him only what 
is nKessary for the next, ynnecessary things will be a burden to him. 
Renounce them and anger will not be aroused at their loss. Think of 
the consequences of your anger to all those who are connected with you. 
Again, think of the troubles and difficulties you will create In the world 
by your anger. The object of your anger will become your enemy* 
Think of the unpleaiant expression on the face of the opponent and 
realize that, when angry, you too look as ugly as he. Try to imagine 
the look on the faces of the learned men, wise men, and the prophets. 
Think of the excellent consequences of pardoning and forbearing* 

As regards envy, try' to realize that it is injurious to you, both 
here and hereafter®®* The spiritual injury caused to the envious is that 
he is displeased with God for what he has given to the other person* 
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The worldly injury is that he knows no rest^ On the contrary^ the 
cnvjcd 13 benefited doubly. 

To avoid ridiculing others think that it is not good and 
that you yourself are liable to he ridiculed- To avoid greed for wealth 
try to be conlcnted with what is necessary for you so as to acquire free¬ 
dom from humiliation for being in need- The best course for getting 
free from the evils enumerated above is to begin to practise the virtues 
which are the opposite of these evils. Forbearance, mildness^ forgiveness 
and humility will overcome the different evil forms of self-assertion, 
itt religious practices and observances so that no time is left for 
the commission of evil deeds. 

(Ill) Pnips^ VanitYj Love of Wealth and Love of Position:— 
Anger^ malice^ envy and emulation are aroused when man is not in 
possession of the objects of his desire. Pride and vanity^ on the other hand, 
occur when he has secured such objcctSn Pride is feeling of superiority 
over others^ vanity is admiration of the self-"^ 

Pride may be subjective or objective,** Subjective pride is a habit 
of the self and objective pride is the action resulting from this habit- 
By considering oneself superior to others, one feels gratified and is prone 
to be proud. Even learned men, w^orshippers and devotees are seldom 
free from it. There are two evil consequences of pride^ the refusal to 
accept the truth and contempt of fellowship- The worst foim of pride 
is that which does not allow one to acquire knowledge and to accept the 
truth. There have been proud men like and Namrood who chalLen* 

ged God and refused to recognise prophets.** Their pride was due lo 
ignorance and insurgence- Because of sheer vanityj one disobeys the 
commandments of Godj for when a proud man hears a truth from 
another man^ he dees not accept it because of his pride and begins to 
challenge it. Usually the proud man thinks himself superior to others 
and looks down upon them^ This kind of pride Is, In any case, very 
bad. Real pridc^ greatness# and honour belong only to God; by appro¬ 
priating them to hirnself a man tries to make himself equal to God and 
thus offends Him. 

Only that man thinks himself superior who believes that he has some 
qualities of perfection*^. Perfection may be religious or worldly* A 
learned man is very prone to feeling proud. He despises others and 
expects honour from every one. Worshippers and devotees usually 
create an imprt^sion on the minds of the people. They expect to be 
honoured. They regard themselves as saved and others as lost. Pride 
destroys fear of God in them and makes their actions futile. Pride Is 
manifested in their words and acts# sometimes in acts only* Worldly 
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perfections^ whose possesion pridie, arc of five kinds: pedigrcci 

beauty^ strength^ weiilih and number of relatives and friends. 

There are three causes of pridc.*^ One cause is in the man who is 
proud. *rhe other cause is in the attitude towards the person in relation 
to whom one is proud. The third cause is related to some third object 
outside the other two* The cause which is in the proud man is vanity 
or self-admiration- When one admires oneself because of his learnings 
one regards oneself superior to others. The cause which resides In a 
personV attitude to the other supposedly iaferior person is rancour and 
envy. The cause which is outside these two is hypocrisy• So in fact 
there arc four causes : VanitVj^ rancourj, envy and hypocrisy. 

Pride is shown in the attitudes^ expressions and activities of man. 
One may show it by his faccj by looking through the corners of has eyeSj 
by his voicCj the manner of hb walkings sitting or talkingp**^ Some 
people exhibit their pride in all these waySj others in a few ways. Still 
others exhibit their pride in some ways and humility in others. ^Ilius 
there are people possessing diverse habits. Some like other people to 
stand before them and wait in service. Some do not like to go to meet 
others^ though they could teach some good things to them. Some do not 
like others to ait near them . Some do not like to do even the most trlBing 
things with their own hands^ Pride and humility can also be shown 
in dress. It b humiliating to bear reproaches and injuries from others. 
The life of the Prophet is a model of humility. It must be imitated* 

The cure for pride lies in knowing God and one's own seif fully,*' 
This will show that man is a helpless creature and that pride befits God 
alone. One shall contemplate about the origin of man^ When one 
know's fuliy the nature of one^s seif, one must continue to do acts which 
are the reverse of those which cause pride till one gets used to humility. 
The qualities possessed by a person’s forefathers must not make him 
proud if he himself is devoid of them. Let him consider the origin 
and the end of his forefathers as welJ. If he is proud of his beauty. 
Jet him think how full of filth his inside is. Beauty is transient. A 
donkey, an ox or an elephant is stonger than man. Even a minor sick¬ 
ness robs man of slmngih. Strength, therefore, is not a thing to be 
proud of. Wealth and friendship and number of helpers are also unsta¬ 
ble. They are lost easily. Wedih may be stolen The friendship of 
powerful men cannot be depended upon. A king may be pleased 
with a bad thing and become angry at a good thing. Knowledge has 
been praised by God. But the nespon si bill tics it entails arc great, A 
man who knows and then commits a sin receives greater punishment 
than an ignorant man. Therefore, a learned man ought to fear God 
and ought not to be proud of his learning. 
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Though 5£Ef-knowlcdge is. not enough to cure pridCj yet it is 
aeceisair>' to be coasqious of being proud^ for without such awarencts 
one will not try lo cure it. There are several tests for detecting pride 
in oneself^. If a person quarrels with another and later discovers the 
opponent to be on the rights bnt finds it difiFicult and unpleasant to 
acknowledge the truth and to apologise to the opponent, then surely, 
there is pride in him. The rttnedy is to acknowledge the truth publicly 
and to apologise to the opponent. If a man finds himself with his 
equals in a gatherings and feels It unpleasant to give them preference 
o^'er himself^ he suffers from pride. The remedy is to sit wkh them 
with humility. If one finds it unpleasant to accept an invitation from 
a poor man or to go to the market for his poor companion, or to bring 
things for his household and for his friends from the market, he is proud. 
Humility is the mean between pride and dishonour^ God loves modera¬ 
tion in actions^fr. 

Vanity implies the regarding of one^s possessions great and having 
no fear of losing them, forgetting them to be a gift from God"®. If to this 
is added the conviction that he has a right on God^ and thereby hopes 
to be rewarded in this very world, it is called fdliiL It implies the w^rong 
notion that he can oblige God by his actions. Vanity and Idlal both 
arc the precursors and causes of pride. 

Vanity difTers from pride. Pride Is the sense of superiority over 
others. Vanity is the sense of self-admiration^ sclf-elatiou. Vanity or 
self-adnilratLon generates many evils?^ it is one of the causes of pride. 
But the evils generated by it in the sphere of religion are all the more 
terrifying. If one is vain about his acts of worship, he becames careless 
about them. He docs not consider his sins to be sins. He hopes to be 
excused by God for hi3 smaller sins. He is not afraid of God. 

If one is vain of the correctness of his opinion, his acts, his 
intellect or wisdom, one ceases to make progress in knowledge* One 
docs notask anybody about anything. 

The cause of vanity Is ignorance?'; the cure for it is know^ledge. 
Vanity is manifested cither: (i) in such acts as am in the power 
of man, as charity, honour, or (li) in such things as am beyond his 
power, like beauty, strength, pedigree, etc. Often tliere is more vanity 
in the first case than jn the second. The vvorshipper^s vanity of his 
worship, learned inan*s vanity of his knowledge, the beautiful man^s 
vanity of his beauty are all hollow, si nee all these qualities are God's gifts, 

IV. Vices Pektaininc to 1x3ve op Wealth The evils of 

this world arc many, but the greatest of them all is the love of wt^lth 
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This love is often accotnpankd by suffering and misery- Its 
lack may lead to despair and disbelief and its possession to revolt 
and rebellion. Wealth, however* has its benefiu which may lead to 
salvation. It is praised in the Quf^an and in the 

The religious benefits of wealth are obvious**. One may spend it 
on personal* social* or religious wellare. The religious disadvantages 
of wealth are of three kinds : it may lead directly lo ain; it may give 
power to commit sins and may supply the means for it; and from what 
is allowed and necessary one is led to luxuries and then by degrees one 
is carried to what is forbidderL Loving and caring for wealth often 
leads one to forget God. The cure for this is to spend all one^s wealth 
except what is essential for supporting liTc and for peace of mind. 

Miserliness means failure or rcluctafwe'® to spend on items that 
constitute duties* refusing to spend on other people and subjecting 
them to suffering by not spending petty sums of money on tliem. Several 
factors determine the limits of man^a duties, the status of ihc man 
himself* the persons he is dealing with* f.g.* relatives* neighbours or 
friends* the occasion* and so on. But in all these cases the ultimate 
arbiter is one^s reason. When a man spends on items that constitute his 
duties he is not miserly. He is generous when he spends beyond the 
limits of duty quite cheerfully* and without the idea of expecting a 
return from any man in any form- The b^^hest form of generosity 
Involves varying degrees of self-sacrifice^*. The worst form of avarice 
implies failure to spend even on oneself in spite of the most pressing 
needs because one is unwilling to part with money. 

Constant meditation upon the purposes of wealth, upon death* 
and upon the sufficiency of God for one’s self* and ooe^s children* 
hastening to spend any money when occasions arise* and banishing all 
evil thoughts and reluctance are the remedies for avarice and 
miserliness^. 

Learned men differ as to whether the rank of 'a wealthy man who 
is thankful lo God* is higher or that of *a poor man who is contented 
and patient’."® In general* poverty is better than wealth, yet it is 
true that certain companions of the Prophet were wealthy* They 
possessed wealth so that they might not have to beg and might spend 
it for the pleasure of AiBk- They had earned it lawfully. They had not 
usurped the rights of others- They were not miserly but spent most or 
all of their wealth in the way ordained by In spite of this* it is 

said about ^Abd ar-Rahman b. Mw/* one of the most generous of the 
companions, that he shall eiiter paradise with the poor and on his 
knees. Therefore* in wealth there are great dangers* 
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V, The Vices Pshtaijiing to Jah:—JBk means wiftnlng and domi¬ 
nating the hearts of otbers'^*^. It is gained by creating in others a convic¬ 
tion about the perfection of certain qualities in oneself which people consi¬ 
der goodj c-g.j learningj piety* ancestry* beauty and strength. In this way 
all those persons whose hearts one wins arc always ready to render 
homage and service voluniaxily. Wealth can buy slaves whose homage 
and services one can command by force. Both Jdh and iVeahh arc thus 
the means of commanding the respect and services of others^ in one 
case forcedj in the other voluntary^. 

The love of Jmh can be attributed to twocauses^h One of these is the 
attairunent of material freedom. A man seeks /5A as a prudential measure 
for future security. The second is founded on the divine quality of man. 
The heart of man inclines towards qualities of three kinds according to 
the three fundamental elements in his nature, namely* the divine* 
the beastly and the ferocious. The divine quality predisposes one 
to be without a rival in perfection. None can be unparalleled in 
perfection, neveriheless the desire for it is always present. If it is 
impossible to be unrivalled in perfectionj the next best course is to 
be a master of others. Therefore, the desire for having power over 
others naturally dominates man. 

But the heart of men can be dominated only by creating in 
them the conviction about the perfection of qualities in, oneself« The 
achievement of perfection has its limits. One always falls short of 
the ideals. Hence the inordinate lover of Jdh lapses into hypocrisyj 
and tries to deceive the people that he is greater than he actually is®^^ 
Ferfection lies in knowledge and freedom. Knowledge means the 
knowledge of the truth and of God* while freedom means freedom from 
the appetites of the body and the love of the world. The ignorant seek 
power^ but not knowledge and freedom^*. 

Just as the desire for w^ealthj which is essential for the fulfil meat of 
onc^s basic needs, is right* so is the desire for JdA that is necessary for 
following the path prescribed by One may win the hearts of 

those whose help is necessary for him in his journey to God. Wealth and 
Jdh are desirable only as means and not as ends- But if a man desires 
them as ends there is no harm as long as he docs not deceive others in 
achieving them^ It is permissible to desire the position for which one 
is qualihed, Wc are permitted not to proclaim our faults to avoid losing 
the respect of others- But we arc prohibited from creating upon others 
the impression that we possess qualities which we do not possess. 

Love of Jah proves fatal morally and spiritually**. Therefore^ it is 
necessary to be cured of it. There are two ways in which it can be 
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turcd!—(IJ One must acquire the firm belief chat Jah is hqI lasting. It 
ends with death. This wU! help only a far-sighted man. Most men think 
only of the present or of the near future- They must know that every 
maji possessing Is envied^ and before long will make enemies. (2) 
The practical way is to make people lose respect for oneselL ThsSj how¬ 
ever^ should not be done by committing sins* One must investigate ihe 
causes which give pleasure on being praised and remedy themes, (1) 
Praise is either true or false* If it is true^ it relates either to qualities 
of perfection In knowledge and piety or to one^s worldly goods. A wise 
man will not gel pleasure from hearing the praises of his worldly 
goods for they are not lasting nor do they reflect any virtue in him. As 
for the qualities of knovirledge and piety> their possess!on^ and not 
other's praise of them^ must ^ve him pleasure. He must be thankful to 
God for their possession* There is always likelihood of many enemies 
pretending to be admirers- (2J Praise increases prestige* The knowledge 
that God alone is powcrTuI^ will cure a person of his love of praise- 

At the lowest level of the love of Juh a person is pleased when he 
is praised and pained when he is censured*^. He hates and becomes 
vindictive towards the man who speaks ill of hini. At the highest 
level in the conquest of this desire a person does not merely become 
indifTcrent to pain and pleasure, but is pained when he is praised and 
Is pleased when he is censured. This is the stage of perfection, and it 
cannot be reached without very intense and persisteni edbrt^. 

VI^ Riyi* (hypocrisy) is manifested In the intention to win people 
by acts of piety The love of wealth and of dominance over the 

hearts of men (JoA) is the root of If, however, Jdk comes without 

a personas desiring or seeking it, there is no harm in it. The Prophet 
and the early Caliphs had it. 

Hypocrisy may betray Its presence In innumerable ways^ 
ill a thin, lean and neglected body, neglect of dress, virtuous and pious 
talk, long praj'crs, ostentatious charity and a meek deportment* Ail 
kinds of hypocrisy in w^orship arc the objects of God's wrath^^ 

There are two kinds of hypocrisy; manifest and concealed'^. Mani¬ 
fest hypocrisy js the obvious cause of an action. It is manifest because 
it is known to the hypocrite and can be easily understood by others* 
Concealed hypocrisy by itself is not the ca use of action, yet the action 
which !s seemingly done for its own sake is oftim encouraged by this 
concealed hypocrisy. In some cases concealed hypocrisy Is neither the 
cause of action, nor does it make the action easier, and yet it is hidden 
in the heart, As it has no influence on actions. It is difficult to detect it 
in the absence of its symptoms. The most evidenc symptom of this is 
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a sort of plf^asure on knowinig that thepeopb know of one’s worship^ 
A still more czonccalcd H^'pocris^f is that in which there is neither a wish 
to know that the people know ofonc^s worship^ nor any pleasure in the 
publicity of one’s worshipj and yet one finds it agreeable when the people 
greet him first, or they are friendly to him or make concessions to him 
in dealing with him and one feels a little pain if such treatment is not 
accorded to him^ This shows that the worship was not wholly sincere 
but that there was subtly concealed hypocrisy behind it. 

The kinds and divisions of concealed hypocrisy are innumerabLe. 
As long as one finds a difTercncc between men and animals with regard 
to their knowledge about one’s worship, there remains an admixture of 
concealed hypocrisy in the siiicerity of one*3 actions. If one is sincere in 
one’s actions, one is concerned with the knowledge of God alone. 

The remedies for hypocrisy arc stringeiit and unpalatable and its 
cure difficult, but hypocrisy is a deadly disease^ and must be cured“*^ 
The chief cause of hypocrisy is the love of which has three forms: 
(aj love of the pleasure of praise; (b) dislike of the pain of censurej and 
(c} greed and the desire for the possession of things belonging to others. 
The greed for the possession of things belonging to Others may be cured 
by acquiring the deep conviction that the real giver of things is God 
and that greed leads to humiliation and pain very often in this worldj 
and invariably in the next. The knowledge of the dangers and harms 
of hypocrisy is the only way of curing it. There are also practical 
remedies.®* One must make it a rule to perform acts of worship in 
secretj except when he participates in congregational prayers. Though 
we cannot quite control the entry of harmful ideas into our hearts, 
we must learn to hate such ideas^ and nip them in the bud^ Constant 
vigilance and great solicitude for the purity of onc*s actions is 
necessary. 

The most successful way of combating hypocrisy is nqt only to 
keep fighting it down inwardly^ nor merely to dislike or hate it^ but to 
concentrate on Its opposite^ and to strive all the more along the way 
leading to God. 

VI1+ GhusuR is a kind of wilful self-deception.^ Most men deceive 
themselves by thinking themselves w'Orthy and good, although they arc 
actually not so. But there are grades of seir-dcception and of its ex- 
pression. The worst form is that of the unbelievers.* They are deceived 
by thinking that this world is a certainty and the next one only a possi* 
bility. Or that a bird in hand is worth two in the bush- Of the believers, 
four clasps of people suffer from G^urur^ i\ the Icarncdi the religious 
devotees^ the and the rich^^ 
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There are dlfTerent classes of learned men : (i) Some have wide 
knowledge. But their knowledge has led them to presume that they 
themselves arc exempt from acting according to ihe knowledge they 
have acquired^ believing that ihc possession ofknow^lcdge itself la suffi¬ 
cient for them to weive eternal happiness. (il) Some have knowledge 
and also act according to it.** Bui their actions are insincere. They 
act only for show in order to receive the homage and respect of the 
people, (iiij Some have knowledge and act in the light of it, but their 
actions are not performed sincerely for the pleasure of God.** They 
put on fine dressj seek conspicuous scats, live a life of magnificence, and 
deceive themselves by thinking that all this js necessary to maintain 
the honour of Islamic of learning and of the learned^ and lo overawe the 
unbelievers. They oppose, dispute andjrun down their opponents and 
believe they are upholding the truth. They make a display of their 
religiosity and think that they mu-st set an example of good acts for the 
people to follow. They visit and do homage to tyrant kings and think 
that for doing good to ihe people it is essential to associate with klnga^ 
since they have the good of thousands of their subjects in their hands^*®. 
But are these learned men pleased if another learned man wins the favour 
of a king, or comes to the same city and becomes popular and people be^^ 
come his followers ? (iv) Some of the learned men possess knowledge, 
act according to it, regard mere ^how as a sin and try to cleanse their 
hearts^f^h But they are not thorough In iheir endeavours. They arc 
like those who grow wheat plants' In a field in which there are also 
weeds* They remove the weeds here and iherc, but In some comers of 
the field the weeds still remain. They think that it does not matter 
much fv) Some are engaged in the puranit of branches of learning 
which arc not of primary importance and yet they arc under the self- 
deception that without those sciences ihe way to God cannot befound^*^^ 
Among them are : (1) the Fflf iAj, {2} Dialecticians, (3) Linguists, 
(4) Preachers, and (5) those who attend the lecturer of savants. F^thi 
think that Fiqh is the science of religion p^r They pre¬ 

sume that without one cannot know what is allowed and what is 
forbidden, what is clean and w^hat is unclean. The MutakalUmun [dialec¬ 
tician; or logicians) think that their science is the most Important^*** 
How, according to ihcmj can one be religious if one cannot prove the 
ejtistence of God ? To them discussions and disputes about the existence 
of God and other such problems are of highest importance. The gram¬ 
marians and the philologists say that without their science the Book of 
Allah and the word of the prophet cannot be understood? therefore, their 
activity is the most praiseworthy activity along the way to In 

both cases they are under self-deception. Instead of doing what may bring 
them the happiness of the hereafter, they engage in trivialities. They 
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teach others but do not try to save their own souls. They do not act 
upon what they teach. Lastlyj there are some who attend the lectures 
of great learned men in order to be able to say that they have heard the 
lectures on Uadlth from such and such a savant. They believe that this 
fact in itself is a pious act. These loo, arc under a self-deception^’. 

Such learned men as master what b most jmporlaut to set 
them on the path to dfifuA and thus bring them eternal happiness 
arc indeed seen very rarely* 

The same troubles beset the ^Abids^ the religious devotees**** They 
are subject to self-deception of one kind or another. The majority of them 
abandon the obligatory religious services and occupy themselves with 
religious services of svfcondary importance. They do not have the right 
scale of ^valucs\ They often prefer the less Important to the more 
important. They have not arranged the different kinds of religious 
services on a scale of values. For instance^ they attach greater impor¬ 
tance to the correct pronunciation of the words of the Qjir*m than to 
the understanding of its true tneanitig.^*^ Some try to read the whole 
Qur^ars in a day and think they have done an act greatly praiseworthy 
in the eye of God.*^* Instead of helping a hungry neighbour some 
make a pilgrimage to the Mecca*^*, Some command others to do this 
and not to do that instead of themselves acting in the manner they 
preach/**^ Some leave their own countries and settle cither al the 
Mecca or Medina and think it an act of great piety without reforming 
thcmsclvesi*^ Some dress Lhcmselves poorly^ yet arc al^ ays in search 
of a position and rank*’*^ Some undergo great sufferings and forego the 
good things of the earth to draw the attention of others to their picty,*^* 
All are under a self-deception because they do not trj' to distinguish 
what is more important from the Ic^s imporlant* It is the purity of heart 
that paves the path lo Aitvik and to eternal bliss- 

'Fhe Sw/fr also labour under the same kind of self-deception**** 
Some think that if they dress like great S^JTs^ and imitate them in exter¬ 
nals, they will themselves become great Some wear patched 

dresses but of valuable cloths***. Some learn only the terminology of 
real and think they are likewise able to sec God“*, Some regard 

themselves above Skara^ and consequently give up*® the observ'ance of 
obligatory religious dutiesn They think that AUdh is not in need of 
their worship and their services**^- Some try to cleanse the hearty do 
good acts and seek what is jjermjttcd but they wrongly presume 

that they have passed through most of the stages of suhsm and regard 
themselves as true lovers of God’"-- They often do what their own- 
selves prompt them to do, and this is often most disagreeable to Atiak, 
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For somt ihc only tKing is the search for the permitied food- For some 
the only imporlatiL things are politenessj humility and generosity^**. 
The real aim of all of them^ however, is only to acquire reputation. Some 
have the mama of setting up a standard of morality^**^. They are 
always finding fault and spotting defects in every act done by others 
and in e^^ery things but themselves do not follow the injunctions they 
preach. Some are always wondering about the power and majesty of 
Aildk and do nothing morc^*®. There arc some^ though very feWj who 
have passed nearly all the stages of but have stopped short of the 

last stage^ under the delusion that they have reached the final goal* 
Such are most of the mystics. Nearly all are under some kind of self- 
deception. 

Lastly^ there are the rich who too arc busy performing religious 
actSj agreeable to AilAh in their opinionSome spend their money on 
the construction of mosques, schools^ inns> wells^ bridges^ and other bui¬ 
ldings of public utility, thinking that thereby they can please Allah and 
^ure for themselves eternal happmess*=». But either their money has 
^ earned by unlawful means or they do these things to earn a name. 
Some give money to the poor openly in order only to gain fame; or they 
^ve it to such persons who may serve them in some way; or they give 
it to those who spread their fante”'^. Some rich men are very pious^*^ 
They spend their time m religious service which docs not cost money. 
It would have been bettG^ for them to contribute money to charitable 
works than to perform only refigious services. There aro many men 
among the rich who think that attendance at religious sermons alone is 
a complete act of piety without practising what is taught thercini** 

^ The remedy lies in a sincere, strong and unceasing desire to know 
ones faultsj and to reform one's self. One must meditate upon God^ 
upon nne^s own soul, upon life in this world and in the next. One must 
understand Dne's end on this earth and realise that the true salvation 
lies not in this world but in the nextj and in the love of God. 



CHAPTER XV 


VirtD«B 

^HE discussion of virtues brings us lo I he positive side of al-GhazeSli^s 

ethics. The virtuous life is characterised by the supremacy of the 
rational self. AH the activities of man are adjusted to that unseen order 
which is the source of all spiritual aspirations. One completely 
surrenders his will to the will of God and does everything to please Him 
and to be near Him. In this attitude of mind inhere the vinueSt the 
qualities of the self which constitute human perfection. The value of 
each virtue is relative to the effect it produces on the human heart to 
enable it to achieve perfection. Virtues arc of tvro kinds: (ij Those 
which are means* e.g.j repentance* patience* fear^ piety* meditation, 
sincerity, truthfulness, and {u) those which are both means and ends^ 
absolute reliance on God {iaw^kkui} and thankful praise IsHukr) to 
Him^. 

Each virtue passes through three phases in its progress* knowl¬ 
edge, state and action*. Knowledge produces a consciousness of the 
realities and engenders fear of God; fear gives rise to piety, patience and 
repentance, which conduce to concentration on God* When a person 
is thus occupied with God, it produces in him sincerity and truthfulness 
which lead him on to the intimate spiritual knowledge of God, and this 
enables him to love Him. This is the climax of his perfection^. The 
Sw/fj characterise virtues either as states or as stages imuqdmdl). 

Al-Gha£ 2 !|]i distinguishes between the higher and the lower virtues and 
regards the difTerence between a stage and a state to be one of degree 
and not of kind^. When any quality in the self becomes permanent and 
persists in it, it is Muq^m (stage), if, on the other hand, it is accidental 
and exists only for a short period^ it is hS/ [atatej. 

From the point of view of function vinues arc classified into five 
groups; (i) virtues connected with worldly things* repentance, 

abstinence, poverty* patience; (ii) virtues ralaicd to the present state 
of the working of the heart, Mutuqab^_^ Aliih^sahaf fiAr^ elcj (lii) 
virtues connected with singleness of purpose, Jflyjraj JAhid^ and 

(intention, sincerity and truthl'ulness); (iv) virtues concerning the 
future relations of man with God* e.g., Kh^wf and Haja/ and (v) the 
highest virtues such as Shukr, 'rawakkul^ etc.* which foster loi'e of 
God®. 
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(i) ViftTVES Connected with Worldly Things; —The human soul 
yearns Tor perfection. But there are obstacles which hinder its 
attaincncDt of the goal. These obstacles are due to the fact that the 
soul is housed iti a body whose needs and limitations obscure the direct 
vision of the goal which it wants to pursue. When man struggles 
to rise above the life of sin and imperfection, he finds the world 
and its entanglements as so many hurdles in the way of his self- 
realization. Repentance, abstinence, poverty and patience, are the steps 
to be taken in order to atone for past sins and protect oneself from the 
allurements of the world. 

Repentance iTflujifl) is the first essential step towards spiritual 
progress^. In fact, it is the sole basis of virtuous life, and is a spiritual 
conversion* It is an awakening of the self to the implications and 
results of a sinrui act already committed and implies the determination 
to make continued efforts to the consequences of the awful act and to 
pursue the right path in future. It involves a complete transformation 
of the self. The sense of sin overpowers the convert who is convinced 
of the unreality of this world, and who awakens to the appreciation of 
spiritual realities. Spiritual motives inspire and guide him. He surren¬ 
ders himself to the will of God Repentance, then, is instantaneous 
rescue from sin. The penitent is spiritually a new man. 

Repentance has three aspects, knowledge, state and action. 
The first conditions the second, which, in turn, leads to the third.* 
The knowledge aspect of lepentanoc consists in the realization of the 
dangers of sin. Man becomes convinced that sins lead him astray from 
God. He is grieved at his transgressions and is pained by them. This 
is called nedSmfl (contrition), the 'state* aspect of repentancei'^. The sins 
which one has been addicted should now be renounced at once and 
should not be repeated in future. Moreover, one's conduct after peni¬ 
tence is, in one way, linked with the past as well. One must make the 
necessary compensations for the injuries one has done to others. Further, 
knowledge generates or jaqln, ne., unshakable conviction which 

makes the heart firm and steadfast in the pursuit of right action. When 
the light of this faith fills the heart, a feeling of shame is aroused in 
roan that makes the heart grieve because he begins to see that he has 
been separated from God because of his sins'h 

Al-GhazzSli regards repentance as an essential {mijii.) and indis¬ 
pensable means to the achievement of the highest end“. It is binding 
in all dreumstaneca on all individuals'*. It is also essential that one 
must repent immediately after one has committed a sin. The more the 
repentance is delayed the more will the darkness of sin grow till it 
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becomes impossible to save the souL To repent means to cleanse and 
purify the heart so that it may become the abode of God^*. "O you 
who believe I Take to God a sincere turning; may be your Lord will 
purge you of ev^U^* ^Turn to God {repent) all of you, O believers ! so 
that you may he successful“**. 'One who turns away from sin is like the 
person who has eommittcd no said the Prophet. RepenLance is 

accepted only after certain necessary conditions have been fulfilled. 
A person must ws:p over his sins constamly; grief must fill the heart^®. 
He should not only abandon sinning but should also positively hate 
it“*» Ail the sins one has committed in the past should be recalled to 
mind and one should reflect upon them one by one^ year by year, day by 
day and minute by minute. After recalling them one should discard each 
and every one of themj else one^s repentance will not be perfect. If one 
has neglected any religious dutyi one should discharge It*. For those sins 
which concern God^ one should repent, grieve and seek pardon from 
Him, With regard to the sins concerning one^s fellow-lseings one should 
atone for them alL. If one has injured any body ^ one should repent 
and comfort him; if one has deprived any one of his wealth, one should 
restore it to him^. 

Hr The penitent, after abandoning the life of siOp becomes immune 
from the temptations of the world *and turns to what is more desirable**. 
This state of turning from one thing to anoihcr is called abstiuence 
but the desired thing ought to be better than the thing 
renounced^- Ziihd consists in giving up a thing altogetherj so that even 
the desire for it disappears from the heart, and filling the heart with 
love of God in place of what is renounced. Merely giving up this world 
would be equal to giving away a thing wiihout receiving anything as 
its pricers A person will not attain if in renouncing this w^orld 

and its pleasures he has any aim other than the pleasure of God and 
of well-being in ihe next world®'^* Giving up the pleasures of this world 
alone may constitute an expression of good character but it does not 
make one a Zahid^^ 

The knowledge that the pleasure of God and of the next world is 
invaluable^ durable and real,, while the pleasures of this life are only 
transitory and illusoryj constitutes the essential condition of 

The motives for Zuhd^ arc of three grades« The first is love of 
God, the second hope of reward, and third fear of punishment. Renun¬ 
ciation of everything including even the desire for paradise^ with the 
object of achieving God^s love is the highest grade of Zuhd and is called 
Zidid al-Afiitlaq {absolute abstinence*^). PeopSe who rise to this height are 
the true *Muwa\yhidun* (believers in the unity of God}, for they seek 
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God alone, seeking aoything other than God being polytheism (5AirA) 
in disguise*. The next grade of Zuhd is that in which the person 
up all the pleasures of this world but not the rewards of the next world. 
The third grade is that of partial Zubi in which one may give up only 
some of the pleasures of this world. Such partial ZtfAd is also acceptable 
as repentance for some sins. Repentance is turning away from a thing 
which is forbiddenj ZaAd is giving up a thing which is allowed*’. 

In the process of renouncing the world one may be dragged 
towards it in spite of his strenuous endeavour to curb bis strong impulse 
for possessing it**. Man is constantly in danger, for sometimes the evil 
self h vicloriQuSj and appeUtits pull him back towards the world* One 
reaches a higher level of ZwAd when one rccogniaes this world to be 
insignificant in comparison wi ih the next«. The most advanced ZShid 
practises abstemiousness of his own fret! will, so much so that he d«s 
not become conscious of renouncing anything at all. In this consists 
the perfection of ZuAJ. Such a ZdAid is safe from all danger.** 

Salvation can only be achieved by turning away from the world,**. 
This may happen in two ways. One is the way of poverty when the 
world turns away rroini a man, the other is that of abstinence when a 
n^ti turns away from the world"*. 

In One sense, poverty means lack of what is needed. In 

another sense everything other than God is considered poor, because it 
is in need of the Grace of God for its very existence. This is called 
absolute poverty. Here we are concerned not with absolute poverty 
but with relative poverty, (.r„ poverty with regard to worldly possess- 
ions*T. The state of poverty is higher than the state of prosperity when 
(aj the existence or noii*existcnce of property make no difference, or 
(b) when the property is restricted to the essential minimum**. 

The poor are of several types**, ai?., the (abstinent; who is 

displeased and pained when he comes by any possessions, the 
(satisfied with God) who is indifferent to worldly possessions, who is not 
pleased when he receives them, nor grieved when he loses them: the 
(contentedl who desires to have worldly possessions, but who is not 
actuated by the desires to engage in their acquisition: the Htirsf (greedy) 
who cannot acquire property on account of some disability, but whose 
desire for its acquisition is so strong that if he could find a way, he 
would go to any length for obtaining it, and the Mui^Xju (constrained) 
who is in a state of dire need such as starvation. 

The state of Zvhd is the highest of ail the types of poverty and the 
highest stage of Z^hd Li the state of being a AfustugAnC** (indifferent). The 
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Mustaghni is indiffcrcfit tcj all worldly possessiorrs. He is neither pleased at 
the gain of material things^ nor pained at their loas. He is nearer to God 
in this quality^ because God Himseir is above the Umitationv 

Imposed by desire. Though a man may be of worldly posses¬ 

sions^ yet he has wants. The active hatred of a man for the world 
which he regards as evil also means being occupied with something other 
than God, and is enough to place a eurtain between him and God* The 
perfection of the heart lies in not attending to anything other than God, 
be It in friendliness or in enmity**, Howcver> it must not be imagined 
that the enmity of the world is not a thing desirable in itself- Unless, 
however, a person rises above it so that he becomes altogether indifie- 
rent to the world* he virill slop short of reaching God. The pious acts 
of the good (/lAruf) are evils for the intimate (MMjflrrafrvrt**), i.e., what 
is permissible to, or even essential for the former places a hindrance in 
the way of the latter in rising to their higher state. The comity of the 
worldj thercrore,, is essential only as a stage and must be left behind 
when the seeker becomes altogether detached from, and indifferent to, 
the world. To reach God is impossible without overcoming this 
hindrance. 

III. Man cannot remain steadfast in repentance, abstinence, poverty, 
etc., without patience without endurance of suffer mg*** 

God speaks of patience more than seventy times in the Qur'i^ in which 
He exalts those who are patient- 

Angels who are without passion* are not in need of patience, while 
animals who do not possess reason and cannot discriminate between 
good and evil, do not need to exercise patience- But man, who possesses 
both reason and passion, needs lo cultivate patience which consists m 
his exercise of reason against passion* so that, he may ultimately follow 
the dictates of the divine nature in him. Thus patience Implies the 
persistence of ihe divine motives as against the lower motives**. When 
after prolonged practice it becomes easy to exercise patience* when all 
passions arc subdued and the religious motive reigns supreme, the stage 
of (satisfaction] is reached. 

The three states of the soul* yi^** Nqfs^Mufmmnna, 
and Kafi^Lowu/Hmiif result from the varying d^mes of control exercised 
over passion by patience-*“ 

Patien.ee implies endurance of bodily hardships and pains either 
actively, m performing a difficult task involving devotion; or passively 
rf.g.j, in enduring corporal punishment, or in steadfastly resisting one's 
own passions.*^ There are thr«* grades of patience: fffslly, subduing 
passions which is the stage reached by those who repentj secondly, 
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satisfaction with one’s lot which TCpresents the patience of the asectlc, 
and lastly, loving those things which plea&e God, which is the stage 
Tcachcd_by the iiiddiqm,, (the most inithrol ones). 

Man lequires patience at every step in his life, « £., in want, 
affliction, loss of life, property, health, in fact, for checking every ignoble 
impulse in the heart, all in the service of God*^. But paiietice which 
takes the form of tolerating things which are prohibited by religion is 
forbidden, tf somebody makes an attack on your life, and you bear it 
patiently, you arc not on the right path, since patience of this sort 
is undesirable^®. 

(patience and self-control) is called by different names 
according to the circumstances in which it is manifested; patience in 
misroriunc is itself and its opposite is or (violent out¬ 

burst of passion or fretful ness). When one struggles against the demands 
of the stomach and the ses, it is ‘/Ja (chastity); bearing oneself well 
when one is rich, is T)aht an-Nafs ^ self-control), while its opposite is Ba^r 
(arrogance, boastrulncsi); patience on the battle-field is Sk:ija*a (courage), 
w'hile its opposite is Juba (cowardice); patience in anger is iiilm (endu¬ 
rance), and its opposite is Tadksmmur (rage); patience in hardships is 
(broadmindedness), and its opposite is po/ar fnarrow- 
mindedness); patience excercised in the face of the desires for luxuries is 
;Zuhd (abstinence), and its opposite Is Htft (avarice); and patience with 
the little that one has got is QanH'a (contentment), and its opposite is 
Torntf' (greed). 

(il) VlHTUKS RELATSd To THE pKESE!«T STATE OE THE WoRKtKO OF 
THE Heart: —Repenting of sin and renunciation of the world and its 
temptations enable the seeker to direct his attention to the self with the 
object of making it submissive and obedient to the ‘Will of God. But 
the struggle against the self and mastery over it is an arduous task. 
Therefore, the gis/w call it as uZ-Jihud at-Akbur (greater as 

distinguished from the Jihad against the enemies of Islam which they 
call as al-Jihad al~Asgkar**. In order to gain self-mastery one has to 
resort to jlfurayafto (meditation) and Mu\}djaba (self-examination) which 
involve watching over and stock-taking of one’s self. It is imperative 
that one should keep a constant watch over his self and take account of 
every occurrence in the heart®'*. These processes involve several well- 
defined steps, viz., assigning the task to the self {Mushatalcr^% watching 
®vcr the self {Mumqttba), critical stock-taking of the self («Wirhnm6e), 
punishing the self , mortify ing the self {Mujikada) and up¬ 
braiding the self The basis of all these stages lies in 

Muh^aba or self-examination which depends on the pre-assigned task. 
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Firstj certain conditions are imposed on the self** in order to 
cleanse and purify it because man’s success depends on Us purity* 'And 
who acts aiming at purification^’ and 'He will indeed be success u 
who purifies it and he will fail who corrupts it**’. The cleansing and 
purifying of the heart is effected through good actions. Tasks must be 
set to the self to be fulfilled properly. Every part of the body must 
have tasks assigned to ii, t g., the tongue must be guarded against back¬ 
biting, lying, and foolish talk* The self must be shown the way to 
success and urged to follow it. It is essential to exercise e\ery care m 
taking accovtnt of the Msif at every step and m keeping watch over its 
movements and thoughts. One must constantly examine it to see if vt has 
rulfilled the conditions* Every breath (moment) must be spent on doing 
good Literary, Afufa^ah^ means watching each othcr**j ut ^ ^ 
discipline of the selfit means being alive to the conviction that God 
sees man and man sees God. One must have the conviction that God 
knows everything that lurks in the heart of man and keeps a constant 
eye on the actions he docs. When this conviction is absolutely undoul> 
ted, it creates in tJm heart an all-pervading reverence for God * Acts 
of worship arc to be performed as if you see Him and He sees you. 


'AftfrSaeAa’ in its higher aspects is of two kinds*®. The higher 
form of Miraqaba is of Muqarrabin who do it singly to exalt the supreme 
majesty and glory of God. The heart quails at the sight of His ^o^ 
and shudders in awe of Him. In this state man is fully absorb^ m 
God and becomes altogether oblivious of everything dse. The lower 
form of Mufaqaba is associated w ith the j^ple on the -right-hand side 
(aahSi al-jamin). They are fnlly conscious that God knows them well 
both their inside and outside. However, they are not completely lost 
in His glory. A man who is at this stage, must pay attention to all his 
movements^ thoughts and powers» 


After an act is over one must view it iti retrospect to find out how 
it has fulfilled in accordance with the conditions imposed on the selT 
If a person finds the self guilty, he should not be lax iti chs^sing i , 
otherwise it will become easier for it to transgress,next time '^ertforc 
punishment should immediately follow the transgression which the self 
has committed*®. It should suit the occasion and the crime. 


Mtijahada*^ (mortification or self-cultivation) must be resorted to in 
order to renounce worldly things. Mujahada against the self w extremely 
difficult, nevertheless it is most indispensable means to spiritual progress. 
The ct'il propensities of the self, hypocrisy and envy, arc very stub- 
bom. But If, in spite of all endeavours, the lower self transgresses Us 
limits, it should be upbraided and chastised for its sins*®. 
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The essenlEal condition of all such contempUtion h Fikr (uGasoning), 
or reflection and meditaiion. It gives, rise to the various states of ihe self 
on the one handj. and to systems of knowledge* sciences^ on the other. 
B^aiLsc of its importance the Prophet saidj ^An hour's meditation is better 
than a year's worship®^^. In so far as it is concerned with religion®*, 
i.e-i spiritual relation of man to God®*^ Fikr may be eiiher (1) about manj 
his qualities and states; or (2) about God, His attributes and actions,*® 
ftkr about one's self is directed to acts of obedience acts of dis¬ 

obedience f qualities that lead to salvatioTi {MunjiySl) and quali¬ 
ties that lead to destruction {MuhUkai% Among acts of obedience one must 
include all duties^ both incumbent and supererogatory. One must 
examine each function of the body to set it on the right path. He 
tntist look into the secrets of the heaven and the earth with the attitude 
of a student in order to maintain hia ability to conttntie in the worship 
of God. He has also to guard himself against sins and to atone for 
those that he has committed. The qualities of salvation must be criti¬ 
cally considered in order to find out which one is necessary to bring him 
nearer to God* The qualities of salvation are repent a nccj^ patience^ 
willing resignation^ gratitude for divine blessings^ moderation in hope 
and fear, abstinence from the worlds sincerity in actioni good dealings 
with other people, love of Godj and self-humiliation before God. The 
quanties of destruction include the predominance of appetites, anger^ 
a varice* pride, self-concei t* hypocrisy, ctivy^ greed, love of property, love 
of position, tni sunders tan ding of others, scir-deceptiOii* ctc^ One must 
contemplate upon thc^ways these qualities can be controlled]andTry to 
find out every possible means of checking them®^ 

In reasoning about God” one has to understand the nature 
(essence), qualities and creations of God* But the intellect of man 
(with the eseception of the is so Itmited that it cannot grasp 

the nature of God directly. Therefore, one must reflect about His 
mysterious and wonderful actions as manifested in His creations because 
all these show^His^Glory, Majesty, Purity* Knowledge, Wisdom and 
Will. All that exists Ls created by God. The existence of all depends 
on Him, ^but He exists of His own accord®^. Most of His creations are 
mysterious and beyond human comprehension, t.g,^ angels^ genii and 
Satan, but there are also things which can be apprehended by man* 
These include objects that exist between heaven and earth, such as 
clouds, lightning, shooting stars* wind* snow, mountains, mines^nvers, 
animals, and plants. In man himself there are untold wonders. 
He can be studied in great detail. After discovering the methed of reflect- 
ing on himself* the disciple ought to look al the earth and the skies and 
reflect on whal they contain. 
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(ill) ViRTUM Connected with Sinoleness op Purpose; TAf hen 
the hcRTi is purified and mastery over the self gained/the forces of the 
self are unified and concentrated on a single purpose. The struggle bet¬ 
ween the lower and the higher self ceases. Nothing remains in the heart 
except the desire for communion with God, All activities ans concen¬ 
trated on Him. 

When an action is motivated by one force aloncj the state of the 
self is called {single-mindedness in purpose). But in religious 
terminology the Word ikhtSB is used only when the motive force is the 
desire for nearness to God unaduUrated by any worldly or selfish motive. 

is the culmination of Ikht^s-P' Ifckia^ must be consciously deteruiiiwd 
by the individual himself. Conscious self-determination, technically called 
(iniciiiion), depends upon knowledge and desire and results in 
action. It is intention which has moral value and with reference to 
which the moral value of actions is determined^*. 

Al-Ghazxili interprets the saying of the Prophet, 'The intention 
of the believer is better than his action ’ Thus^* 'Intention, without 
action is superior to action without intention, since action without 
intention is not worship, though intention without action is worship. 
Bodily acts of worship are meant to bring about a change in the qua¬ 
lity of the heart, whereas intention directly proceeds from the heartj 
thercfoie, of the two, the one connected with the heart, eiz., intention, 
is belter.’ 

The Prophet said, 'Actions are to be judged only by in tent ions’ 

He also said that if two persons were to assault each other with swords 
and one of them died of injuries, both the slayer and the slain would 
be doomed, because both were motivated by the same evil intention. 
Si milary, if a man intended to do a sinful act, but for want of means 
could not do it, his guilt was proved. 

Intention plays different roles in the three kinds of actions, Afa'd&C 

(acts of disobedience), Af[(iahaf(pei‘t«tssible deeds), and Ta'Sf, (acts of 

obedience). In intention does not make any difference. Good 

intentions cannot make a bad action good. A/tf^hai and^To'e^ arc 
good or had according to good or bad intentions. The Prophet s saying, 
'Actions are according to intentions’, has sometimes been misunderstood 
to mean that foul means are permissible for achieving fair ends. This is 
Wrong, The doer of a foul act is a sinner (f e-xf^) and if he considers it 
to be a virtuous act, he is a greater sinner, Intention is doubly effective 
in Ta‘SP\ Rewards will be in proportion to the intensity of one’s 
intentions, AfuiSliar*, t,g„ eating, drinking, etc., are good or bad 
according to the intention behind them. 
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Eidq means truthfulness in word^ intention, resolution 
execution of resolution, aotiou and the various attitudes of the soul 
towards Allah'^'^^ 

Truthfulness in words consists in making a statement which is not 
only true but is also unequivocal, so that the person who hears it can¬ 
not interpret it in a different way. It is permissible to depart from 
the truth provided such a departure is made In the service of God or of 
humafiity and there arc no ulterior motives behind it. Occasions 
when one is allowed to compromise with untruth are, war tactics, 
restoration of happy relations between husband and wife^ and amity 
between the muslims^ but as far as possible one shoiiJd not deviate 
much from the truth. Al-Ghazzals emphasises the point that truth is 
not an end in itself hut a means to an end^^. It h an attribute which 
leads one to attain the ultimate reality. 

Truthfulness in intention'* Is also indispensable. The next form 
is truthfulness in resolution; it is resolution formed to accomplish a 
high object conditional upon circumstances which do not exist at the 
time' e^g,f to resolve that ^if an occasion arose, 1 would gladly lay 
down my life in the service of God^ or that ^if I rise to a high ofi&cc, 
I would never swerve front the ideals of truth and justicc®°^\ Truth¬ 
fulness is also required in the execution of a resoJutionj for, howsoever 
genuine i t might be when ii was madc^ there is always a chance of 
wavering at the moment of the supreme triaL Only a few come out 
successful in a sevenc test*'. 

TruthTtilncss in action lies in the perfect cotrespondeuce of the 
inward state of the person with his outward action without the slightest 
taint of hypocrisji**. The highest truthfulness which is at the same time 
the most difficult to attain is the full and complete realization of the 
perfection of various attitudes of the soul towards AI{Sh, t.g., fear, love 
reliance, etc**. There is no limit to this realization. Perfection in these 
attitudes is impossible in this life. There may be people who may 
achieve tlie perfection possible in this life in different types of truth¬ 
fulness. The highest embodiments of truth fulness are the siddiquit 
who approach perfection in this virtue in all its forms. They have 
great stieogih and capacity for these, and nearly attain perfection 
though they themselves never realize that they have done so. 

ftv) VlRTOBS CONCSRNISO THE FvtURE RELATIO>f OF MaM WlTH GoO* 
The excellence of (singleness of purpose) frees man from the 

thruldom orp^ssiDdS, 3nd there remains only out purpose i ^ God The 
motive forces are fear {Khawf) and hope [fiaja') which proper^ realized 
lead the seeker after God to higher levels of development**. These 
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qualities reveal the iraperfectien of man. His pcrrectioe consists in 
achieviag a state where he is above fear and hope for he U absolved of 
the guilt of his past deeds, grows indifferent to the consequences of his 
efforts in the future, and becomes totally absorbed in love for his Lord- 

Fear has three aspects: knowledge, slate and action. Knowledge 
of imminent danger is the initial aspect of fear**. It may be the knowl¬ 
edge of what is inherently rearful, fear of beasts of prey. The same 
is ihc case with the fear of God which is aroused by His aive^inspirin^ 
attributes^ But sometimes fear may be produced in man by the 
coDSciousncis of his guilt and the apprehension of Divine displeasure. 
The nobJer kind of fear is one which is aroused by the idea of the sepa-^ 
ration of the self from God. Such fear Js entertained by the ^ddiqLtn 
alone. 

Fear of God is in pTOportio<ii to one^s knowledge of God+ The 
more one Is afraid of Him the stronger will be the states of fear 
produceds It may so completely annihilate his passions and appetitesj 
that he does not commit sins and gives up all unlawful^ doubtful and 
even lawful pleasures^ and is occupied with God alone. In some states 
a man becomes insane and unconscious. Fear js undesirable when it 
paralyses action. It is not an end in itself but a means to making 
efforts to reach a higher spiritual level of nearness to God. 

In hope^ which is a pleasant stale of the mind^ man expects an 
agreeable thing, after he has done all that lies in his power to realize 
it with the grace of God^** A farmer, for instance^ can hope for a good 
crop after he has chosen a good soil, tilled it properlyj sown good seeds 
and watered it regularly®^. Similarly, a man can have real hope, when 
he SOW'S the seed of faith in his heart, waters it with obediencej clears it 
of the weeds of bad conduct and expectSj by the grace of God, a good 
harvest in the next world. The entertainment of hope will enable 
him to get absorbed in God so that notbing gives him greater pleasure 
than con temp] at ion of Him. 

Two kinds of men ate in need of Ri^jd': Firstly^ those who^ in 
despair of the mercy of God;, have ceased worshipping Him. Secondly^ 
those who, being overpowered by the fear of God, spend all their time 
in prayers, to the neglect of their duties towards their wives, children 
friends and others. 

Now the question arises^ which should dominate the heart&e^ fear 
or hope ? Both are remedies for the removal of the imperfectiDns of the 
heart. Their value is measured by the effects they produce on the heart 
hi the achievement of self-realization. Fear is to be preferred for the 
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h^rt which lacks iL If the hearty on other hand^ hai become despondent^ 
hope is desirable. Howevefj If we eompare fear and hope from an 
absolute point of viewj the laucr it superior because it is inspired by the 
grace of God^ whereas the former is inspired by the wrath of God. 
Indcedj a man whose acts are inspired by love is superior to one whose 
conduct is actuated by fear* Since hope strengthens love and enables 
man to realize Gtidj it is superior to fcare*. He who loves God^ 
hopes for His indulgence^ and this will determine his happiness in the 
neit world. 

(v) Tb^Hiohest Virtues : These are Tawokkui (reliance) and 
Shukr (gratitude)j the attainment of which brings harmony and peace 
to the self* 

I. The knowledge upon which Tawakkut is based la Tawh^d or the 
realization of the Unity of God, This knowledge relates to */h?j a/- 
M^k^hsfa^ but we are concerned only with those of its aspects which 
are related to *Jlm Those who profess belicr in the unity 

of God are of four grades^^ Those who profess the unity of God with 
their lips but do not believe in the heart; those who believe on the basis 
of authority aod tradition; those who believe God to be the only cause of 
all that exists on the evidence of discursive thought and kfukashqfa 
(intuition); lastly^ those who have risen to the realization that nothing 
exists except God. Their hearts are filled with Altah and even their con¬ 
sciousness of the self is lost. Of these four types of believers the last grade 
is the highest. In the first or the lowest grade the believer will pass for 
a nnisiim^ Faith of the second grade cannot produce the state of 
Tayvakkut. Tawakkul which is an attitude of the soul is produced by the 
third type of belief in the unity of God. This state of the soul is realized 
by thoughtj intuition and experience. Its knowledge js embodied in 
the conviction that ‘there is no God but without a rivals for He 

alooc has dominance,^ for Him is all praise^ and He is the Master of 
allj He knows everything relating to the iDdividual and is sufficient for 
himj Hi5 mercy Is perfect aod all-embraciug and reaches every indivi* 
duah and none is His equal'.This knowledge^ when firmly established, 
produces the state of Tawakkul, provided man not only possesses knowb 
edge wiih ceriitudcj but for whom this knowledge is a perfect source 
of satisfaction. 

There are three grades of TawMuh^ The first h conscious and 
deliberate, and comes by cultivation. The second is bast^ on lovci and 
is spontaoeous and unconscious. In the last grade faith and trust are so 
complete that love for God becomes independent of every^^hing, even of 
prayer for help. Such a person is conscious of the love and mercy of God 
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with a certainty beyond any shadow of doubts regards himself as a mere 
corpse and would not even move a limb without the will of God. This 
$tage is not often found even amongst the rarest of the rare^ It is also 
never more than momentary. It ia like the momentary withdrawal of 
blood from the checks on account of a sudden shock. Spiritual reali¬ 
zation comes like a fiash^ and the soul withdraws from the world of 
cause and effect. The second grade is I'arc and short-lived but lasts 
more than the last grade. The first grade may be permanent. 

The various states of Taw^kut ought to issue in corresponding 
actions. The problem isj how far are personal thought and effort 
consistent with Tawakkui and Tawhid In the last grade of Tmv^kul 
this question does not artse because here man 15 like a lump of flesh tn 
the hand of God. In the second^ which is also a temporary phase, 
man does nothing more than prayp The Tawakkul of the first grade is 
analogous to the entrusting of one*3 business to a plenipotentiary for 
cxecuiion. He must satisfy the demands of the plenipOLentiaryj namely, 
he should Submit all business papers to him^ or should present himself 
at the court at a certain time> if he wishes the latter to act on his behalf. 
Now this activity of his will not be inconsistent wUh his impUcit faith 
and trust in the plenipotentiary. Distrust will be implied when one 
seeks the aid of another lawyer but docs not put the whole case in his 
hands. 

People who imagine that ^awakkui means abandonment of 
thought and aciion are seriously mistaken.®^ The various types of 
action in relation to Tawakkul may be divided into four classes: actions 
to seoiirc the possession of what is desired; actions lo take care of what 
is already possessed; actions to guard against the evil that has not yet 
befallen; and action against present evils. 

The means by which a man secures the possession of a good thing 
always function in accordance with laws ordained by God, in order 
to eat, food must be carried to the mouth and masticated^ seeds must 
be sown in order 10 reap a crop. Not to use one^a hands and lecth in 
eating, and not to sow the seed for getting a crop will contravene such 
laws. Again, the means may nol be governed by laws but may be 
reasonably necessary^ carrying provisions when one is travelling 
through a region where no provisions are available. Unless one has 
accustomed oneself to do without them it will be unlawful to travel 
without them, for this is against the law of God, The law of God is 
that a man should provide means, as far as it lies in his power* hut 
should put his trust nol in the means but in God. Thus to earn one*s 
livelihood strictly honestly by means of one's strength, talent and ability 


is not against Taw^^kul, provided that faith is placed not in the means 
but in AtlM. The test of a man's trust tn Allah is that the loss of a 
possession or some means should not hU him with despair. Lastly, the 
means of acquiring good things may be only games of chance likcgambl' 
ing. Or they may be far-fetched schemes whose result is uncertain 
and which absorb his whole thought and divert his attention from God. 
The pursuit of such means goes against Tanraiktil. 

The man who has dependents is forbidden to retire into solitude, 
for, though he can compel himselr to suflrr the hardships and agonies 
of starvation, he is not permitted to force his dependents into such a 
life. 

The second kind of actions, namely those cormected with pmserving 
what is possessed, are not against Tavakkul npio a certain limit**. The 
principle is that one should depend not upon the thing preserved but 
upon Allah, only he should not expect Allah to violate His own law and 
to perform miracles for him. He who stores provisions for one year 
or more fails from the state of Tawakkuli but if he has dependents, one 
year's provision will not violate the principle of Tawakkul. The intimate 
{Muqarfabvn of God^ should not store for more than forty days, while 
the ^ddigHn do not bother to provide for more lluin twenty four hours. 

The third type of actions involving protection from evils, are not 
against TttH'akktil,'>^ provided one adopts means which am natural or rea¬ 
sonably necessary, e.^., putting on clothes to protect oneself from cold 
and heat, or living in a house to protect oneself from thieves, or to take 
up arms in self-defence. But to make unnecessarily elaborate plans for 
safeguarding oneself against alt kinds of possible risks, and to give them 
too much thought and attention is against the spirit of rawoitittiL For¬ 
giving a person instead of wreaking vengeance upon him manifests the 
spirit of TawakhiL But one should take precaution against snakes, 
scorpions and beasts, and fight them. 

A man who Is in the stale of TcM ohkul must bear six things in mind 
with regard to theft. He should not be excessively anxious to make 
sure, by ascertaining several times, whether the door has been locked 
properly, nor should he suspect his neighbours. He should not keep 
such precious things in the house as will icmpt some one to commit the 
sin of theft. When leaving the house he should decide that if the pro¬ 
perty is stolen, he will forgive the thief, for he may be poor and in want 
or that, thus the property of another brother whom the thief might 
otherwise rob will be saved. But if after he has made this resolution 
and the theft is committed, he Investigates or claims his property back 
he will be acting against the principle of Tavakiut, though he will not 
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thereby forfeit his right to the property. He should not curse the thief 
for this implies regret at the loss. Lastly^ he should ' feel sorry for the 
misguided thiefj and should be happy that the loss has not been spirL* 
tual but material. 

As regards combating evils> natural and reasonably necessary 
means are in keeping with T^wakkuL To undergo treatment for disease 
is not against Tuwakkuli the Prophet himself did it. If some saints did 
not doit^ they might have been actuated by different motivesj they 
might have come to know by at-Muk^ka/a, that their death was 
approaching, or they might have been occupied with God^ had no time 
to spare for treatment^ or the disease might have become chronic and 
the treatment futile^ or they might not have wished to g)et rid of the 
disease in order to try their strength and accustom themself to patience^ 
or they regarded the disease as atonement for their sins, or they did not 
pay too much attention to it lest they should forget God and become 
proud of being in health. 

Thus we see that actions which arc in consonance with divine laws 
are in keeping with Tau^akkuL Failure to perform them implies igno¬ 
rance of the ways of God. But the essential condition h that one should 
always put one^s faith in Allah alone and never in the means. 

If, The knowledge that all that man enjoys is ultimately from 
is the root of Skukr^"^. The realization of or belief in, this truth is in 
itself Skiikr. The state of mind which is produced b that of being 
pleased with the Bestower of bounties. 

If one is pleased with the gift only without reference to the Giver 
it is not Shiikr^^ If one is pleased with the Giver because It is a sign 
of His pleasure, it is Sh^kr, but of a lower grade than the Shukr which 
pleases him because he will use the gifts to win His pleasure all the 
more and to attain nearness to Him*“. The former implies unalloyed 
love of God. This is the highest state of iSAwAr.^® 

The conduct in which Shukr is expressed consists in always doing 
by wordj thought and deed only what is pleating to the Beriefactor*®t^ 
Complaint made to mortals may be in some cases JustiRed but when 
undertaken by calamity one should address oneself only to God. With 
words one should glorify and praise God; in thought one should always 
intend to do good and to serve his felJowmen. 

God Himself does not stand in need of thankfulness in any forntj 
nor can it do Him any good, for He is selF-5ufiicicnt^<^. Like every 
thing else our thankfulness proceeds from Him. We thank Him for 
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His gifts and He awards us another gift in rettirn^®*^ Al-Gha?3?ali 
says that this points to the realizatiDn by ^itm aLMukajhafa of the 
oneness or God. The Giver and the thanks-giver are onej for nothing 
exists but God and Hb aspect. Everything exists as a God-aspect. Man 
IS the thanks^iver only because be is the Mah^iil of the act of God^, 
i.e.f the medium through which the act qf God manifests itself. Before 
man reaches this stage, theglver^ the thanks-giver and thanks-gtving 
seem to be difTcrent to him. At this stage "the conception of thanks-^ 
giving with reference to God can be made clear by an illmtration^^. 
Suppose a king sends a horse to a vassal with all the necessary equipment 
for travel in a distant placcj to enable the vassal to journey to his courtj 
not because the king needs this vassal or his services but In order that 
he may be exalted by nearness to him. If t he vassal sends word of 
thanks-giving to the king for his gifts and 'does not use them to 
ingratiate himself with the king^ his thanks-giving has no^meaning. He 
fails in his duty and is deprived of the pleasure of the sight of^ and 
neamesa lo^ the king If he sends no word of thanks to the king but 
uses the same meam for going in another direction at hb own pleasure^ 
the wrath of the king will descend upon him. Genuine thanks-giving 
demanded the understanding of the purpose for which all those gifts had 
been sent to him and using them in journeying towards the king. 

Just as man has been created, similarly everything has been 
created with a purposc.i^* Shukr consequently means that a thing should 
be used for the purpose for which it has been created- To use a thing 
for a purpose other than that for which it is meant implies violation of 
Shukr^ The real purpose of Sh^r h fulBIled only through the nse of the 
gifts of Godj namely the attainment of nearness to the Giver and in 
consequence eternal felicity*Thus all that man possesses^ life, passions, 
reason^ senses, strength^ heautyj wealth, knowledge, and other things, 
must be cultivated and used for the realization of the highest ideal of 
nearness to God**^. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SodUil VirtQ«# 

■^imTVES are conceived in lelatlon to (1) Society and (2) God, The 
’ former clais embraces babit& and the latter diffcTcnt forms of 

worship Habits form the subject matter of this chapter and 

worship of the next* 

The sole aim of on this earth is to intensify his Love for God. 
He must realize that this world is only a stage where he has to make the 
necessary preparation for his journey to the next worlds From this 
world only as much should be taken as Is indispensable for cultivating 
the love of God through good conduct. 

. The value of any form of conduct is determined by the intentions 
governing jt» Conduct understood in this seuse is divided into three 
categories^: (1) Conduct which continues in the next world and the 
rewards for which are known after death. Such conduct takes the form of 
(a) knowledgej knowledge of God’s essence;! His qualities^ angeUj 
prophetSj and the secrets of Heaven and Hdh and ih) deedsj such as 
worship of God for the pleasure of God, (2) Conduct which governs the 
enjoyment of the pleasures which have their use only in this world and 
as such are evih pleasures given by wealth {gold^ silverj slaves^ 
clothcSj food and the like]. (3) Conduct which is associated with 
pleasures that resemble the second kind but are essential as means to the 
experiencing of the pleasures of thc_next world. 

Only those actions^ which are done with no other purpose than 
that of acquiring love of Godj are virtuous and will be useful 
hereafter. If, on the other hand^ there is some other puipose that moti^ 
vates these actions they should be deemed as directed to securing the 
ends of this world and not to the fostering of the love of God. Again, 
no intention, however^ good it may be, can justify actions which are 
forbidden by God* 

Various institutions and prgfeaaions of man either help him in, 
or hinder him from, attaining a virtuous life. 

In order that man may realise his perfection* the world should exist 
in an organized state** The organizatton of the world depends on various 
occupations and professiojis^^ Of all the professions and occupations 
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iht most important is politics for it reronus mankind and 

guides it along the right path to happiness in this world and the next. 
There arc four kinds of governmem** (a) The government of the prophets^ 
which exercises the highest authority in this world over both men^s 
thoughts and actions, (b) The government of the kings and caliphs 
whose authority is exercised only over men^s actions but not over their 
thoughts, fcj The authority of the learned*^ which governs the thoughts 
only of the chosen feWj partly because the common people cannot under¬ 
stand them, partly because even for ail. those who can understand them 
their anthority has no sanction behind it. (d) The authority of the 
preachersj which dominates the thoughts only of the common people. 
The noblest of these four grades of government^ with the exception of 
the government of the prophets^ is the third one, of the learned, 
becauie in it true knowledge is spread and the minds of people arc 
cultivated and enlightened. The learned men teach them the higher 
values of lifej guide them to lofty morals, and lead them to happiness. 

The nobility of a profession depends on three factors*, (a) The 
faculty by means of which that profession is maintained. For^ example, 
rational scLenecs arc superior to philology because the former are acquired 
by the exercise of reason^ the latter by lisicningi and reason is superior 
to listening, (b) The universality and the generality of the benefiES 
which accrue from the profession, (c) The kind of material which the 
profession employsj teaching is superior to tannery because the 
teacher works on the human mind while the tanner operates upon the 
bide of dead animals. 

Religious sciences which give man the knowledge of the ways and 
means of achieving his perfection and happiness in the next world arc 
the noblest of all. They are acquired by the exercise of the highest faculty 
of man, reason. The benefits accruing from religious sciences are, 
therefore, the most universab the material on which these sciences 
operate is the human mind. The noblest creation of God on the earth is 
man whose noblest ocoupation is the pursuit of religious sciences and 
these are acquired by the exercise Of his noblest faculty, reason. 

Ev^ery science is religious, if it helps man to achieve his perfection. 
No science can be bad in itself because every science consists simply in 
knowledge of the facts as they are^ and tlie acquisition of such knowl¬ 
edge cannot be bad in itself.^ To be engaged in a noble pui^uit as a 
profession is S^ada which is helpful in the teali^ation of the ultimate end. 

Some of the important practices and duties of man, described by 
al-Ghazzjli, include table fnanners, marriage ceremonies, laws regarding 
Kast (earning), gWiSl (the lawful) and ^ardm (the unlawful, those 
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ooncerniiig obligadoni to fricads, miislims, neighbwrs, near relaUvrt, 
dutiei of king5. and duty to order good and forbid evil bi'J- 

ma'rS/wamahi ^ani'f-muniar) and those pertaining to music, ecstasy, 
seclusion and travel*. They embrace comprehensively abGhaziih’s 

views on social moralUy* 

1 . A]-Ghaz£&1| has given thorough and detailed instructions about 
Eaiing Had TaifU manners* Man needs strength to tread the path which 
leads to God, and food is the pre-requisite for this strength. The body 
remains healthy only as long as It geu proper nourishment. 

Eating being essential for all human bcingSi ahGhazsfil lays 
down important rules concerning it for their guidance. In his 
view that food alone Is worth eating which has been obtained by 
honest and legitimate means that arc sanctioned by religion^**. The 
earning of lawful and honest livingj^ says al-Chaaz&li, is eniphasiiEed in 
the QMf’iin more than the prohibition of murder and suiclde^^ It 
makes no difference how a person takes his food by squalling on the 
ground and spreading before him a table-cloth or by silting on a raised 
platform^ provided that none of these arrangements is intended only 
for shows*. The quantity of food that he cats should be jnsi suffickmt 
to satisfy his hunger. If he cats more than that, torpor and lassiiude 
will result which ant bound to interfere with his duties-^* He holdi 
that only one-third of the stomach should be filled with food and the 
remaining two-thirds kept empty for water and air**. 

Nobody should take his food alone. In the absence of any 
other companion he should take it with his wife and children**. About 
table etiquette Al-Ghaasaall gives elaborate instructions which make 
eating a pleasure aui cover all the ncc«iary points which arise in 
connection with private and public feasta. It is not possible to Improve 
upon the instructions he gives regarding invitations^ scr^^icc, menu, 
table talk and the aftet-diuncr * manners to be observed by gurats and 
hostj**. He wants that the seau should be allotted*^ to g^ts 
beforehand. They should start eating after ihc most distinguished 
guest has arrived and taken his seat. The chief guest h reminded that 
he must not keep others wailing by coming latc^*. The guests are told 
to bear in mind the needs of those who ate taking food from a common 
dish, and to observe strictly the rules of decency and decorum which 
characterize a man of culture and good breeding!*. Feasts arc the best 
means of fostering brotherly feelings and intimate human relalioiiships“- 

Rclativcs and pious people^ poor and rioh alikc^ should be invited 
to feasts**, but one must not run into debt in arranging them. The 
host is warned against entravagance^* and asked to remember that 


dmQcrs and feasts should only be arranged for the glorification of God 
and for witming the pleasure^ esieem and afTection of oae*s friends and 
associatci*^. 

Invitations coming from the rich and the poor alike mu 5 i be 
accepted e\*en, though these people may be living at great distances**^ 
provided the former have not amassed their wealth by dishonest means^* 
These invitations should be accepted with the motive of pleasing God=*. 
After the feast is over the host should see his guests off at his gate^'^. 
The guest should go in a happy mood even though he may not have been 
fully satished. This is demanded by good maimers and breeding^. 
One should not leave the house of the host without his pcrmtssioti**. 

The time devoted to entertaining guests^ feeding the poor and the 
relatives is indeed spent in so many acts of piety, AhGhazzSlj is 
against foimality in eating and table manners which defeat the real 
object of such dinners^ 

II, Tfu nmmage pr&ctic^s * The Prophet said^ "Marriage is my 
practice”/^ It behoves all the true muslims to emulate the Prophet in 
everything. However, mnslim divines hold different views about the 
imperative need of marriage for a man and a woman. Some arc of the 
opinion that marriage is more conducive to worship than celibacy^ 
while others hold the contrary view on the assumption that one can 
conquer and control the inherent sexual urges^^p Al-Ghazrah takes the 
view that marriage is an important means to an end^ namely, the 
perpetuation of the human race^. 

The benefits which marriage confers are numerous^. It is a 
means of propagating the human race, consequently by contracting it one 
acts in accordance with the will and the pre-ordained plan of the 
Creator^. Furthermore, it provides a means for the satisfaction of 
sexual desires^ Sitting with one's wife and being amicable to her after 
having been occupied with religious duties, affords relaxation to the 
mind and vivifies it to return to such duties with renewed zestp It 
enables ooc to avoid those pitfalls which lead men to the dissipation of 
life and to the commission of acts which sap the foundations of 
society. It is a great aid to division of labour and to the right 
organization of house-hold duties and functions in a way that makes 
for the maintenance of a happy and contented family life and permits 
one to attain higher and nobler aims, A good wife is a blessing of 
God**. 

Another advantage of marnage is that one has to put up with the 
peculiarities of women and has to endure many hardskifni and troubles 
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for the sake of family. One has to providii the needs of oae^s wife 
and children and to lead them to the right path. In short, it aflforda 
a good deal of discipline and self-control. All that a mail does for his 
family is a part of worship which will be incomplete if he is self-centred 
and deprived of the joys and sorrows of married tifcj and of the 
rearing of a noble and cultured family. 

But married life has certain drawbacks also*** If a man who Is 
incapable of making an honest livelihood marrleSj he wiU have to feed 
at least two instead of one and is likely to go astray and ruin himself 
and others who depend on him. Here al-Ghazzali maintains that 
people who inherit sufficient property obtained by honest means, or are 
manual labourers who pursue honest trades and professions uncon nceted 
with the statej are safe from the pitfalls which b«et the paths of others. 

To one who Is not prepared to fulfil the duties which devolve 
upon him as a result of marriage, and is not capable of tolerating and 
disciplining the members of hts family, marriage will not prove a 
blessing. The involvements of married life may keep a man from 
performing his essential duties and may render him liable to incur the 
wrath of God. Further:, it is emphatically enjoined that one must 
understand the seriousness and sanctity of the conjugal tie, respect the 
rights of women and treat them kindly^^- One who neglects his duties to 
hts wife and children is answerable to God, and his prayers and fasts 
shall not be acceptable to Him. 

Another disadvantage of marriage is that the family’s demands^ 
on the purse^ energy and time of a person may leave him little time for 
religious and spiritual needs, and he may be totally engrossed with and 
submerged in the affairs of this world at the expense and sacrifice of his 
higher and nobler pursuits. Marriage^ thereforci is not an unmixed 
blessing; si has its advantages as well a-s disadvantages. Al-Gha^stlli 
formulates the rules of marriage with due regard to the individual's 
needs and capabilities. Only those people should marry who are 
wealthy! possess good moral?! arc steadfast in rtllgionj and above allj are 
youthful. Again they must be able to control their passions and 
temptations and keep within the limits of moderation and decorum- 
Further! the wife must bee^^pected to look after the home and the hearth, 
and to bear children who seek and love the truth. Children who tread 
the path of righteousness arc a blessing. If these conditions are not 
fulfiUed, one should not marry but remain a celibate. If, on the other 
hand, both positive and negative conditions exist, one should examine 
the whole situation calmly^, and dispassionately and marry only when 
limitations in a particular case do not outnumber the advantages. 
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An honest description of the bridegrooin should be given in detail 
to the future bride« This would promote feelings of affectionate 
expectation and adaptability. The bridegroom should be given an 
opportunity of seeing the girl he wishes to marry, because this will 
contribute to a happy union**. 

Only such women ought to be allowed to marry as arc not 
forbidden by law, are quali5ed to prove good life-partners and arc 
capable of discharging the duties of domestic life. The factors which 
disqualify a woman for mairiage are listed below:—(1) She should not 
be an idolatress**, (2) Sbe should not be an apostate, i.e,, one who 
has renounced ftlSm and gone out of its fold by confessing her sin, 
(Sj She should not he a roagian. (4) She should not be a heretic or 
profess a rcUgion which declares lawful things which aire engined by 
Ltam to be unlawful. (5) She should not belong to those Christian or 
Jewish families which embraced Judaism and Christianity after the 
advent of the Prophet Muhammad, (6) She should not be an Israelite, 
and so on. On the contrary, she should be endowed with the following 
qualities and accompltshmcnts*':^(1) Piety, chastity, and a religious 
bent of mind**. These qualities help one to lead a religions and good 
life unsullied by Worldly cares. Gha.stity in particular is the most 
important of all the qualities. An unchaste wife is a bane. She will 
disgrace her husband. If he keeps silent over her conduct, he will be 
humiliated in the eyes of the people; if on the other hand, he checks her 
from evil ways, his life will be embittered. If the wife is beautiful 
but unchaste, it is a great calamity, for if he does not divorce her, he 
remains io torment, and if he divorces her, he will have lo bear the 
pangs of separation. (2} Good disposition. (3} Beauty combined with 
good morals. A good wife being a blessing, al-Ghaxzali holds the view 
that seeing a woman before marriage is necessary**. Those who arc 
temperamentally disposed lo the vigorous enjoyment of sexual life and 
have developed a healthy »thetic taste have every right to have a 
beautiful wife, otherwise unsaiished sexual urge will lure them into 
paths which lead to Hell. The religious life of a man can be complete 
and wholesome only when he has a good, handsome and fair comlexloncd 
wife who is dearly and passionately attached to him. Although beauty 
is desirable, but without chastity and religious-mindedness it is harmful. 
Further, the wife should not be barren, and she should be a maiden 
from a good stock, preferably not a near relation of the husband**. In 
al-ChazzSli’s opinion a wife, who is a near relation, will not engender 
Vigorous emotional reactions and consequently will bring forth weak 
children. A woman to be married must belong to a good famtly on the 
father’s as well as the mother’s side. Good qualities like intt^ity and 
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godlincsa enable a woman to bring up her children pToperty. Those 
who are not themselves cultured and well-bred are the least fitted to rear 
cultured and well-bred children^ 

The consideralions which are to be born in view when suitable 
husbands ate chosen by the fathers or guardians of girls arc as folio 
They should not give their daughters or girls in marriage to men who 
suffer from physical deformity or impotcncy, or are deficient in good 
moral character. Those who are either weak in religious faith or arc 
of unequal status should not be married. People are specially warned 
against giving their daughters in marriage to unworthy persons^ tyrants^ 
wicked men or drunkards. If they neglect this warnings they will be 
answerable to God*^. 

Marriage is a religious institution. Its duties and ohligationj* 
therefore, should be performed with religious solemnityi otherwise the 
union of man and woman will be no better than the mating of brutes^ 
The husband should observe and abide by all that devolves upom him*^ 
There should be a feast after marriage. The marriage should be accom¬ 
panied by music and the beating of drums. The husband must be of good 
disposition, and remain with the wife on good terms. He should always put 
np patiently and cheer fully with the troubles emanating from her* He 
should adapt himself to his wife^s amusements and recr^tions. Al-Ghaiszall 
strongly emphasises that women should be shown special consideration 
and politeness, because they are the weaker seXj and even injury 
emanating from them should be tolerated. Man must scrupulously 
respect the right of women. He quotes the Prophel^s saying, "The 
belief of a musllm is complete to the extent that he has cultivated good 
habitsj and exhibits toleration to his wife"**^ 

The husband must remember that he is to be moderate In humour 
and considerate in paying regard to, and acting according tOj the wishes 
of his wife, otherwise he may ruffle her temper. He should^ howeverj 
never compromise with evil tcndenctcs in her and must prevent her from 
astray^ 

Justice being one of the most prominent feature? of the ideology of 
it is imperative that women should be treated with equity and 
favour whether they conform to our wishes or not. In our dealings with 
them we should follow the truth; this w^ill save us from being tempted 
and ensnared by them. It should also be borne in mind that women are 
prone to mischief and are weak by nature. Their mischief can be met 
by diplomacy and sternness, and ihcir weakness can be set right by good 
disposition and kind treatment 
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A person must avoid excessive jealousy in guarding his wife’s 
chastity. He should beware of the ways which ultimately lead to disunion. 
He shouid not nurse grievances and suspicions and should not overshoot 
the mark while keeping a watchful eye over her. There is a tradition 
of the Holy Prophet, “Woman was formed of a crooked rib; if you bend 
her, you will break her; if you leave her alone, she will grow more and 
more crooked; therefore, treat her tenderly^*. 

One should refrain from unearthing women’s secrets. Jealousy 
is disliked by God, Women should not leave their homes unless forced 
by exigencies. To leave the house for shows and unnecessary pursuits is 
undignified. The seeing of a woman's face by a man ts prohibited but 
the seeing of a man’s face by a woman is not prohibited. It is prohi-> 
bited only when mischief is likely to result; therefore, where no such 
danger exists, there is no prohibition." 

In making provision for the wife, one must keep to the golden 
mean. She should not be made to live the life of penury or 
extravag,ince. Cod says in the holy Qur’an. ’^^'And eat and drink and be 
not extravagant*'", ^'Only that man is better than others who treats his 
wife well** . If you have four DiuSii and you spend one on a holy war 
waged in self-defence, contribute the second towards setting a slave free, 
give the third to an orphan, and the fourth to your wife, the last will 
earn you the greatest reward in the eye of AUaif*.” A man should 
instruct his wife concerning all religious observances. The husband ought 
to save his wife from the fire of Hell by teaching her the ways of the 
pious and the good and warning her against the ways leading to hell. 

It is also necessary to know how to restore happy relations when 
the husband and the wife have quarrelled. If they cannot make 
up their diflerenecs, they should submit their case to an arbitrator and 
should abide by his decision. If they are sincere, God will help them to 
revive good relations with each other. If the wife does not say her 
prayers, the husband is authorised to use force after iisii^ other 
pursuasive methods not involving physical force. But the use of 
physical force should not cause bleeding or fractures of bones, and he 
must not on any account strike her on the face. This is strongly 
prohibited. ® ^ 

A rnuslim ought to welcome the birth of a son or daughter with 
equal pleasure. If he reflects on this, he will find that daughters are 
better than sons.^ _ 

Divorce is permissible, but in the eyes of Allah this is the worst of 
all permissible things, and should be resorted to only when it is not 
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Intended to injure others. It is permitted only when the woman is 
blame-worthy^ but prohibited by God if she is obedient- If injury 
emanates from the husband^ she ought to separate herself from him by 
paying some moneys which must not be more than what she receives p If 
more is demanded of her^ that will be an oppression on her which isldm 
prohibits emphatically. 

When one is forced to divorce one^s wife, one must do It with all 
possible decorum without bringing in any bitterness and hatred^ on the 
contrary^ one should give her presents and new dresses to mitigate her 
grief- He should^ on no account, divulge her secrets> neither in divorce 
nor in znarriage^ The Prophet has specially prohibited this. 

Hitherto we have discussed the rights of women over men^ but men 
have also their rights over women* Women's duties arc the following®*;- 
Marriage is a form of bondage and a woman who marries becomes a sort of 
slave and must of necessity obey her husband in those things which are 
not sinful®®. The most important duties which women owe to their 
husbands are: firstly^ they should be chaste^ and^ secondlyj they should 
not make on their husbands such heavy monetary demands as they 
cannot meet. A father should teach his daughters how to behave 
towards other people and how to live with their husbands. 

Asma^ bint /Charja al-Ghaain! addresses her daughter at the time 
of her marriage thus;®^ "*You aie leaving the house where you first came 
and going to lie on a strange bed^ and proceeding to live with a person 
for whom you did not bear any love. My darlings serve him and he wlU 
serve you. Be his earth so that he may become your sky* Be his mind 
and he w^ill be your slave. Do not go near him to the extent that he 
may begin to hate you. Do not be too far from him lest he should forget 
you* If he comes near you^ try to go nearer to him. If he is further 
away from you try to be distant from him. Respect his nose^ earsj 
and eyes in such a way that he receives nothing but a good smell from 
yoUj hears nothing but good about you or from you and secs only 
pleasant things of you,” A daughter ought to pass most of her time In 
her own house. £he should avoid going upstairs [in the open). She 
should talk less with her neighbours^ and unless urgent ncocssltlca 
compel herj she should not go lo other’s houses. She should respect 
her husband and talk well of him in his presence or absence and try to 
please him in all possible ways* In her person and his property she 
should prove true and faithful to him. Without her husband^s 
permission she should not leave his house. When she leaves the house 
at all she should avoid the qrow^ded pans of the thoroughfare and 
avoid her body being seen or her voice being i-ecognLzed by strangers. 
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She should never become familiar with her husbands’s friends in 
any ways 

Tf any friend of her husband's calU at hii house in his absence^ ahe 
should not talk to Kira- She should be satisfied with whai God ha$ 
given her* She should consider his needs above her own and over her 
relative's needs* She should keep herself neat and tidy and be ready to 
carry out her husband's behests at all itracs. She should love her 
children anti should not divulge their iccrets. She should not talk ill 
of them nor of her husband. She should not he vain of her Scanty 
and comeliness^ and should qoi look down upon her husband if he has 
ugly looks. She should feel sad when her husband is away and 
show her happiness when he is present. On no account should she tease 
her husband. The marriage tie demands that the husband's death 
should be mourned by his widow for four months and that she should 
avoki the use of scents and ornaments during that period p 

111. Uiimregdrdifig Mi^ash (Earning and Economic activities)* 

AI-Ghazz£l] considers man's brief stay in this world and the occupations 
he adopts in it for making a living as of paramount importance In so 
far as they enable him to strive after the attainment of a higher ideal. 
Man has got to secure the satisfaction of his countless material needs 
in order to live a decent life; consequently^ he must budget his time in a 
balanced manner to satisfy hia immediate and ultimate needs. The 
life be kads must be conducive to the attainment of his real goal^# 
In his occupations for earning his livelihood he must bear In mind the 
following principles of conduct which are of fundamctital importance^ 

G) fair dcalLngj (2) justice and (3) bencficencep 

To achieve success in life men and women must acquire knowledge 
in order to discriminate between fair and unfair deallngs^^ It was 
with this object in view that the Prophet laid down the rule that to 
obtain knowledge was the religious duty of every rnuslim^^ Similarly^ 
in order to undersLond what is meant by justice in dealings with our 
fetlowbeings, it is equally imperative that we must have full knowledge 
of the complexities of the problems connected with different occupational 
so that we may not min our future Jives by raorting to practice 
not sanctioned by Justice demands that a person should not 

acl against the interests of a fellow muslinn Jn other words he should 
wUh for others what he wishes for himself*^* AbGhazs!.Bh makes out 
a ease for the protection of the rights of the people as opposed to the 
iutercsts of the individual In the everyday transactions of commerce and 
trade. To be more correct lildm maintains the most equitable balance 
between the good of the community and the good of the individual. It is 


opposed to thi 2 gain of the few at the expense of the many- It ordains 
that the only justification for making a hvdLhood consists in earning 
money necessary for bare existence* and if one makes a fortune it Is 
justifiable only when it helps his fellow eneaturts to realize the aims of 
religion. The Prophet enjoined on his followers not to accumulate 
food stuffs with a view to selling them later when they become dear**. 
Such practices arc considered unjust by /stamj and are^i consequently* 
prohibited. In the same way the use and circulation of counterfeit 
coins®* is prohibited by htHm^ The most important part of the 
teachings of the Propheij, in so far as they bear upon the principles of 
tradcj barter and production of vi^ealth^ he emphasizes the pervading 
spirit and guiding principles of equality and justice. It is sinful to corner 
any food- 5 tuff merely for personal gain* for this means oppression of, 
and tyranny over^ the common people^s. In business matters and 
economic relations, honesty and just dealings are emphatically enjoined. 

God enjoins upon people to practise Justice and equity {*Adl) as well 
as benevolence Justice is necessary for redemption! 

benevolence for the success and realization of the ultimate aims®^* A 
picrson should not only aim at contenting himself with just and fair 
dealings but also act benevolently towards others. This alone can help 
him to reach a higher stage of spiritual development^, Al-Ghazzall 
defines benevolence as an act which benefits persons other than those 
from whom the act proceeds without any obligation.^^ There are six 
kinds of benevolence^k“(I) If a person needs a thing one should give it 
to him^ making as lit tie profit as possible. If the givrr forgoes the profit 
it will be better for him. {2} If a man purchases anything from a poor 
person it will be more graceful on his part to suffer a lie tie loss by paying 
him more than what he considers to be the proper price* Such an act must 
produce an ennobling effectj and a contrary^ act the reverse effect* It is not 
praiseworthy to pay a rich man more chan his due when he is notorious 
for charging high rates of profit. (3) In realizing one's dues and loans 
one must act benevolently by giving the debtors mono time to pay 
than is due and! ff necessary ^ one should make reduct Jons in loans to 
provide relief to the debtors. (4) It is only proper that people who 
want to return the goods they have purchased should be permitted to 
do so as a matter of benevolence. {5} It is a graceful act on the part of 
a debtor if he pays hh debts without being asked to do so^ if possible 
long before they are due* {6j When sellmg things on credit One should 
be generous enough not to press for payment when people arc noi able 
to pay on the stipulated terms. 

Traders and manufacturers of merchandise are forbidden to 
indulge in profiteering* They are asked to discharge the duties they 
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owe to themselves, iheir fellow beings, their religion and their God. 
What the>' store for the next world is better than what they store for 
this short worldly existence.^* They should bear in rnitid the following 
considerations’*; (i) Trade and occupations will enable a person to make 
a decent living without forcing him to ask for alms; he will discharp 
his duties towards his wife and children in a suitable manner. He will 
be able to give his money to those who are conducting holy wars and 
thus become Mujihidi. He will be a source of strength to mussalmans 
if he spends his money for the welfare of those who are needy and 
destitute. (2) His participation in the production of wealth should be 
actuated by a desire to provide occupation to people who would otherwiK 
starve. Regardless of what trade he follows he should make sure that it 
helps to krep him firmly attached to his religion. Also he should avoid 
a trade which merely caters for luxuries. He should not accept wages 
for (3) His worldly commitments and business pre-occupations 

should not make him forget his God. 14) When engaged in business 
must constantly remember God. (5J He should not he over-greedy in 
trade by going to the market very early in the morning and leaving it 
late. (6^ He should keep a vigilant eye not only over his intcresis but 
also over the propriety or impropriety of his transactions lest they 
should involve him in unlawful acts. 

Those who observe and practise justice and fair-mindedness in 
their dealings belong to the group of (the righteous ones). In 

addition to this if they practise benevolence they will be MSqarrabua 
(the near ones to God), and if they attend to their religious duties in 
addition to the above they will be the truthful ones 

IV. Ruhs for ikf HaUl [law/uf) md ih Har»m (wilmv/uf]: Wealth or 
property is deemed yaram cither on account of its inherent defect or 
because of the means by which it has been acquired’*. The first 
category includes things which are used as foodstuffs and obtained from 
(I] minerals, (2) vegetables and animals’^*. Those obtained from 
mines arc ^aram only when they injure those who cat them because of 
iheir poisonous ingredients. Those things ivhich are obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom arc ^ardrn when they produce injurious effects on 
senses or on health, e.g., liquors, which produce intnxicaiion or other 
injurious effects. In the case of all the above mentioned articles, it is 
their potency for causing injury that makes them J^urajR, They cease 
to be Hercini if the poisonous ingFcdicnts which destroy life are taken 
out of them and if they become wholesome for human consumption. 
They can be taken In small quantities cither alone or in combination 
with other substances which remove their deleterious effects. Some 
animals are fit for human food while others are not. The latter 
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arc only tho:so which arc rcpulsiv'e to man^ and whose is 

don^qucntly, forbLdden as food’^ What Is ihc causa caajinus of the 
Ual^ and the Jlaram will be clear from an example. If a small quantity 
of human flesh gets into anything permitted as proper human food, the 
food will become ^ffriErri^ not because it has been polluted but because of 
reverence which is due to the human body. 

A property is IJatdi when it has been pTopcrly and lawfully 
acquired in accordance with the laws of the Sharl^at^^. Abstinence 
even from J^atal has three grades'*. (1) War*al^^Ad^L Avoidance by the 
ministers of justice of things which are declared by the jurists to be 
T^aram. {2} ii'^ar* Abstention from things which are neither 

known to be wholly ^^aram nor wholly (3) al-Mutlaq%n, 

Abstention from things which arc pufef but indulgence in which may lead 
to (3) War* SB-S^dd^^n. Abstention from things which arc 

intrinsically JJalut but are to be avoided for the pleasure of God. 

h!am prohibits every mtislim all evil things+®° Permissible things 
or practices may lead one astray* If an unmarried person indulges in 
the use of scents or is extravagant in food^ he would^ raone often than not^ 
have his sexual appetite excited which may lead him into paths of sin* 
Similarly! seeing the magnificrnt houses of the rich and the wealthy is 
penuUtcdj but a moment^s reflection should convince one that the sight of 
such things may excite Jealousy which is an evil. The human mind 
which is attracted to AifwA^li fpcrmiticd) may gradually gravitate towards 
indulgence in the pi^iyj thereforej demands that one must be 

circumspect in all one*s actions relating to food and similar things. Those 
things the use of which docs not entail such fears are known as ife- 

Only such things fall in this category as have been acquired 
carefully^ without any taint of sin, unassoctated wiih any questionable 
means and meant solely for the satisfaction of an immediate or 
future need for the sake of God and His worship. In all contingencies 
a mussalman must move carefully and cautiously to avoid the pit-falls 
which lie in his way if he is to attain perfection.®^ 

V, Righis and Duties : This world is a preparatory ground for the 
next; and it is here that one has to attain his perfection in order to 
realize the mission of his existence^ hut he cannot achieve perfection 
except through his interaction with society, t.f.> by living with other 
human beings. He cannot discharge his duties towards others properly 
in the absence of mutual love and regard and the desire to be serviceable 
to others. In all matters of social relationship and obligations one 
should adhere primarily to the principle of duty for duty's sake.®* This 
cardinal principle should guide man in both friendship and enmity. 
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He jhould iove or hotc others oniy for the pleii^ure of God-^^ If aof 
5eJfi$h motive vitiates his dealings he is sure to recede from Cod* We 
give l>elow some of the duties and obligations that are binding on an 
individual. 

(a) Friendship : Duties towards a friend take precedence over other 
social duties, muttial love and friendship for the pleasure of God being 
one of the highest virtues. But friendship or brotherhood is not to be 
understood in the ordinary senseHere it means a friendship formed 
for the sake of irush. This kind of friendship constitiites a higher form 
ofWddit. Men imbued with ihe principles of truth and thought of 
God cannot meet without benefiting each other. If one helps a fellow 
mualim who is on the way to truths he will be rewarded with a position 
in Heaven which cannot be achieved through any other deed done on 
eaTih. A trtic friend is one who reminds his friend of God when he has 
forgotten Himj and helps him onward when he remembers Him That 
person is the best friend who loves his friend not for the sake of gain^ 
not because of blood relationship, nor to repay any good done to him 
but for the pleasure of God alone.*® He is the beat of all believers. 
Love engendered by acquaintance^ ^ between class-mates^ fctlow- 
Iravellers^ neighbours, or by beautiful objects and sweet voices, is not true 
love. True love is based on faith in the unity of God and is not possible 
without it. It is of two kindsi the low^er and the higlier.** The first is 
based on religious motives* e.g., those operating between a student and 
the teacher who pcrlorm their duties for the sake of God, or between a 
poor devotee and a wealthy man who helps him. The higher is purely 
for the pleasure of God without any selfish motives, e-g-t teaching, 
helping others. !t 13 evinced in all beings but it finds its highest 
manifesiation only in propheu and saints because of ihcir e?sccUenc 3 cs, 
Intensity of love increases with Increase in faith. But one who loves 
for the pleasure of God must also hate for the pleasure of God**^ One 
who loves seekers after the truth must hate imbclEevcrs, heretics* and 
sinners, because of their sinful deeds, J.^., oppressing, slandering, and 
reproaching niu^lims.B^ The intemperate too should be hated**, but 
they should not be hated only because their activities are obnoxious to 
others, in which case they should be treated kindly so that they may 
improve. The activities of the heretics should be checked in order to 
save people from their heresies. The sinners should be dealt with 
severe I One can forgive personal injury but not sins committed 
against God. 

Some say that one should hate for the pleasure of God to sircng- 
then hidm and maint.i^in rtliginus discipline. Others recommend 
compassion for aU*L But compassion is better than hostility for the 
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pleasure of God. And this is a very High stage of spiritual development. 
Only the few have fully realized the nature of I he Divine Unity 
can act upto ii- They have acquired this capacity only because they 
have progressed to a stage v^here they have lost sight of the 'many* 
to them only the ^One' remains visible. A person who has reached 
this stage always feels compassjon and never gets angry ev'cn if he is 
beaten, humlliaied or abused- But those who have not reached this 
jfage iry to please all and think that they have reached the highest 
stage. They are mistaken in their views because they consider that 
the personality of the sinner should be hated and think of bettering his 
lot by compassion and affeciiunate exhortation. Besides the general 
requirement of loving and hating for the pleasure of God^ there are 
other quali heat ions also which together constitute true friendship^ tho« 
endowed with these qualities should be accepted as friends Persons 
worthy of friendship should possess intelligence good moral charac¬ 

ter iilasff al-KMIq) and should not be evil doers [F^iq), or innovators 
nor should they be avaricious The friendship of an ignorant 

man is of no uie* It must end in grief. Such a man is liable to injure 
you in spite of his good intentions. An ignorant man b one who does 
not understand the true,nature nf things. He cannot go beyond the 
knowledge derived through the senses to grasp the nature of the verities 
of the Universe. The friendship of a man of bad character js to be 
avoided as his bad habits are bound to affect ochers. One who has 
resigned himseil to the will of God should be taken as a friend. One 
who docs not fear God and commits sins is not to be trusted as a friend- 
But ihc above qualities are rarely found in one individual; therefore^ 
the selection of an associate should be according to the object in view. 
If one wants company one should select a friend who has an excellent 
moral character* If one wants to improve one's religious life one 
should seek a man who may improve his knowledge and help him fur¬ 
ther to allegiance to Gnd. If one aims at worldly gain one should look 
for the comradeship of a generous and bounEcous person* One*^ associa¬ 
tes are of three kinds^’® ; {1] Those who are as indispensable as food; 

(2) tJiosc who arc occasionally required as medicine; (3) those who 
should be avoided as a disease^ 

Now brotherhood or friendship or fellowship brings specific 
reciprocal obligatiom^. The Prophet saidj brothers are like two 

hands which wash each othcr.^*” 

The following are the duties one owes to a friend or brother^ : 
The needs of a friend or brother should be preferred over one^s own 
needs*'* This is the highest form of sympathy* The next lower stage is 
that one should attend to the needs of one's friend as much as to one's 
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own necdsj as sharing wealth with one's friends** The lowest stage 
of friendship is that one should satisfy the needs of a friend unasked^ 
after one has satisfied onc^s own necdSi But if one serves oite^s friend^s 
needs after being requested to do sOj, it shows that one has totally failed 
in friendship. One should checrfutly help a friend in all ways without 
being requested and shall share all his reverses®*'* 

A friend can be served by speaking of him as well as by keeping 
silent nbout him. One should always speak well of a friend^ His 
faults and secrets should not be disclosed. He should be defended 
when slandered. He should be listened to- Acrimonious discussions 
should l5e avoided, He^ his wife, children^ and friends should not be 
slandered. It should not be reported that he is being blamed by others. 
One should not complain against one's friend. Personal gTievance 
should not be nursed; The friend should be given the necessary 
religious instructions. One should be grateful to him for his exhortations. 
One should always share the joys and sorrows of one’s friends but should 
not try to discover what one's friend does not wish to communicate. 
He should be warned of his faults privately and gently. On- should 
turn one's eyes from the faults of one's friend. One should never suspect 
and think III of a friend, Oue should pray for the good of one*s friend^ 
dead Or alivc^ and for one's friend's wife and chUdien®^. One should 
always be faithful to one's friend in all ciratmstances™. There should 
be no formalityj between friends. A person should be humble 
in the presence of his friends and consider htruself irtferior in 
comparisdn^®h He should expect nothing from them^ but guard their 
rights. 

Authorities differ as to whether a friend who persists in wrong 
ways in spite of the efforts to save him should be retained or abandoned*®*. 
Some hold that as the friendship was contracted for God's pleasure, it 
should be discontinued for the same reason when the friend persists in 
sin. Others are against separation and hold that once a person is bound 
ill the tie of friendship the tie should not be broken. At-Ghazzali takes 
the latter attitude- A person once admitted into confidence and intiTnacy 
must be trusted all along even when he has gone astray^ although 
separation Is most expedient bo% retention is more rational and godly. 
It is godly because it involves compassion and may turn a man from 
sin 10 purity. It ia rational because a friendship once contracted brings 
wish it obligations which cannot be neglected, and one of these 
obligations is that one should not desert a friend in need. Since a 
transgressor Stands more in need of spiritual redemption than physical 
satisfactiom, he should not be abandoned in such a crisi^t 
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VL Duties ia the rntlre Afuslim Commumtx- The rights and duties of a 
person depend upon the degree of homan relationship he hears with his 
fellowmen and other persons^ The best relationship is that of a friend 
or a brother For the pleasure of God. Mnsliins have rights which may 
be recounted briefly as follows: (1) Do not wish to do unto a muslim 
brother what you do not wish to be done unto yourselP^^. AU believers 
are like the limbs of a body, if one is injured all will feel the pain felt 
by it. (2) A musliui brother should not be hurt by an unkind word or 
an unIncoming deed^^^. (3j One should not behave towards other 
muslims arrogantly^*® f4) One should not lend one^s cars to talcljearcrs 
against a muslim'*^, (5} If one is angry' with a muslim^ one should 
not prolong One's anger for rnorc than three (6J One should do 

good to all and repay evil withgood*«. (7) While meeting others one 
should be cheerful and wear a smiling countenance*®®, (8) Respect the 
aged and love children*i®. One should abide by oue^s contracts**^. 
(10) One should treat each according to his position. One who is 
respected by the people should be respected accordingly***. (11) One 
should reconcile two musUms not on good terras,**’ (12} One should not 
disclose the defects and secrets of other muslims.**^ (13) One should lead 
an unblemished life so that other inusUms should be saved from suspicion 
and slander*|14)Ifoneis a man of position one shouM spare no 
efforts to inierecdc for the good of others**®* One should defend an 
absent muslim behind his hack and protect his property against slander 
and encroachment by another.**^ (15J If anyone has fallen into bad 
company he should be treated with kindness till he gives it up* Hard 
words should not be uttered before him*^*^. (16) One should seek the 

acquaintance of the pious and avoid the company of the wealthy-**® 

(17) One should be good and wish well to a muslbn and serve his needs*®®- 

(18) When one visits others one should greet them first and shake hands 
with them before talking***'- (1^) One should visit ones acquaintances 
when they are sick, should not murmur and cry^ should not sit too 
long by them and should not ask them many questions*^ or look on the 
walls or into the corner. (20) One should not enter any house^ without 
permission, should knock at the door gently and wait for the answer. 
(21) One should attend burials^^^^ (22) visit tombs to get lesson from 
them^ and pray for the good of the departed souls, etc-*®* 

VII. Duties to th*^ Neighbour: Duties to neighbours are over and above 
those which wo have given above**®* There are three kinds of nelgh- 
bours*si^. (1) The unbeliever who has only one right; (2) the mussalman 
who has two rights; and (3J the relative who ha's three rights « One 
should not only abstain from annoying a neighbour, but should do good 
to him. man whose neighbour is not secure against his misdeeds 


cannot be said to bavc faith/’ objervta the Prophet. One should help 
one’s neighbour with loans whenever he requires. If he is poor, assist 
him with money* If he is skkj pay visits to hinn rrcqucnily. If he dies^ 
attend his burial with particular care and attention. Try to share his 
sotTOws and increase his joys. Out of regard for him do not build high 
walls to prevent rre;sh air from entering his house* Send some fruits to 
your neighbour whenever you happen to have them in order to lessen 
the disappointment of his children^**. The smoke from your kitchen 
should not disturb your neighbour's house. Send some cooked food to 
him. If the neighbour throws dust and rubbish before your door 
you should not mind it. If you oom; to know anything scandalous 
about the woman folk in your neighbourhood^ you s^hould not cell it to 
others- These rights are over and above the rights to which a mu slim is 
generally entiElcd^ 

VIII. Duths (q R^htivi:^ : As for the rights of kinsmen^ the Prophet 
says, ^'God says, is merciful and kinship is compassion* Be unites 
him with Himself who unites himself with his kinsmen. He separates 
him from Hinuelf who detaches himself from them/' The highest merit 
consists in seeking union with him who separates from himself from cheSj 
doing good to him who neglects thee and forgiving him who injures 
thoe^^. There is no virtue greater than the help which one renders to 
one^s leiativca specially to those who hate you^^» 

IX. Dufits Iff Fiirents end Cfilldren : Serving parents* declares the 
Prophet, is superior to prayer, fasting and pilgrimage**h Parents are 
entitled to the greatest service because they are the nearest relation. 
The Prophet said that their rights are so nuir.erous and exteoaive that 
it is difficult to do full Justice to thriu. Tlie right of the mother js 
double that of the father^ Ojie who disobeys and displeases his parents 
would be debarred from Paradise. But if the duties of children to 
parents are so imporLant and onerous it is also incumbent on parents 
to give their children proper training to enable them to rollow the path 
of iruth^ss. 

X* DufifS ta Sirvenis : A servant should be given the same food 
and clothes as are used by the master. They should not be given hard 
task. Their scif-respcct must always be preserved. They should not 
be insulted. Their faults should be patiently bornc^^* 

XL Difiifi of a Rbltr: The office of » ruJer it very high and respoasiblc. 
It require? primarily the full display of the traits of justice and mercy. 
It is the vicegerency of God on earth”*. No worship is greater in the 
eyes of God than the jus ike of a king. A rule without justice and 
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mercy is ihe viccgereiicy of Satari^ since no evil can do more mischief 
than the misgovernment and oppression of a ruler. He should clearly 
understand the rmport and purpose of life on earth, and believe that 
earthly life is only a temporary phase of onc^s existence. 

During the transaction of state business a ruler should always 
keep in mind the following consideratLons^**i (1) He should Emagiiie 
himself to be in the position of the ruled and his subjects in his position^ 
so that he rnay not do unto otherSj what he docs not wish to be done 
unto himself* If he does not act upto thU maxim his kingdom will soon 
be shattered. (2J He should not take it id if the needy come to his 
door. To help a Muslim is better than to be engaged in supererogatory 
prayers. f3) He should discipline himself to lead a life of temperance 
and self-denial. (4) He should strive to do his work gently without 
any tinge of severity* (5] He should endeavour to satisfy one and alb if 
that be possible without violating Divine commands. (6) He should 
not try to please any one at the sacrifice of the laws of religion. (7) He 
should realize the great responsibility of his office. There is no good 
greater than the power to help others and he who does not do his duty 
towards the people is a wretch, ffl) There Is no sin greater chan this except 
apostasy. Thereforcj he should always lave to be in the company of 
pious scholars^ listen to their instructions and avoid impious scholars. 
[9} He should not only control himself, but also his subordinates and 
never tolerate their imperious behaviour* Justice means acting in 
accordance with the dictates of reason, and not of passions. He should 
curb his anger, (10) He should penetrate to the essence of things^ 
instead of looking merely at their form^ since justice is rooted in 
wisdom* 

The practical models of conduct which al-Gha^z^li keeps before 
himself are the Prophet^ his immediate companions^ especially ^Umarj 
the pious caliphj 'Umar b+ 'Abdn*l ^Aziz and those kings and caliphs 
who ruled Over the muslims and always bore in mind the spirit 
of Islam* 

XI1. Duij tif enjoin what is righf and la prevent what is wrong (al-Amr 
bi'l Ma'ruf Wannahl '‘anil Munkar): To order people to do what is good 
and avoid what is evil is one of the foundations of religion.In faetj 
all the prophets were sent by God to fulfil this purpose.^^T Many 
verses of the Holy Qitr^dn and the traditions of the Holy Prophet point 
to this obligatory duty. But it is f if a number of 

persons arc observing this duty others are absolved of it but if none 
observes it, everyone will be guilty of not performing it. There arc 
several traditions which show that Divine wrath falls on both the evil 
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doers and those who witness evil being perpetrated and do not stop it 
though it h in their power to do so. 

But there arc t^tajn eondltiam of (cedsorship)**^ {1} The 

censor {Mu}^iiisih) should be a Muslim as this is a duty enjoined upon 
Muslims alone* Some theologians hold that a censor (AfuhfiUi^} should 
be just and pious also. But Al-Ghaszali and others hold that this 
condition will make censorship an impossibility4 Hci however^ adds 
that if one preaches a thing and acts contrary to it^ he brings religion 
to disgracCp Such a censorship is not desirable and the censor shall be 
punished for it. But if one does some evil himself and it is in his power 
to stop others from doing that evil he deserves a reward for itj because 
abstaining from evil and checking others from it arc two separate 
duties^ If one fails in one of them^ one should not fail in the other* 
(2) Some say that the office of censorship should be instituted b> the 
atatc^ but h is not necessary^ in Al-Ghazzall*s view, for censorship (/|j^i j 5ft) 
is a duty enjoined on every Muslim, llie ting cannot cxempi anybody 
from this duty^ On the other hand even if ihe king does some 
wrongs it is the highest virtue to prevent him from doing But 

censorship mu^t be introduced by stages. Advice^ persuasion and 

appeal to the fear of God should be the first step* This should 
be followed by harsh words and severe rebuke if necessary. If 

the evil doer does not come to his sensesj force should be used. But 

censorship should take into consideration the people to be censoredi 
a son in his behaviour towards hisfatherj a slave in his behaviour towards 
his master and a wrlTe towards her husband should use mild and soft 
words. They should not resort to beating or severe rebukes* (3) All 
acts which are sins^ big or smalb should be censored.The censorship 
should relate to actual deeds and not to past deeds and take 
cognizance of what falls within the purview of the state* 

The following conditiom should be observed in dealing with 
people who are censored;**® (Ij The person who is censored should be 
a responsible person {Mukaltaf ), (2) The person should not be onc^ 

respect towards whom interfere^ w^ith oensorshipd^ father. (3) If 
one fears that the persons against whom censorship is directed will be 
angry and will retaliate* one must observe the following; (i) If one 
feels that the censored would injure him and would not give up his 
sinful conduct censorship is not obligator)^ but commendable, (ii) If 
one can prevent sin and has no fears from tixe censored^ it becomes obli¬ 
gatory on one to prevent the sin. (lii) If people do not stop sinning and 
at the same time not try to injure the censor* even ihcn censorship is 
obligatory for mamtaining the dignity of religion* (iv) Further, one can 
stop sinning, e g-, by breaking the wine jar* but if one feels that people 
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would beat him one may avoid doing so> for in ccnaorahip is 

not comptilsdry but commendahle^ 

As a matter of principle censorship should be considered obligatory 
when it is probable that the censor would not be hurt or put to unbear¬ 
able hardship. But when such consequences are not probable, 
when the reaction of the censored is likely to be only in the shape of 
practical antagonismi censorship does not tecome obli^tory* a 

man apprehends the bss of some future gam he is not absolved of the 

duty of censorship. But if he fears the loss of some present 
hciicfit Or favour and this loss is of a serious nature^ he may be exempted 
from it, that is, if he apprehends some serious damage to his person or 
property Or honour he may consider himself absolved of censorship. But 
the fear only of loss of prestige or of rebuke, will not justify avoidance of 
censorship. Further, if a man apprehends some injury or loss to his 
friendsj he ought to abstain from censorship- 

(4) The censOfship prqccdan; has eight 

(i) Ascertaiiiincnt of facts* 

(ii) Warning to ih; sln^r about his sin b^au3= it is just 

possible that he may be ignorant of its evil character* 

fill) Offering advice and persuasion. 

(iv) Using of harsh words. 

(v) Interfrreuce by means of physical force for the prevention of 

sinning* 

(vi) Threat of injury- 

{vii) Bcatlng- 

(viLi) Raising arms and niustering help to fight the sinner* 

XIII. Mmic (Sama‘\ and Ecitaty OVaJJf : Formalists hold that music 
is absolutely prohibited.'*= They believe it cither to be a useless pastime 
or to be connected with secular love. In cither case it is forbidden by 
religion. But al-GhazzlIj's views on music are as follows'** : 

Music docs not create any thing new in our hearts; it strengthens 
and excites that which is already in the heart.'** Accordingly, music may 
be divided into three categories'**: (1) If there is something in the listener 
which is desirable In the eyes of religion and music strengthens it, then 
Such music is desirable and the listener deserves a reward. (2) If there 
is something in the listener which is undesirable iu the eyes of religion, 
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and music strengthens it, then such music is undesirable and the listener 
deserves punishment. For examplCj a man loves a bad woman and 
music excites his passion. How can this music be permissible which 
fans the fire of passions which religion enjoins should he suppressed, 
{3J But if the heart of the listener is not prone to receive any impression 
or inducementj good or bad; music is permissible. Some say that music 
should not be permitted even as a harmless pastime because it is a 
source of pleasure; but this assertion does not hold ground because 
pleasure in itself is not prohibited. It is prohibited only when it is 
followed by some harmful and undesirable consequences, htany 
pleasures of the cycj car, smelt and taste are not forbidden, why then 
should music be taboo ? 

Kfustc which is desirable and worthy of reward is of many kinds;^*® 
(llMusic or singing of verses which re-inforccs some desirable sentiment, 
e.g.. a pilgrim’s yearning for /Ca'ba or for Jikad h desirable. But if a 
person goes on to pilgrim age against the will of his parents or despite 
the fact that his stay at his home is urgently required, he is not 
allowed to listen to music on his way. Similarly, if a war is fought 
for some unrighteous cause music cannot be allowed to enkindle the 
prions or the zeal of the soldiers. (2) Mourning music which augments 
grief and brings tears to one’s eyes is also permitted. If the grief is for 
one’s sins, or because of the weakening of one’s faith or loss of Divine 
favours, music which augments it is desirable. But if music intensihes 
undesirable emotion, e.g., a grief in the heart against the some disposi¬ 
tions of God, it is not permissible, (3) If one indulges in music to 
augment his pleasure and if the object of his pleasure is not something 
undesirable, e.g., music in marriage, or in a dinner party to please 
friends, it is pemiTSilblci*^. 

There are five conditions governing the permissibility of 
music'**.;— 


(i) The musician should not be a woman or a boy who may 
arouse base passions in the listener. 

fii) The music should not be attended with RaM, etc,, because 
they are expressly forbidden, 

(ill) The verses suog should not contain anything obscene, or 
derogatory to or against religion, etc, 

(iv) The listener should not be a young man dominated by passions 
and unacquainted with the Jove of God, 
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(v) It should not become a frcquoTit habit or profession because 
many things which are ordinarily permissible become for¬ 
bidden when indulged m excessively. 

The highest kind of miisic is that which intensifies the love of Godj 
and what augments the love of God deserves the highest reward**^* It is 
this music in which true Sa/£r indulge in and it is not only permissible 
but rather necessary for them and perhaps more useful than many formal 
virtnes, Tlicre is a Divine element hidden in the human heart just as fire 
is hidden tn iron or stone. And just as the clash of iron and stone pro¬ 
duces fire^ similarly sweet and harmonious sounds move the heart of 
man and brings out the sparks of Divine secrets^***. 

The essence of man has a connection with the higher world or 
the world of spirits This world is the world of beauty. The essence 
of beauty is harmony« What Is harmonious and beautiful in this world 
of the senses is the manifestation or outcome of the beauties of that 
higher world***. A beautiful and harmonious voice too has some affinity 
with the wonders of that higher world which creates an awakening in 
the heart and kindles the spark of love and yearning. For some Evjts 
music is the source of revelations. 

The subtle experiences of the hidden world which music makes 
possible for a Sv/t constitute FFfl/i/or ecstasy. Mussc which produces 
this state of ecstasy washes away all the impurities of the hearty 
Just as fire removes all the trash from silver*^^. 

The human soul has an affinity with the world of spirit^**. Music 
enhances that affinity till it wholly detaches the soul from this world 
and the Sw/f becomes unconscious of it. Often his limbs lose all their 
strength and he falls dow^n and falntSi 

But it is only for the ripe and experienced spiritual leader to 
decide whether musk would be appropriate in a particular case or not. 
Sometimes it docs immense harm to a novice. A disciple should^ there¬ 
fore^ consider himself eligible for profiting by musk only when he has 
consulted his spiritual teacher. Shaikh ^Abdal Qasim Gurgani allowed 
one of his disciples to listen to music only if after three days^ starvation 
he would prefer it to dainty dishes- 

Bui to a disciple whose heart has not become sensitive to the 
wonders of the higher world and whose desires (passions) have not been 
completely subdued^ music may do immense harmp 

E/fecis Muiic: These effects occur in three stages*^. The first 
Stage is that of the understanding of music. Here again it may be 
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remarked that theefTcets of music wou[d be difTerciit on an advanced 
Sif/t from those on a beginner^ The disciple may mteqjret symbolic 
verses literally and apply them to his own ease or to the nature of God> 
and may consequently indulge in many unwholesome thoughts. The 
advanced Buf€ who has reached the stage of self-annihilation in relation 
to everything other than God and the unity of Qcd^ does not pay 
attention to the meaning of the verses^ On hearing music negation 
and oneness dominate himj and he loses sight of himself and becomes 
tJn^nseioiis of this world- Only the remembrance of God remains. 
This is what is meant by union with God. 


The next stage of the effect of music h Wujd (ecstasy). IVajd means 
to obiainj ne.j to have access to a state which was not present before^ 
^4ijd is of tivo kinds: (i| StaleSj some state of yeamingj craving, 
loyej or fear^ etc^ dominate the listener who feels intoxicated. When 
this fire Is kindled in the hearty something like a smoke rises to the mind 
and paralyses the senses of hearing and sight so that one either does not 
hear nor see anyEhing at all gr hears or sees dimly as if he were in sleep, 
(ii) The second kind gf H^ajd is Muktiifuifa. In this state the begins 
to see strange thingsj some in their symboliCj, and others in their real 
form. This can be explained by regarding the heart as a mirror 
covered with dustr music re move* dust off it so that it may reflect forms, 
t is foolish on the part of a layman to deny the existence of the experi- 
ftn^s of the because of his inability to understand them. A man 
w g has 00 1 reached thix stage of spiritual purification cannot under¬ 
stand such experiences, for they can be expressed only vaguely by means 
o anguage, because the medium of language do« not represent the 
rca ity^ it can only make use of analogies and symbols. 


Ths third stage of the effect of music is movement, dance and 
teanng off one s clothes. But a SwflE who if more developed abstains 
from these and controls himself because it if a weakness to allow his 
body to betray the inner experiences. But such power if very rare. 

Dance in itfelf is not prohibited because the Holy Prophet witnessed 
the dance of the Ahjjsman and showed it to his wife, *A*isha. But it is 
forbidden if one indulges in it deliberately to pose as a real Sh/I. If a 
man danccf to increase his ecst.isy it is desirable* But one should not 
tear offone s clothes voluntarily because it is wasteful. If, however 
one does it involuntarily it is permissible* 


There are three things to be observed in listening to music: time, 
place and the audience. Music is not permitted at the time of prayers 
or dinner. The place where miutic is played should not be a thorough- 
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fare or the dark hou^ of a tyrant. Those present should not be vain 
or worldly people having no faith in mnsic. It should not be a misced 
gathering of young men and women. All the persons should sic 
alientivdy and respectfully. 

XIV. Muks Ttg^rdmg Sfdushn ond Asscdaiicn : Al-Ghazaili rccom- 
tdcds seclusion {^Uzia) for some persons and association iMukMlola) for 
others.The value of seclusion difTcrs with dsfibrent persons according 
to their circumstances. 

Scclusion^^ affords an opportunity for worship and rciigious con¬ 
templation^ and is essential for those who are too weak to feel the divine 
presence in the hum drum life of this world. Evils like envy aud slander 
which cannot be easily avoided in society and in association with the 
people do not exist in seclusion. Seclusion also absolves a per^n of 
his obligations towards others. Constant exposure lo evils in society 
makes a person liable to succumb to them. Good company is better 
than seclusion^ but it is rare. In society a person gets involved in the 
affairs of others and frequently becomes an object of suspicion and 
mischief. Freedom from the w orries and troubles of worldly life and 
immunity from the evils of society can be obtained only in seciusion^ 
which is greatly cx^nducivc to contemplation^ But seclusion has its 
disadvantagesThe acquisition of knowledge being obligatory on 
every musUm^ male and female^ a person who seeks solitude deprives 
himself of the most important means of acquiring knowledge. Another 
duty incumbofit upon him is the imparting to other the knowledge he 
has gained. Solitude denies him this opportunity^ and subjects him to 
great loss- Further he owes a duty to those who depend upon him for 
their livelihood^ as well as to those who are needy. But solitude makes 
him neglect this duty and deprive him of the opportunity of giving or 
receiving beaches from others. Another advantage of society is that it 
offers a fine training for bearing the injury received from others calmly 
and patiently and aeciistoming oneself to self-discipline by putting up 
with the ways of men. A pure and sterling character possessing grace 
and Urge-heartedness can be developed and formed only iii society^ and 
this is achieved by tolerating the follies of others without annoyance* 
Another disadvantage of seclusion is that it tends to produce a morbid 
and diseased mentality* which causes a person to succumb to evil 
influences. Agatn^ in seclusion one is deprived of the great relief one 
receives from speaking to another friend of the ills and misfortunes of 
this life, for complete peace and spiritual satisfaction is not granted to 
any man on this earth. 

XV, Ruks regarding Travd : In Al-Ghazzilj^s time travel wasessential 
for the acquisition of knowledge. He, therefore^ lays down elaborate 
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rules for the guidance of travellers.He coasiden it a virtue for those 
who can make the right use of It. A journey may be undcftakea for 
acquiring knowledge and puriEcation of the heart; for seeing the 
wonders of God's creatjonsj for religious purposesj religious wars, 
pilgrimage^ for gaining wealth and position^ for pleasure and enjoyment^ 
for purposes of trade, and similar other objects. All these journeys are 
permitted if they do not stand between a person and God* But the 
traveller must pay off his debts, fuiei his obligations and provide for 
those who depend on him before he starts on a journey. The money he 
requires for his travelling expenses should have been lawfully earned. 
He should choose a wise and worthy companion. If there are more 
than three persons, they must choose from among themselves a leader 
who has the loftiest character. They should follow him in every way* 
When going on a journey a person should entrust his depcndstnlSj 
whom he leaves behind^ to God. He should treat the animal he rides 
very kladly by not burdening it with more than it can carry. He should 
not undertake a journey which may, in any way, undermine the rejigious 
spirit* He should not stay as a guest with any person for more than three 
days* One should travel for visiting the sick but should not stay with 
them for more than a n ight^ 



CHAPTER XVn 


Keligtoas Duties and their Ethical Significance 

JsLflM IS an ethical religion. All its laws and injunctions are bastsd on 
the most equitable and solid moral foundation. It places before us 
an ideal that has an irresistible force and demands from its votaries 
conduct which has been clearly indicated and explained in the Qur'an, 
on which, ahGhazz^li’s Ethics is built. Islam is not a religion in the 
usual sense of the word. The view that religion has to do only with 
the inner conscience of man, or externally is at the most concerned 
sunpiy with certain rites and practices, with no logical relation with 
^ial conduct, is completely foreign, rather abhorrent to Islam. Islam 
IS not concerned with only one of the many departments of human life. 
It covers all the departments; it covers life as a whole lived according to 
the Will of God. It is an all embracing system, a complete code of life, 
bearing on and including cvety^ phase of human activity and every 
Bs|wt of human conduct. All its laws, social, political, and other, ate 
religious laws*. They all tend to the teallzaiion of the one and same 
idea], vizt, obedience to God, and to His laws. 

With the march of time IslUm became in practice a system of ri^d 
cercraoniaL The theologians of Islam instead of bringing men to God, 
scared them away from Him. Religion was losing its hold- There was 
a sort of religious anarchy aihround. It appeared necessary to rediscover 
the true fundamentals of Isldm to satisfy the y'carnlngs of the mind, 
which had been caused by the philosophical and sceptical mood of the 
age. It Was at this juncture that al-6hazzah came forward to inter¬ 
pret the true principles of Islam and to re-establish the religious spirit 
in the hearts of the people. His exposition of religious principles is only 
an aspect of his ethical system. As a matter of fact, his ethical, social and 
mligious philosophy throughout alms at one and the same end. Accord¬ 
ing to him, faith, knowledge and action are the fundamentals of religion. 
For the sa]v.iitioa of man his action must accord with both his faith 
and knowledge^. That ^'knowledge is the basis of virtuous life," b 
al-Ghazzali’s contention. In fact, no spiritual and moral progress is pn«iHr 
without knowledge. But all knowledge is not virtue. Sometimes knowledge 
leads one to vice as well. The Prophet said, "Acquisition of knowledge is 
a duty incumbent upon every Muslim". Now, the knowledge that is a 
duty relates both to action and to heart. 


1. The knowledge that relates to action is two-fold: 


(a) Knowledge of positive duties^ i.e,, religious duties which are 

binding upon every Muslim, and also in the business that 
one is engaged in, so that there may remain no danger of 
one’s committing any act of inequity and sin. 

(b) Knowledge of duties concerning prohibited acts, i.r., acts which 

are absolutely forbidden, and those which are relative to 
the varying circumstances of human life, r.g., if a man is 
living in the midst of a non-muslim people, he must know 
which of their acts arc forbidden to him. 

2. Knowledge that relates to the heart is also two-fold : 

(a) Knowledge of the articles of faith. 

(b) Knowledge of the nature of the vices and virtues of the heart, of 

t^ causes of their existence and of the ways of eradicating 
vices and ciiltivatijig virtues. 

Ignorance of this knowledge is no excuse for negligence of duty. 
Accordingly, one who renounces the world to devote himself exclusively 
to religious life without acquiring knowledge, or at least not acquiring 
as much of it as is within his power, is a grievous sinner for he will 
always be in danger of going astray. 

In other words, acquiring knowledge is an act of worship. One 
should curtail one’s relations with the world to devote oneself to the 
attainment of knowledge with undivided attention, and apply oneself 
diligently to the purification of one’s heart. One should not leave any 
branch of desirable sciences unstudied, for all of them are related 
and auxiliary to one another. But one should be clear on the point 
that the end of ^Ilm ei-Mu’anuda is ’llm ai-Muk^hafa. Since one cannot 
master the whole of every subject, one should acquire that part of a 
subject which helps in the realization of the ideal. One should at least 
know the reason why one science is superior to the other*^. 



The immediate aim of a man should be to enrich his mind and 
thieve nobility of character, while his ultimate aim should be to 
.earncss to God*. There are three grades of knowledge related to 
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(2J The science of the attitude and inner activity of the soul. Thh 
knowledge helps man to purify his heart. (3) ^Hm al-Mtik^shafa, 
knowledge of God by direct intuition of the ultimate end and happiness 
on earth. It is a light which comes from above as a result of the 
purification of the heart^. 

There are a number of religious dutieSj ^ahdrai (purification 
of the body)j (ritua! of prayerJi^ (fasting)^ Z^di ^charity- 

l^Vj (pilgrimage) j Ttlawat [reading of the D^j^r (i‘emember- 

ing GodJj etc. Prayer* fastingi^ charity-taXj pilgrimage are incumbent 
’^hik purification of the body, reading of the Qsir^dn, remembering 
God, etc,j are supererogatory (MaJ!} duties. 

Physical purification is the essential condition of all worship 
It is performed by the Muslims before every religious act* 
Technically^ it means the cleansing of the bodyj clothes, ctc.j of all 
external impurities by washing them in a formal manner. It contributes 
to and symbolises the purification of the heart. The degrees of 
purification in the order of increasing value^i are the cleansing of the 
body and garments which produces a wholesome effect upon the heart, 
purification of the heart from sins of the senses and vices of the heartj 
and lastly^ purging the heart of the love of all that is not Divjue". 

(1) The ritual of prayer, washes away sins just as water washes away 
dirt from the body^. The Prophet said^ '*He whom this prayer does 
not save from what is ohsocnc and evih will recede from God®'\ S^i/af 
is Communion with Cod, therefore ft cannot be performed if one is 
occupied with other things®* Its purport is to realize the presence of 
God^^ The object of is to humble oneself before God and concen’* 
tratc on Him. The injunction of the Qur'ajiji^ "Do not go near prayer 
when you are intoxicated until you know (well) whar you say^', is as 
significant as it is binding. The word ^^intoxicated” means not only 
intoxication of the senses with wine but also the state of being distract¬ 
ed by the thoughts and temptations of this world, so as to be oblivious 
of one's duties towards God* One may be unconscious of what he h 
uttering even without being intoxicated with wine. The Prophet has said 
that the ‘IbdJiil have been ordained only for achieving the remembraoce 
of Godj and If this object is not realized^ there is no value in 

If one's heart Is unabk to concentrate on God, one can never 
attain one's goal. Still* it is better to perform Saidt than not to perform 
it at all, for in the latter case one has, at least made an effort to simu^ 
late or imitate its formnis 

One will be greatly helped in attending solely to the words and 
meaninp of what one recites and in realizing the spirit of prayers if 
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ore fecb the nevercoce born of the conKiousness of standing before the 
Divine Being, feeling of awe produced by the reali 2 atioii of His 
Div,ne Majesty and grandeur ^ and the hope and regret generated by one’s 

^ ^ anything greater than God, he ha liar, 

f in h(s heart there is love or fear of anything but God and if he looks 
to that object for the fulfilment of his needs, his faith is not perfect. 
Mere waging of the tongue, mere repetition of certain svords will not 

suffice. The tongue, and the heart should be in complete accord and be 
supported by consistent action. If a man repeats the expression. 'T 

n '"ilhout trying <o restrain his 

h^rt from following evil desnes. in spite of hfs ability to do so. he cannot 

«ved from the machinations of the Satan. If he is true to his words. 

renounce all other 

is ha?th?'‘‘'^ to^o^u.h with Faith; according to the Prophet, it 
la half the patience, and the patience is half the Faith”. There are 

hu![!/™'^r !■ a^s^ncnce from the satisfaction of 

neni f 

^e capable of and (luj abstinence from the sins of the heart and mind 
^is last condition is fulfilled only by the most pious of godly men; 

II worldly thoughb! are to be banished. Only the thought of God 
shou dn^am. The object of fasting is to achieve mastery over desires 
and to attain spiritual kinship with and nearness to God*®. 

fiii) The importance of Za^d/ is evident from the fact that it is almost 
Mways mentioned along with M in ,he Qur'an The sentence «And 

poor-rate*' occurs again and again in the 
Book> Zc*„( ,s reckoned as one of the pillars of hldmV Recalcitrants 
havebwn warn^: "But to those who hoard up gold and silver and spend 
It not for the pleasure of God, announce tidings of grievous torment***. 

In view of the fact that wealth is a means of enjoying the pleasure 
Zak<Ai IS one of the most crucial tests of a man^ real love of God ^ It 

;b"r«dr"'°' ""<* ■’'‘pi"! 

(iv) Pilgrimage (FJiy/J is the greatest proof of one’s 
to and lovn of God. if Jt i, porfonmtd In the rinhl jpiril 0„, 
fo. thn t.n,n being nJI hi. nonnnntion. with fhe Xld 
worldly affoir., pay, all hi. debt., make, fm, ft 
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and purgca his heart and mind completely of everything hut Cod. The 
money used for the journey must have been lawfully earned. One concen¬ 
trates wholly oil God. Passions and pleasures arc all sacriboed for His 
sake. Only what is indispensable and necessary^ food and clothes, 

is chosen from amongst worldly things. The procedure and the rites of 
the pilgrimage are so established as to cleanse the heart completely and 
make it the abode of God alonc.*^ 

(v) The reading of the Qif/'cn though not incumbetit, is nevertheless, 
the source nf religious inspiration in every way and is the basts of all 
religious sciences.** Therefore, people regard the mere reading of it as 
a religious act** and read the whole ^.iir'an even without acting upon 
its injunctions, Al-GhaaaSli considers the reading of the ^Br’an one of 
the best forms of worship provided one studies it in order to under¬ 
stand and act upon what is enjoined by it. The Prophet said, “Read 
the Q^iir’irn if it pre^'cnts you from doing evil ; if it does not prevent 
you, do not read If one reads the Qifr'un from beginning to end 

and docs not act upon what it says, he is like a servant who receives a 
letter from his master, cootaining certain orders for him, but who 
instead of carrying out the orders, sits down and reads the letter several 
times very carefully in a sweet tone pronouncing every word with the 
greatest care. Such a servant deserves only punishment, since the 
purpose for which the letter was written is not served. 

^ There are certain outer and inner conditions to be satisfied in 
reading the Quf'an.^ One ought to understand the general nature of 
the Qur’an and the guidance contained in it, realize that it is the wordi 
of God, attend to its meanings with all his heart and mind, and 
^ eliberate and reflect upon it. One must bo fully receptive to the 
influence of what one is reading so that the words that one utters and 
the state of one’s mind may be in unison. White reading the Book let 
him be conscious of the presence of Cod and in his highest stage of 
complete absorption he will feel as if the words are coming from God 
Himself. These are helps to induce the right state of mind.** 


The removal of the hindrances to understanding is another 
condition. Too much attention to the correct pronunciation of the 
words naturally hinders the mind from attending to meaning. Excessive 
attention paid to the interpretations given in commentaries prejudices 
the mind against the truth. Finally, persistence** in sin and the pursuit 
of passions also act as a barrier,*^ 


(vi) There are other supererogatory acts of worship (Natea^ij^ as well. 
But these additional acts arc not meant for men enga^ in the business 
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of every day life; they had better engage in their vocational dnties> 
when they have already performed their obligatory religious duties^ for 
all the activitis of a tme Muslim, including his eating, drinking, 
sleeping, are so many acts of worship, provided they are pursued in a 
religious spirit^ and the idea of Atidh is never removed from the mind,“ 
^oplc who serve God by serving their fcllowmen may be superior to 
the devotee who viforks exclusively for the welfare of his own soul,^ 

fvii) For the devotee a!-Gha£z^1| mentions a variety of numerous 
suj^rciogalory acts of worship, such as constant prayer^ fasting, medU 
tation, supplication, and remembrance of God {DMkr). Remembrance 
of God is the most important form of worship, the cream of all worship 
( Ibadai)^ The lips and the heart must be in agreement.*? Sut gradually 
this remembrance should become rooted in the heart so that worldly and 
sinful thoughts may not find entrance into it and assemble there. 
Ultimately it should pervade the whole mind of the devotee, so that 
evcr>^thing except God, even the self, h forgotten. When the seeker has 
attained this state^ he Is said to have entered the ini tin I stage on the 
path of God. 

The first stage^ in the S«ff terminology^ is called Fcm, the passing 
away of the self, the cflacement of one^s personality. When one advances 
further^ he becomes aware of the mysteries or the verities of the universe. 
The curtains that exist between him and the truth arc gradually lifted. 
He can then perceive the supersensory regions. From multiplicity he 
advances to unity. This is the first stage of TwhCd. But sometimes 
a man may constantly praedae contcmplatioa and realize the Divine 
preKncCj but the mysteries of the unstsen world may remain sealed to 
him. He, however, should not lose heart, because when the soul is 
illumined by Divine light, it will soon begin to have glimpses of the 
mysteries and to imderitand them when it enters its second stage of 
life in the world hereafter.*^ 
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4 . Qur’an* LV.60. 5. Qurtn, IV, 36. 6- Qur^fin* XXV., 67. 7. Qur'in, 
XVL 90. 8. Qur’jin, III, 134. 9. Qur*in, LXX. 31. 

m Qur^in, XXXL 17. 11 . Qurii'n, XXIV. 30, 12 . Qur-Jn, 
V, 8j2. 13^ Quran, \ II* 31. 14. Qur^in, XLIX, lOj 15,^ Qur^ao, 

XLIX. 9* 16. Qur-5npXVlL 26*29. 17. QuKan. XLIX, 13. 18. QuKan, 
xvil* 24; XXI, 73. 19. Qur*Sn, VII, 199. 20. Qur'id, IT 278; IV 
1, 131, VI, 112. 
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21. Q^ir'in, V, 8- 22. Qur'in. CVII, 1-3. 23. Qur’in, LXX, 
29 ff; LXXJX, 40. 24, Qur'an, LXVIII, 4; Al-GhazziU, Ihya’, VoL HI, 
p. 43. 25. cr. Al-Chazzali, Ihya^ Vol. Ill, p. 43. 26. Ibid, Vol. Ill, 
p, 43. 27. ibib, Vol. Ill, p. 48, 28. Macdonald, D,B., Aspecta of 
Jalsm, 103, 29. Margoliouth, E„ Dcvelopinent of MuhanunadanisBa* 
p. 239. 

30. Ibid, p. 239. 31. Al-Ghazzali, Ihyi*. Vol. 11, pp. 210 ff. 
32. Aristotle, Politics, part I, 11, 9. 32. (a) CE Ibn Miskawaib, Tahdhjb 
al-Akhlaq. 33. DeBoer, History of Philosophy in Isl^ia, p. 140. 
34. Arnold, T.W., The Caliphate, p. 122. 35. Ibid, p. 122.. 36. Ibid, 

p. 122. 37. Levy, R , StKiology of Islim, Vol. II, p. 144. 38. DeBoer, 
History of Philosophy, p. 122, 39. Ibid, p. 122. 40. Levy, Sociology 

of Islam. Vo]., 114. 

41. IqbSl, Development of Metaphysics in Persia, pp. 38 ff. 42, Dc 
Boer, History of Philosophy in Islgm, pp, 94-95. 43- Ibid, p. 87. 
44. Iqbal, Development of Metaphysics in Persia, p. 29 ff. 45. DeBoer, 
History of Philosophy, p. 129. 46. Ibid, pp. 129-130. 48. Ibn MUka- 
waih, Tahdhib Al-Akhlaq, p. 23. 49. Levy, Sociology of Islim, Vol, IL 
p 115. SO. Ibn Miskawaih, Tahdhib ahAkhlaq, p. 6. 51. Ibid, p. 6. 
52. Ibid, p. 27. 53. Ibid, p. 10. 54. Ibid, pp. 23, 24. 55. Al-Ghazzili, 
ibyi*. Vol, III, Book II. 56. Al-Ghaaeili, Al-Munqidh min ad-pal^l, 
p. 102, 57, Ibid. Tr, Claud Fieldj p, S7* 


CHAPTER IV 

At^GhftzsSli^fi Inner DevelopmMt 

1. Macdonaldj D.Bij E^evclopment of Mwalim Theology^ Jurispru¬ 
dence and Constitutional Theory, p* 216, 

2. Macdonald laya, U an autobiography which is unique in 
Arabic for the keenness and the fullness of its Seir^ttvelations- Unfor- 
tunaieJy^ he was beset w jih the milUarjanism of Islinii and so could 
not be content to let his book stand for itself a human document nor 
even aa api^hgia provita riijd. He mu^t need make out of it a manual 
of apologetics suited to his timci and thus, undoubtedly haa dulled the 
personal touch" (Macdonaidj Religious Attitude and Life in Islam^ 
p. 174]!. This book has b™ compared by others with the Confession 
ofSL Augustine and Ncwjcnan*s ^^Grammer of Assent^" in intetlcciual 
subtlety and with Bunyan*a ^Grace Abounding^ in ks puritankal sense. 

The purpose of the book was in fact not aulobiographicaf hut it 
was anePbrt to eitpose the enrors of the prevailing religtous and phil<H 
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lophical doctrines and pointing out the right path. The autobiographi¬ 
cal clement Is accidental. He relates how he struggled through a 
bewildering confusion of creeds and sects and arrived at the truth. We 
have to be thankful to him that he gave a personal significance to what 
would have otherwise been a dry philosophical treatise. Al-Gharaiili 
reveals as a matter of course his inner history faithfully and truthfully 
which is very refreshing and preciousj coming as it does from such an 
earnes t and profound seeker of truth. 

3. This Word ^ujjat is often associated with the names of great 
reforniCTs and intellectual leaders of Islam, whose very person all tics are 
in themselves a complete proof for the truth and righteousness of their 
mission. 4. Al-Subki, Tabaqgt ash Shifa^iyya, Vol^ p. 102. 5. Ibid, 
P* lOa, 6 Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, p. 217. 7. 
Al-Ghaz2ilr, al-Munqidh min-ad-palal, Tr. Claud Field, p. 18. B. Al- 
Ghazzftlj, al-Munqidh min-a^-palii, p. 3. 9- Ibid, p. 3. 10. Ibid, p. 
3-4; and Claud Field's translation, pp, 14-15. 11. Ibid, tr. Claud Field, 

pp. 14-15. 12. Cf, Qur’an, L, 22, ''We have uncovered from thee ihy 

veil ajid thy sight today is piercing.” 

13, Descartes too, like al-ChazEalj:, started with doubt disbelieving 
his senses, distrusting the knowledge gained through experience, but he 
atop|»d at reason, finding certainty in the proposition, "Ctfgita trgt 
stitrtj and made this proposition the basis of his whole system of philo¬ 
sophy. Al-Ghazz^ij Went farther. He founded certainty only in the will to 
believe, inspired by the Divine Will, i, e., in the proposition "Volo ergo 
ivm. 13. (a) Cf, Al-GhajszBif, al^Munqidh min-a^-palil, tn Claud 
Field, p. 13. 14. Al-Ghaxzali, al-Munqidh min-a^-pal^l, pp, 7-8. 

15. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, pp, 219-228, 

There had arisen thinkers who had discarded all religious 
observances for the simple reason that the wise Greek philosophers like 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did not follow any religion. His aim was 
to point out the good and the bad in philosophy, and the dangers and 
pit^falls of it. The materialists believed in the eternity of matter and 
denied the existenw of an intelligent Creator. The naturalists or the 
deists ^lieved in the Creator but not in life after death, so that they 
denied i Resurrect ion, Punishment and Rewards, Heaven, etc. The 
teaching of the theists came down to him through Ibn Sink and Fgrkbi, 
whom, he regarded as the best exponents of Creek philosophy, particula-' 
rly Aristotelian philosophy. He divided their philosophy into six 
branciws: Mathematics, Logie, Physics, Politics, Ethics, and Metaphy¬ 
sics. Wuh regard to Politic, and Ethics he thought that the philoso¬ 
phers had derived these sciepce, from religious books and the traditions 
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of the prOphetS;, etc. There was rtoihinf m them 

religioii. Further^ he found that Mathematics^ Logic and Physics had 
nothing to do with reUgion; the study of them was desirable and 
innocent so long as they confined ihcmselvcs to their own domains. 

It is remarkable that '^throughout* he is very cautious to make 
nothing as unbeJicf that is not really ! 0 ^ to admit always those truths 
of mathernatiesj logic, and physics that cannot be intellectually rejected; 
and only to warn against an attitude of intcjlcctualism and a belief that 
mathematicians, with their success in their own department^ arc to be 
followed in other departments, or that all subjects are suceptibk of the 
exactness and certainty of a syllogism in logic. The damnable errors of 
the theists are almost entirely in their metaphysical views* (Macdonald^ 
Development of ^Muslim Theology, p. 222), 

ALGhazzilf 3 views about the nature of Mathematics^ LogiCj etc^ 
were exactly the same as those of Descartes, Spinoza, etc., with the 
difference that they believed that the meihod of Mathematics could be 
applied to Melaphyatcal problems with the same certainty as it could be 
applied to the exact Bcicnces. Descartes says^ "I was specially delighted 
with Mathematics on account of the certitude and evidence of their 
reasons *.J was astonished that foundations so strong and solid, 

should have had no loftier super-structure reared on them." (Discourse 
on Method^ 14 Ed. John Wei Itch, Vol. I> p- 8). He did build a system 
of philosophy on this foundation- He furlher says, "The long chains 
of simple and easy reasonings by means of which Gcometcirs accustomed 
to reach the conclusion, of their must difficult detnonstratiojiSj had led 
me to imagine that all things, to the knowledge of which man is com¬ 
petent, are naturally connected in the same way^ and there is nothing 
removed from us as to be beyond our reach" (Discourse on Method^ 
Vol. p. 19). Al-GhazziU, like Kant^ clearly perceived that the 
mathematical method although sound in the domain of exact science 
was Useless in the domain of metaphysics. He definitely anticipated 
Kant in that the science of metaphysics is impossible* 

As regards metaphysics he found that it was full of misleading 
doctrines. Ho summed them up in twenty propositions in the Taha^t 
and refuted them one by one. In refuting the arguments and in point¬ 
ing out the contradictions he demonstrates that the philosophers cannot 
prove even the existence of God or His unity. Al-Ghazzili again 
anticipated Kant and showed that in tell igence cannot find the uliimate 
solution of metaphysical problems. 17. Al-Ghazzgii, abMunC[idh mim 
ad-palab pp* 18-24. The Ta'limites were also called the Bafinites, the 
Esoterics. 
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Ifi, He stucEicd them thoroughly and explained theie doctrines 
clearly* He writes in the Munqidh^ ^'With strong and sound argumentSi 
I would expose the emptiness^ and falsehood of their doubts^ and would 
prove that their opinions were futile and worthless. Had Islam not 
been injured by its ignorant though honest well-wishers^ and had they 
not given impossible and ridiculous answers to the objections of the 
Ta^limitcsj this innovation of theirs^ with all its inherent defects wonld 
never have succeeded to thtsextent^'* tpp. 19-20). Most of their teaching 
were based on the corrupted philosophy of Pythagoras* 

19. A departure has been made from the original. 20. Al-Ghaz£Ali> 
al-Munqidh min-ad-palih tr. Claud Fieldj pp* 45-44. 21- Ibid* p. 44. 
A departure has been made from the original. 22* Qur'aiij XXVII^ 6. 
23. Al-Ghazzflj, aUMunqidh min-ad'palfhpp, 23-26j and Claud Field's 
Translation^ pp. 43-45. 24. Cf Munqidhj tr. Claud Fieldj pp. 4&-47* 
25. Ibid* p. 47. 2ft- AUGhazzi^lf* al-Munqidhji p. 29; through Macdo¬ 
nald^ Religious Attilitde in lalim^ pp. 10&^J87* 

27* AUGhazzxlii spent ten years in seclusion^ It was during this 
period that the ^^Revival of Religious Sciences*^ was writteUj about 
which the verdict of the MusUm world was that if all the books on 
Islam were destroyed^ it would he but a slight loss provided al-Ghazzali's 
Ibyi' were preserved. From another point of view an European writer 
(Lewes) says of the lhya^ his History of Philosophy ^^This work prob* 
ably owing to iis originality^ was never translated into Latin during the 
Middle Ages and remained a closed book to all hut Arabian Scholars- 
It bears so lemarkabb a resemblance to the Disconnie on Method of 
Descartes that bad any translation of it existed in the days of Descartes, 
every one w^ould have cried out against the Plagiarism.'* (Biographical 
History of Fhilosophyi part II* Henry Lewea^ p. 49). 20. Al-Gbazzall* 
al-Munqidh* p.Sb- 29* Ibid* p* 37; Ojur'in XXIX^ 2-3- 30- Al-Ghazzilf* 
abMunqidbj pp.3b-38. 31. As-Subki^ Tabaqit ash-ShafaViyyaj p, 106. 


PART TWO 

AL GHAZZALPS THEORY OF ETHICS i ITS BASIS 

CHAPTER V 

Tbe psycho logical Natiu'e of Mu 

I. AhGhazznI]> IhyB% Vol. 1II> p. 3 : 
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2. Ibid^ pp. 3^, 3. Ibid, p. 4; al-^Amab pp. 23-24* 4. In 

M[£an aU'^Amal, Al-GbazzaLi calia this power Mubashira iri-Harakaj 
and in Ihya , be calls it Qpdra. 5. AUGbazzlli, Ihya , VoL HI, p* 3. 

6^ Cf^ MacdpugalTs dcfinitian of instinct; '^4n inherited nr innate 
psycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor to perceive, 
and to pay attention to^ objects of a certain ciass^ to experience an 
external cxciterncnt of a particular quality upon perceiving such an 
object, and to act in regard to it in a pariicular manner^ at least, to 
experience an impulse to sueb action/^ (Introduction to Social Psycho- 
logy, p, 29^ 7. Al-Ghazztili, Mlzin aI-*^Ainal, pp. 25-26> S* Al Gha- 
zali, Vol, HI, p, 5, 9. Ibjd, p. 5. 10. Ibid, p, B, IL 

^Uj]I 

(.Ji* J ipijU iJUl 

13. Al-Ghazzalj, MTzan al-'Amal, p* 25- 14. Al-Ghazxk1ij lhyS.\ VoL 
III, pp. 4-5 

15- ^Aql is distinct frOEo ^Ilm in as much as th:5 former is the 
source of, or basic force, underlying the latter, but sometimes it is iden¬ 
tified with the latter w^hen it has developed lo certain extenl. It is in 
this sense that Him., too^ is sometimes called ihe distinguishing feature of 
man and one of the forces in him. At first "Aql is only an undeveloped^ 
inborn rational faculty ready to dcN-elop and expand (Ihya* VoL I^ p. 
67); and Him is but another name for its development and extentlOii^ 
for ^Aql develops and expands In proportion to the koowdedgej that is 
acquired know ledge, and that it makes possible the realization of the 
ideal {Ibyi', VoL I, p. H). It is because of ihe intimate connection 
between the two that sometimes the one is identified with the other 
(Ihyft^ Vol Lpp. 77-71). 

16 . Ibya% VoL III, p. 7 : 

i ^ 4j ^lUl^ 

i jj Ll53l 

19. IhVft^ Vol III, p. 7- 
20- Ibid, p. 7 ; 

ub jiJi, dXjJi -ult 
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21. Ibid, p. 5. Al-Ghazzilj calls these basic forces, Irida since as 
motive forces they impel the oi^anism to action; the Irada is not an 
opposing force to 'Aql, It is subservient to it. The relation of Ir^da 
to 'Aqlj according to Al*Ghazzali, is that the latter determines the end 
while the yearniag to achieve that end is supplied to it by the former. 
'Aql acts as a guiding principle and prescribes to the will that which is 
to be achieved where as the will acts as a moving force to achieve the 
end. (Ihyi’, Vol, IJI, p, 7.) 22. Adjectival Noun from wild 
animal, like the lion, etc. 23, IhY5% Vol. Ill, pp. 9-10. 24, This is JS» 
See the diagram:— 


0 





1^1 


25. Ihya*, Vol. in, p. 9 ; 

4j\|a^b 6L;1 JT 

Ci'^3 



Ihyi% Vol. III^ pp. 9j, lO.j Cr. Hume : A Treatise on 
Human Naiuncj Book IIj p* 127. ■'^Reason isj and ought only to be, the 
slave of ihc passions and can never pretend to any other office than to 
serve and obey them,-' Al-Ghaz^mli on the contrary holds that, though 
reason can, when degraded^ be the slave of the pasaionsj yet its function 
IS lo mk and control them. 27* Ihya% Vob HI, p, 6. 28. Ibid, pp. 
9-10* 


CHAPTER VI 
Knowledge and Morality 

h A]-Ghaz^a)];p tbyBi^ VoL Ij p. 76^ 


JjVU 


that is, the first is the foundation, origin and source. Al-Muhasibi's 
definition is as follows : 
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il^Tiiih Ai 

m ^ W W 

2. Al-Gha35z4li, Ihya? Vol III;, pp, 3-4- 3. rbldj p. 14. 4. Ibid, p. Hj 
Ihya*j Vol. pp. 76-7Sv 5. Al-Ghazzali^ Ihyi/ VoL HI* p, 14, 

6p Ibidj VoJ. Ij pp. 76j 77. 

IM u^J dit CiJcLi *^3 

^ IS— J ^jUt 

i^|#t aJ^ pIII j lj|i^J 

7* Ibid, VoL III, p. 14. e. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 77. 8 (a) Ibid, Vol. II. 
p. 7: 

9. Ibid, VoK III, p. 14: 

AI-Gha^Zali does not bdievc that the various species belong to discrete 
forais in the absolute seusej but sees a coutinuitjr in Hfe^ which the 
evolutionists have done recently (Ihyi% VoL IIL p. 8) and^ though he 
regards man to be the highest of creations, he believes in the possibility 
of further progress by him to an Infinite degree (Ihya'i Vol. Ill, p. 7). 
10. Al-Ghazz&lip Ihyl% Voh HI, p. 8: 

IL Al-Ghaz^ahj Mi^au al-'Amal, pp. 83-85. 12. Al-Ghai£z5lL Ibya*, 
VoL I, p. 26! 

4 *dJlLJ 

^ oU-tf 4 ^ 

bi^JLft Wip 

13, CrAl-Ghazzalhlbyt', VoL ITl,pp* 12, 14, 15; Vol. I, pp. 
15-19: far^ '^ayn is what is obligatory on every Muslim (Ihya", Vol. I, pp* 
13 f.), whereas far^ Kif&ya is what is not binding on every Muslim, if 
there are suHicient people versed in it to satisfy ihe needs of the commu* 
nily (Iliyi^ Voh I, pp. 15 ff). 14. A1-Ghazzft1i, Ihyab VoL I, p. 17. 
15, Ibid* Vol. I, pp. 18-19* 

JjSS- ^ 

(iUij 


17. 

16- 


CHAPTEK Vir 

The Freedom of the Will 
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]. Al'GhazzlIi, Ihya’ al-'ulam ad-Dln, Vol, HI, pp, 48>50; AI- 
Ghazzalf, Mizan aMAmal, pp. tifl-TO, 2, Ihya’, Vol. HI, pp, 49; Mizan 
al-'Amal, pp, 69-70, 3. Cf, Q,ur’aD, II, 7. 4- IhyiV/ Voi, III, pp. 39-41. 
5. Q,ar*S(i, XII, 53. 6. Qur’an, LXXV, 2, 7. Opr’in, LXXXIX, 27. 
8. Ihya’, Vol. Ill, pp, 23-27; Vo]. HI, pp, 35*36. 9. Ibid, Vol, III, 
p. 23, 10. Ibid, Vol. Ill, p. 23. U. Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 24, 12. Ibid, 
Vol. Ill, p, 27. 13, Ibid, Vol. in, pp. 27-31, 14. Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 
38-39. 15. Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 219 ff. ]6. Ibid, Vol. IV, p, 219. 
17. Ibid, Vol in, pp, 35-37. 18. Ibid, Vol. IV, p, 219. 19, Ibid, 

Vol IV, p. 219. 20 . 21. Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 41-42; Vol. 

IV, pp. .11-223: Gf. Qur'an, VI, 126, XXI, 23. 

22. (a) For a full discussion of this theory see al-Gbazzaif Tahafat, 
pp, 277-296; IhyS', Vol. IV, pp. 220-223; also Obermann, Der Phlloao- 
phische and LcligioscSudjectivismusGhiizzall’s (Leipzig, 19201, Pp. 68-85. 
(b)D. Macdonald {Journal of American Oriental Society for 1899, XX, 
part I, p, 103) says, "In the Tahafat he had smitten the philo<sophers hip 
and thigh; he had turned as in earlier times al-Ash'^ari their own 
weapons against them, and had shown that with their premises and 
method no certainty could be reached. In that book he gees to the 
extreme of intellectual scepticism, and seven hundred years before Hume, 
he cuts the bond of Causality with the edge of bis dialectic and pro¬ 
claims that we know nothing of cause or effect, but simply that one 
thing follows another." Renan says (.Averroes, p. 74) "Hume Na riendit 
de plus." Munk in his book "Melange" (p. 379) had admirably sum¬ 
marised the arguments of al-Ghazzi1i against causality. 

23. Iliya’, Vol, p, 220. 24. Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 220. 25. Ibid, Vol. 
IV, p, 220. 26. Ibid, Vol. IV, p, 220 :~ 

... w JU 

27- Ibid, VoL IV, p, 220 

Al-Ghazzalj, like Leibnitz believes that the order of things in 
which they occur is die only true order and it is according to the pre^ 
ordained plan of the Creator who knew every thing by fore-knowledge, 
lio oi^r order than the one in which the things happen can be concei¬ 
ved, This IS the perfect and the most complete of the possible arrange- 
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meats. And if there was a better arrangement and Gad could make it 
and He did not make It, shows a kind of niggardliness on the part of 
God. This is against His goodness and^ thereforej^ impossible. And [f 
God was unable to make it better^ it is against His power and wisdom. 
But He Is alUpow^erful and all-wisc. Therefore it is unthinkable. So 
whatever is, is for the best and there is everywhere great harmony, order 
and beauty. {Ihyr; Vol. IV, pp, 220-221). 28. Cf. dni^an, XLIV, S8- 

39- 29. VoL IV, p 222. 30. Ibid, Voi. IV, pp, 220. 

3L Cf W- R, Sorelyi "Moral Values and the Idea of God/* Cam¬ 
bridge, I9li, pp. 446-447 we form a conception of a perfect or infinite 
mind, it is in this sense that wc must speak of such a mind as free. To 
speak of choice between alternatives is to suggest that other than the 
best might be chosen and this would be inconsistent with the idea of 
perfection. ^'A finite mind, limited in knowledge and power and distra¬ 
cted by desires other than the will of goodness, may yd have a partial 
measure of self-determination, which is complete only in the infinitep 
It is incompletely determined by forces ex tern al to itself. And if it 
stands as it does stand between the realm of nature and the realm of 
goodness, conscious of , the good and yet beset by many temptations to 
fall to a lower level, then the relative independence or partial spontaneity 
of such as mind may be exhibited in the power to direct Us own path 
towards the goal of goodness or to allow it to lapse into evih Its free¬ 
dom will be neither complete agreement with the ideal of goodness but 
it will exclude total subordination to the forces beyond itself, and it 
will give opportunity for choosing and serving the good. Inspite of its 
restrictions, human activity will he recognised as possessing a core of 
sjjontaneity.'* 

32. Q,ur*Sn, XXXII, 11. 33. Qur^m, XXXIX, 42. 34. Qpr'&n, 
LXXX, 25-27- 35 Qur^an, IX, 14, 38. Qur'an, VIII* 17. 37. 
Qur^an, IV, 79, 38, Ihya . Vol. IV, p. 221. 39, Ihyr, Vol IV* pp. 
215-218. 40. j. c. the celestial Pen. 41. Qur'an* XXI, 23. 42. Ihya', 
Vol. IV, p. 217. 

PART THREE 

AL GHAZZALf S THEORY OF ETHICS : ITS PRINCIPLES 
CHAPTER Vin 
The End 

1 - Al-Gha22fllij Mjzan ab^Amal, p. 2. 2. Al-Chaz^sli, Ihyi* 'ulam 
ad-Djn VoL IV, p. 86; Mjzan, pp. 109, 117. 3. Ibyi/ Vol, p- 66; 
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Mi^n, pp. 1J7. 4. lhyr,Vol VI, pp. 86-09; Milana, pp, U 7-122. 5* 
Mizan, p. 19, 6, Ihyi’, Vol, IV, pp, 89 IT; Mizin, pp, 109 flf. 7, IhvS’ 
Vol, 1 , pp. 18-19. 8 Ihya/ Vol, IV, pp. 271. 9 . lljya’, VoL IV, p.272. 
10. Ibya’, Vol, IV, pp. 89 ff; Mfzgn, pp. 109 ff. excellences of the 
soul depend upon the excellences of tlie body. These again depend on 
the excellences of environment. All these excellences in their turn 
depend on the excellences of Grace, i. c„ the blessing of God. 

II. Ihyi’, Vol. IV, pp. 93-94; Mjzan, pp 114-117. 12. Ifiya', Vol, 
IV, pp, 00 f, 13. Cior’an, fl, 216. 14. Qur’an, IV, 19. 15. Qur’an, 

XXVn, pp. 50. 16, Qur’fin, XG, 10. J7. Qur’an, III, 23- 19. 

Qur'an, XXI, 51. 20. Qur’an, V, 110. 

21. Spiritual influences which help man to work In the path of 
Alllh are Tawfiq, the Grace of God. Tawfiq is the agreement between 
the will of God and the will of man (%>'&*, Vol. IV, p. 93h This agree¬ 
ment may be found in the faculty of good and evil both; but technically 
it is used with respect to good alone. 22. MizSn, pp. 110-113. 23. 
Ihy», Vol IV, pp. 90-91; Mizan, p. 111. 24. Miz^n, p 112. For full 
discussion on Jah see Ihya', Chapter on J&h, Vol. Ill, pp. 238-253. 25 
Ihya’, Vol, rv, p. 90; Vob II, pp. 1955; Mizin, p ill, 26. Mizin, pp. 
]]2-il3 27. Ihya’, Vol. IV, pp, 91-92; for fuller discussion sec pp^ 
256-258; MiZan, pp. 113-114. 28. Al-GhazzAl; uses the word Tawhhqmat, 
which may also be taken to mean ‘^Knowledge’ relating to the instinct, 
29- Mizin, pp. 19-20 


4?jbi jJlc.1 J-b oUajjlljj.! 4-le^*Uje oiLUJlAi^ illjslyt 

a! iiUc, olJl 

30^ Vol. lllf p. S : — 


s JUi\ I, ^1 ^ ^ ^^ 


31 . Ihya’, Vol. Ill, p. 8 
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4:U-ej 4 Ojiu lSX\3 jl 

jjlU J\^l J , jlj'iJl juf 4 j 4)bilj 


JUDlj 


Al.Ghazziil^at another place, (Ihyr, Vol. t, pp. 73-74) quotes 
verses from the Qur’an to indicate that whenever God talks of light He 
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m^ans by it knowledge* “God is the light of ihc Heavens and the 
Earth.*' To gain knawlcdge^ is to know God 32. pp. 13^ 39-40. 

33, 'TTiosc who toil for our sake will be guided by tis along our way" 
{Qur'flUj XXIX, 69)p 34. For the relation of 'Iltn and ^Amal see 

Mlean, pp, 3^ 14, 15^ 17^ 39 and 40. 

35. It may be interesting to discuss here the relative importance 
attached by Sufis and ^Ulama or men of learning and pietyj to ^Amal or 
practice on the one banand a thorough knowledge of the Science of 
conduct on the otherfor the realization of higher knowledge, -Ilm al- 
Mukashifa, which is the end sought on this earth* (Ihylb Vol. I, pp. 
13-19}* The Suffs generally do not lay great stress on knowledge acq’^ 
uired by hearing and through books. They believe that by eradicating 
vicesj and renouncing the worldly connections and then by turning 
tdw^ards God^n one can strive to reach Him. This isolation and exclusive 
attention to God will please Him greatly and He will pour down on the 
devotee His grace and mercy in abundance and reveal to him the secrets 
aud the essences of Divine things. The Sufis argue that the cause of 
the illumination of their hearts and the revelation of all truths to the 
saints and the prophets was not knowledge obtained through books or 
lectures, but was their renunciation of the love of the world and all its 
relations, and their turning towards God with full energy. ^*He who is 
for Godj God b for him.” 

All this is true^ but, says al-Ghazzah^ the way of the Sufis, w'hich 
has innumerable stages, fs very hard and difficult. To reach the end by 
this path is almost impossible. Very often during the long struggle and 
light of the self against the evil, health is logt^ reason weakened and one 
becomes insane. Because the self has not trained itself by means of 
some exact and evident systems, it is sometimes in such a stage that it 
begins to mistake purely mental experiences for spiritual truths, and 
falls aw^ay from Truth. Therefore, one must acquire standards of know¬ 
ledge and general arguments of the religious sciences before one devotes 
oneself exclusively to the realization of God in the way of the Sufis. So 
it is incumbent that one shouldj, by means of discussion and insight, 
acquire true knowledge about the self as much as possible. The diffe¬ 
rence between the methods (Ibya^/ Vol. 11pp. 16-22; Mjzan^ pp, 43-52) 
of SufiSj on the one hand^ and the learned on the other^ is vital. It is 
notj however, easy to generalize and say that one is better than the 
other for all Individuals uuder all eircumslances. 

The method may differ with each individual and even with 
the same individual under different circumstances* For the “SaUk*"' 
(the pilgrim on the way to GodJ it is better to adopt the method of the 
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SQfiSp lie ought to renounce the love of the world and turn his attention 
to prayers and devotiom because it ia very diiEculc to learn the sciences 
to a degree that will give a aure insight into the nature of the selfi 
Acquiring knowledge in old age la very di^cuU- The number of scien¬ 
ces Is very great. On account of these rea^ns it is better that one 
begins by attending to ^amal. This is the preferable way for comnion 
people* But for a man gifted with intelUgencCj if he finds circumstances 
favourable^ the right way h to acquire all such exact and sure scienoca 
as can be acquired by means of human understanding. He may devote 
himself sincerely and wholly to God* He can then wait for the grace 
and blessing of God. 

36. IhyiS Vol. lU^ p. 25; Mirin^ p, 70* 37- Mizauj pp. 40-41 
3». Mizinj pp. 39-43, 39. Mizan> p* 22. 40. MTzan, p, 22. 41. 
MizIlUj p. 22. 42. pp. 30-31. 43. ■Qur'^inj XCI^ 9-10, 44. Mizin^ 

pp. 40-41^ 39, 43, pp. 15-16> 70, 22, 20, 30, 31. 45. MjzSn, p. 70. 46. 
Mizin, p. 39, 47. VqI. Ill, p^ 46, 4ft. Miz^n^ p. 2^ al-Sayyr^t 

(tbe evils); al-akhllq al-rad!ya (bad or fallen character); a|-Khnbtb 
(wickedness) al-kadtira (corruption); al-Akhl^q al-Sayyj£ (the evil chara¬ 
cter); abAkhl^q al-madhmriRi (the deprave character); al-haiyat aU 
khabitha (the corrupt formation), etc, 49, Miz^, pp. 39-40. 50* Mlzan 
p. 2. 51. Ihyfi^ Vol* I, p. 4. 52. Mjzpi, p. 74; Ihya^ Voh HI, p* 50, etc. 
53. Ihya', VoL IV, p* 3. 

CHAPTER IX 

Knowledge of God 

1. MaWa (gnosis), in the letininolngy of the Sufis, is cognition 
gained through intuition and ecstasy. But AbGhazzalr uses the term 
also for Mlm which is knowledge gained through observation, contempi- 
bationand discursive reason. *Ilm al-Mukasb^fa in his system is Ma'rifa 
in the Safi sense. 

2. Al-GharziSi, Ihya/ Vol. Ill, p. 353:- 

UjJI 4^ j^\ ^Ij^Jj^Jl 

* k_J yyj 

3- Cr. Al-Ghazzali, Ksmiya-i-Sa'Idat, preface 4. Ihya/ Vohljp.26* 

’jL'il Jiij, ^yij 4j J*U ^ ^JuJl J^- JaJ 

U3.J. l*k ^ jjCj u* 

5 . Ihya/VoL I, p. 8. 6. I],ya’, Vol. Ill, p, 8, 7, AUGha2zili, here 
ha. in view the empirical and rational knowledge. 8. Al-Ghazzalij 
Kimiya'i'Sa'idat, pp. 35 ff. 9. Ibid, pp. 39 ff. * 
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10- Al-Ghazzalb al-^Amal^ pp^ 11 ffl 11, Ibid> p* 8. ff. 

12 . Ibidj pp-§-10* 13^. MiZ^n al-^Amalj pp* &-10. H. Kiralya*i*Sa^iidat, 
pp. 47 ff. 15. Ibid, pp. 48 ff- 16. Ibid, pp. 45 ff- 17. Ibid, pp. I ff* 

18 . lbjd,pp. 6 ff. 19. Ibidj pp* 7 fF. 20,..-...-.- - 21- Kitniya-t-Sa^5dat^ 

pp. 12 ff. 22. Qur’an, L, 21. 

23- Kimjya-i-Sa*Sdat^ pp, 14 24* is really startling 

atitklpatlon of Word3wortb‘'s ^Eternal deep, haunted for ever by the 
eternal mind^ and of the still more recent conception of subllminaL con¬ 
sciousness in direct touch with the infinite” (Macdonald^ D.B.,Religious 
Attitude and Life, in Isliui, p, 246). 25^ Kimiya-i-Sa^adat, pp. 22 ff. 


CHAPTER X 


The Knowledge of God (Concluded) : Intuitive Knowledge 

1. Vol, IIL p- 14; VoL tf pp* l&^I9i 2. Writers on Su.A™ 

are agreed that certain forms of visionary experience are eomnion 
to tnen, irrespcciiit'e of what religion they belong to* Mujaddid Ahmad 
Slrhindf points out (Epistle, No* 293) that there are two forms of ^Itm 
at-Mukasfjafa. One relates to the knowledge of God, His attributes^ 
and His acts; this Is the peculiar privilege of those who are near unto 
Allih. The second consists in bits of information relating to the 
Unseen in this world of men and their aflairs. This latter can be acquir¬ 
ed by self discipline and fieedom from dominance of the senses even 
by those who do not seek God. Those who are filled vvith the love of 
God and arc always occupied with His remembrance pay no heed to 
this world and are often deficient in this type of ^Jlm al^Mvkmshafaj and 
arCj therefore, not recognised by the common f^ple. They arc occupied 
with that which relates to God and Hts aets^ in which kind of know¬ 
ledge the common people are not interested. Although al-Ghazzill did 
not make this distinction clearly, he however, pointed out that at- 
relates to the knowledge of God, the essence of things, and 
that it cannot be attained without acquiring al'-Mu'^amafa* of which 
the love of God and thirst for the knowledge of reality is the most 
important aspect. He has unambiguosly pointed out (Ihya% Vol, HI, 
p. 12) that if a man occupies himsielf with the purification of the heart 
and docs not seek God he will not attain the knowledge of God What¬ 
ever then he attains will not be *Itm ai-Mukiishafa, Even Mujaddid 
Ahmad Sirhindi arrives exactly at the same conclusion. Moreover, 
Allah does not look upon thiseflbrL and this kind of knowledge with 
favour for it keeps man occupied with cUe than Godr 
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3, Visionary tsxptricucra and knowledge of mysteries of God arc 
no certain criterion for dctenULDlEig ihc nearness into Alllh^ Imi cl* 

rings a certitude of knowledge. There arc often tme ones 
(iSiddjqun] of God who are often granted this certitude without visionary 
experiences or other forms of licm al^Muk^sh^/a, But al-GhazzAh would 
regard this certitude installed In the heart of the friend (Wall) of God 
as a form of Ilham dropped in the heart without the friend^a conscious¬ 
ness of its source or its manner of oomirig to him^ and in his opinion 
this would constitute one of the real forms of *Ilm cl-Muhashafc, 

4. Al-Ghazzallj Mishkit al-Anwar* p. 28. 5" Qur*an ij 5* 6, 
Mishkat al-Anwir, pp. 23-29- 7. Ibid, p. 24. ». Ibid, p. 40. 9- Ibid, p . 6 
10. IJiya% Vol. IV, p+ 25> 11. Misbkit al-Anw^itr, p. 6^ 12. Qur^in, 
XLII, 52. 13. Misbkit al-Anwjr, p. 7, 14. Ibid, p. lO. 15 Gf. Ibid, p. 
10- l6r Ihyfl*, vol. Ilfj pp. 17-18. Dr. M, Iqbilj Reconstruction of Reli¬ 
gious thought in isJjin, p. 5, 18. Ibid, pp, 2-5. 19. Mishkat al-Anwarj 
p. 37. 20. Ibid, p. 19. 21. I^yk", Vol. Ill, p. 18. 22. Ibid, p. 16 and 18. 

23. Qur^an, HI, 7* 24. Dr, Iqb^l, Reconstruction of Religious 
thought in IsUm, p+ 6+ 25. Ibid, p+ 6. 26. Ibyap’ Vol. Illj p. 22 (Urda). 
27. Mishki^t a]-Anwar, pp. 24-35. 28. Ibid, p* 41* 29. Ibid, p, 
39. Ihyar^ voL III, p. 16. 31^ Mishkat al-Anw^r, p, 5, and 3R 
32* Iby^^ Vol- VIj pp- 154-155. 33. Mishkat aUAnwar, pp* 37-39^ 34* 
IbyS’i vol. Ill, pp. 34-35. 35P Mishkat al-Anwir^ p, 37. 36* Ihya^ voL 
III, pp* 34-35- 37* Ibidj p- 13* 3B* Ibid, p. 17. 39, Macdonald^ D.B., 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, pp. 263-264. 49* Ihya', vol. IVj 
pp* 34-35. 41. Ibid, vol. Ill, p- 16. 42* Ode to ^Inttmations’j etc* 
43* liiyfl% vol. IV, p. 276. 

44. Qur*3ii, XXiV, 35. 45. Ihya,* vol., IV,pp, 273-276; Mishk^t-al- 
Anwlr, pp. 24-27 46* Mishk&t al-Anwir (tr* GairdnerJj p. 22. 47* Mishkat 
at-Anw£r, p* 18^ 48* Ibidj p. 18* 49. Miskkat abAnwar (tr. Gairdner)^ 
p. l9* 30* Ibid, p* 20. 5U durian, XXVIII, 83, 52. Al-:pallaj. 53* 
AbQ, Yazjd aUBista^i- 

54. Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhinal has said at numerous occasiom that 
the ascent is the first part of sainthood and the descent is the next. The 
descent is one of the characteristics of prophetic sainthood. Then man 
not only "^goes^ but also 'carrieSj (Epistle^ 34, 302, etc.). The following 
from Jqbsl is iUominating :— 

^^Mubamrnad of Arabia ascended the highest Heaven and returned* 
i swear by God that if 1 had reached that point, i should never have 
returned". These arc the -words of a great Muslim saint, "Abdul 
duddijs of Gangoh. In the whole range of Safi literature it will be 
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probably difficult to fLnd words which^ in, a sing^lo s^Mitonccj, disclose such 
an acute perception of the psychological dsflerence between prophetic and 
the mystic types of conscioosness. The mystic does not wish to letum 
from the repose of'unitary experience^ and even when he does return* 
as he must^ hts return does not mean much for mankind at large. The 
prophetic return is creative. He relurns to insert himself into the sweep 
of time with a view to control the forces of history^ and thereby to 
Create a fresh world of ideals. For the mystic the repose of imitary 
experience is something hnalj for the prophet it is the awakening with¬ 
in him of world-shaking psychological forces^ calculated to completely 
transform the human world. The desire to see his religious experience 
transformed into a itving world-force is supreme in the prophet.” (Re* 
construction of Religious Thought in Isiim* p. IIBJ^ 

55, Mishkit al-Anwi.rs p* 24^ 56. IhyS^ voi. IV* p. 261, 57* 
Mishkit aUAnwar> p. 47 (tr* Gairdnerjl; lhyi^ vo!. I* p* 40. 5S* Mishkat 
al-Anwar* pp. 33-34. 59. Qur^n* XVII* 85, 60* Quf^, XV, 29* 
61 * Qur^an* XXXVfir* 27; Gf. IhyiMVoL I, p. 263. 


CHAPTER XI 
Love of God 

1- ^br (patience)j Zuhd (abstinence)^ etc,, which in themselves are 
virtues of very high order^ are merely subservient to the Love of God; 
and the virtues like Shawq (yearning)* Uns (affability)* (satisfaction) 
etc,, are the more advanced aspects of this love. (lhya% vot, IV, p.252); 

Ui L> (j* ^ 

u* \*jUJ Jm 

l|jLji* 

Iajspj 

2, rhya\ voL IV* pp. 252-253. 3- Qur^^n, V, 55; CL Qur^in, II* 165. 
4. CL rhyft^ voL IV* p. 253, 

5. Shahftbuddin Suhrwardj Maqtah ^he greatest philosopher of the 
fiih century^ A, H., who was under the definite inhuencc of al-Ghazzilf 
has^very clearly pointed out the relation of love with knowledge. In his 
iMimis cii^^Ushshdq^ Lover's Friend [ed. and tr. by O, Spies, pp. 24-25) 
he says* ^^when affection reaches the utmost extremity it is called '^love." 
Love is excessive affection. Love is more particular than affection because 
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all love IS affection but all aftcction is noi love. And affection Is more 
particular than ^knowledge- because all affection is knowledge, but all 
knowledge is not affection^ and two opposite things come out of know¬ 
ledge, which are called ^friendships and ^enmity** Because knowledge 
pertains either to a thing which is agreeable and suitable to the body or the 
spirit which is called ^pure good^ and ^absolute affection^; and the human 
soul seeks lit desires to betake itseir to ihai^ and attain perfection, 
or it pertains to a thing which is not suitable and not agreeable to the 
body and the spirit which is called "pure evil^ and absolute dercetj and 
the human soul always flies from that and has a natural aversion to¬ 
wards that* k’rom the first comes friendship* and from the second 
^enmity*. So the Erst round is knowledge^ the second round is affection, 
and third round is love. And one cannot reach the world of Jove which 
hs the highest of alb unless he makes two rounds of the stair from know¬ 
ledge and affection.^^ 

6. Ihyab voL IV, p. 255. 7. Ibid, p. 255. B. Ibjd, p. 255 : His 
love in abGhazzali^s opinion for his son appears to be unselfish, but 
a close inspection will reveal that he loves him, because he finds in him 
his own preservation and perfection- In the same way in the preserva¬ 
tion of the tribe he sees his own preservation. His son represents him 
even after his death- Thus he lives furLher on in his son who is hia own 
flesh and blood. 9. Ihyab vol. IV, pp. 255-256. 10. Ibid, p. 256. 11. 
Ibid, p. 256. 


12- How a man has come to appreciate these qualities is well 
known. He has been hearing all his life the stories of their valour, 
their sclf-sacriflee, their charity, ctc.j, which have made lasting impres-^ 
sions on him, without himself being the recipient of favours, etc- There 
is beauty in their actionSj which is capable of making a stirring appeal 
to his inner self. 


l^. Il;lya^ voL IV, p, 257 : Al-Ghazs^Sli would have been counted 
as a gross hedonist had he not menitoned also the fourth cause of love. 
14. Ihya*, vol. IV, p. 263. 15. Gf. Ihyib vol, IV, p. 263 JS. Qur'an, 
XVII, 85. 17. Qur'an, XV, 29, 10. Qur"an, XXXVIII, 27i Cf. also 

the ^adith : ^God created man In His own image' (Ihy5^ vol. IV, p, 
263). 19- Ifiyi, \ ql. IVj, pp. 260 ff; Qur'an^ V, 55 and II, 222. 20- 
iHya'j Vol IV, p. 281 21. Ibid, p, 28L 22- Ibid, pp. 282. 23. Ibid, p. 

Vol. )V, p. 29L 26. Ibid, 
p. 291. 27. Ibid, p. 291. 28. Jbid, pp. 294 ff, 2s^. Qur'an^ LXXXIX, 
27, 30. 30. Jhyal vol IV, pp, 297 ff, 31. Ibid, p. 300. 32. Ibid, pp 
302-303. 33. Ibid, pp, 302-303, 34. Ibid, p. 303. 35. Jbid, pp. 304 ff 
36. Ibid, pp. 264-285. 37, Ashab al-Yamm, lit,, people of the 
rigbt-hand side- 38" Siddtqiin, the most truthful 
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chapter xri 

Vision of God 

1. Qur’an, H, 272. 2. Qur’an, XIH, 22. 3. Qur'iln, XCIl, 19-20. 
4, Qur’an, VI, 52. 5. Qur’an, XVIII, 29, 6. Qur’an. XXX, 38. 7. 

Macdonald, D. B., Aspects of Ijiam. pp. 186-1B7. 8. ShahaBuddin 
Suhrawerdf Maqtul : Three treatises on Mystkiam, (Ed. and Tr. O. 
Spies); Iliya,* vol. IV. p. 264. 9. Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, p. 145. 

10. Ihya/ vol. IV, p. 268. 11. Ibid, p. 268. 12. Ibid, p. 267. 13. 
Ibid, pp. 264, 268, 265; I^ya', voJ. II, p. 2. 14. Ihyg’, vol. IV, p. 268. 

15. Qur’an, VI ], 143; Ihya’,voi IV, p. 268. 16. Ihya’, vol IV, p. 268. 17. 
Qur’an, VI, 104. 18. Qur’an, LX, 22. 19. Ihya’^ Vol. IV, pp. 268, 278, 
20. Ibid, p. 270. 21. Mjzan al-'Amal, p. 3. 22. Ihya*, Vol, IV, pp, 
268-269. 23. Qur’Sn, XGI, IC. 24- Ihya’. Vol. IV, p. 268. 25. Ibid, 
pp- 21 ff 


PART FOUR 

AL'GHAZZALI’S theory of ethics ; Its Pmctical Aspects 
CH.APTER Xni 

Virtues and ViceS' — Prelimanary Discussions 

1. The orthodox theologians characterize action, and not qualities, 
as good, bad or indifferent. 2. Ihyl,' vol. Ill, p. 46. 3. Ibid, p, 46. 
4. Ibid, p, 46; 

JUi U! jiJudI tjip 4^ ^ ajil-t 

J* ' 

5 s Ibid, vol III, p. 46. 6. Ibid, p. 46. 

Ibidj p* 46* AlGhazzaU calls llie actions Jamil and Q.ab|h 
(Bc:autifuL and ugly). He does not make any difference between good 
And beautiful or between bad and ugly. In connection with ^usn al- 
Khulq and Sul%I-Khulq he frequently uses the words Jamil and Qabjh^ 
the one for morally good and the other for the morAlly bad. S. 
vol. III^ p, 47 j Mizan aMAmal, p. 43* 9. Ihyi/ vol III^ p, 47; MizSn 
ab<Amal, pp. 43 . 44 . 10. Ihyf/ vol IH., p. 47. 11. Ibid, p, 47. 

12. Miziin al^^Araal p, 71 j IhyS/ voh Ill.y p. 47; pp* 9^10. 

13. Qur'ftn^ II, 269^ who is given wisdom is given much good/* 
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14. Misin al--Ainal, p. 65. 15- Thya/ voh 111, p. 47; 16. M!zflri al- 
^AItlal^ p* 7l\ CF. Ihyk* vol. p, 47^ pp, 9-10, 17. Mizin al-^Amal, 
p. 71; Cr. Ihyfe/voL III, p, 47, pp. D-lO- IB. Mrzin aPAmal, p. 72. 

19. MiJan ai-'Amal, pp. 72 f; Ifiyf/ voj. JK, p. 47; pp. 9-10- 

20. Mmhn al-"Amal, pp, 73 f; CF Ihya/ vol, lih p- 47; pp 9-10. 

21. MiZaa aMAmal, pp. 73 f; CF Ihya/ vol. Ill, p, 47; pp. 9-10, 

22. Miz&o al--Ama|, pp. 75 ff. 23. Ibld,'pp. ff. 24. Ibid, pp. 77 ff; Jh>4. 
vol. Ill, p. 47; pp. 240. 25, rhya% voL III, p. 47. It will be noticed 
in the dcfiiiitiorLs given above that there is overlapping in the concep¬ 
tion oF the various virtties and vices, AbChazzalj classifies them to 
bring out general difTcrcnces to indicate outitanding tendencies, 
26^ %a/voLIH, p, 46. 27* Mizan al-^Acoah pp-78 f; IhyJ/ vol. 
Ill, p* 47. 

26. Al-Ghazzalf seems to have gone out of his way to create 
justice as a separate basis oF character. In fact^ he followed Plato closc- 
ly. Al-Ghazzilf has pointed out that in all voluntary actions il is the 
function of reason to direct^ to hold the balance between appecition 
and self-assertion and keep them under its way. Justice ss therefore 
impUed in reason. The social and political virtues and vices arc the 
outcorn^ cf the proper or improper working of reason, appetition , and 
self assertion. So the creation of justice as a separate power on this 

basis is unnecessary. Al Ghazzill has mentioned (IhyH/ vol. III^ pp. 

9^10)^ four elements, viz, sk(^w&, ghat^^b, ^aqt and as cons¬ 

tituting human naturen All the qualities of characEerj he saySj proceed 
from these four clemen ts, works through shahaa and ghsAitb. 

It appears in the human self only when man is under the sway of these 
two* When these forces arc controlled the satattic element becomes 
ineffective, which means that it has no direct function to perform. The 
control of this element does not produce any qualities of character. This 
element has not been further det'cloped by Al-Ghazzali in hU system 
of philosophy. When al^hazzalj has stated and explained it as one 
of the four ekrtieiits of hum,in nature he hasftnhhed with this dement. 
He mentions h only locmphaslae the wickedness of man. AUGhazzali 
has probably introduced this element in order to find out a basis either 
to tackle the problem of evil or to have a ready made agent in the self 
to act under the influence of the satanic forces in the universe. 

I. f'P- Tradition of 

the 1 rophei. Fitra means original purity of design. The meaning 

rc , of the prophet is that when a child is born, it is 

hkc a blank pap capable of receiving any print which is given to it- 
That IS, the child is neither virtuous nor vicious, it takes colour and 
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denommatlon. after It had lived for some time in the society of this 
world. 32- (^r‘aa, U, 10: J 

33. rhya*, VoL III^ p, 5L Although his view of the relation 
of the body and the mind Is that of the InteractionistSj according to 
him the mind is an active force and exerts greater inhuence. 
34. Ihya, voL HI. pp, 55-56. 35. Ibid, pp. 5^-62, 36. Ibid, voL HI, 
62, 37. Ibidj p. 62-3 8. ibid, p* 62. 39. Ibid^ p. 62. 40. Ibid, pp. 62. 
41. Ibid, p. 62. 42. Ibid, p. 62. 43 Ibid, p. 62, 44. Ibid, p. 62 ff, 
45. Ibidj p. 63, 46. Ibid, p. 63. 47. Ibid, p, 63. 38. Ibid, p 63. 49- 
Ibid, p. 63. SO. Ibid, p. 63. 51. Ibid, p. 63, 52, Ibid, p- 63. 53. 
Ibid, p. 63. 54 Ibid, p. 63, 55. Ibid, p. 63, 56, Ibid, p. 63. 57. 

Ibid, p. 63. 58. Ibid, p. 63. 59. Ibid, p. 63. 60, Ibid, p- 65, 61. 

Ibid, p- 65. 62. Ibid, p. 65. 63. Ibid, p 66, 64. Ibid, p. 67. *5- 

Ibid, p. 67, 66. Qur’an, VII, 3L 67. Qnr'in, V, B7-88. 

68. Ihya'j vol. 1, pp, 19-20; Mi^In ab^Amal, p, 21; Ihyfi*, voL III, 
p. 4fi, 70,74:- 

In KimiyS-i-Sa'adat (p- 201 he divides them under the 
general heading of M^arLfa which is of four kinds, i* c.^ (a}XndwIcdge of 
Godj (h) Knowledge of Soul, (c) Knowledge of this world and (d) Kno¬ 
wledge of after-death-conditions and recognition of four dealings which 
he names as pillars (i4r^ai?J. Under the latter he discusses the above 
list of virtues and vices, i,e,, whole *Ilm namely 

Zvhtr and Bait ft j i.c., worships, habitSj virtues and vices. In Ihya\ 
(IV, p. 69), and Kimiya-i-3a'adat fp. 664) he has divided the excellences 
of the soul into Im^n and ^usn ahKhult]^ and subdivided Iman into 
^Ilm al-Muk^shafa and ^Ilm al-Mu'amala, and subdivided ^usn al-Khulq 
into 'Iffah and '"Adi * 

Again he has said that ^usn al-KhuIq consists of four cardinal 
virtues, Ummahut al Fadai’l, Hlkmaj* ^Iflfah, Shaja'^a and *AdJ (wisdom, 
chastity, bravery and Justice) + 

la Thya* (HU PP- d6-48), in Kimiya-i^Sa'adat (337-J97), Miz^n al- 
'Amal (pp. 83-103 and p, 109), be says that the cardinal virtues are four 
in nOmber: Shaja^a* Hikma,’ Iffah, and *AdI. These four virtues consti¬ 
tute JJusn al-Khulq and lead to the realization of Sa^idah. But the 
theologians offer a different division of virtues and vices which is as 
follows ; Fard or VVaJib (necessary), is a duty, the violation of which is 
punished, and the performance rewarded. Mustahabb (Recommended) 
is that action the doing of which is rewarded and the violation over¬ 
looked. Ja'iz or Mubah (permitted) Is permissible, Makr^ih (disliked) U 
disapproved by the law and is not followed by punishment* ^ar^m 
^forbidden) is punished by law* 
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69. There is no asceticism in I slam gadith, Ahmad b. panbal, 
vol. IV, p. 226. 70. Jhyi’, vol, p. 50. 71. Ibid, p- 63. 72. Gf. Ihya, 
vol, II, eh- On music. 73. Mizan al-'Amal, pp. 64-79- 


CHAPTER XIV 
VICES 

1. Ihya/ Vol. Ill, pp, lia-190; Ibid, pp, 68-69. 2. Ibid, pp. 69 ff. 
3. Ibid, pp. 68 If. 4, Ibid, p, 72. 5. Ibid, p, 72. 6. Ibid, p. 73- 7. Ibid, 
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one is thwarted in his desires^ or some one attempts to seiBe an object 
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and his blood rises from the heart and rushes to the extremities of the 
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inner organs of the body arc deformed and injured, A glance at the 
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and outer changes caused by anger. His analysis is most modern iCf* 
Darwins* ‘Experssions of Emotions in Men and Animals*). 

49. IhyaS vol. 11L pp, 145-146. 50. Ibid* pp. 14b-147. 51- Ibid* 
pp. H6 f. 52. Ibid, pp. 155 ff, 53* Ibid, p. 157, 54. Ibid, pp. 164 B 
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CHAPTER XV 
Virtues 


1. KiiUiya-i-Sa'Sdat, p, 421. 2, Ibid, p. 422; Cf. Ihyft*, Vol. IV, 
pp. 3-4, 55, 187, cte, 3. Kimlyi-i-Sa^sdat, p. 448. 4. R. A.Nichobon 
quoting from Kitab aL-Luma' (pp. 28-29), 

Say; that a distinction should be made lietwecn .4bH'a/ and Muqamat, 
the former being the psychological aspects of the mind and the latter 
the ethical disciplines. Repentance, abstinence, renunciation, poverty, 
patience, trust in God and satisfaction are the stages, while meditation, 
nearness to God, love, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity and contemp¬ 
lation arc the states of mind. 5- Ihya', vol. IV, p. 123. 6, KimiyS-i- 
Sa*adat,p. 421. 7. Cf. Ka^f al-Mahjflb, AJ-HujwirL p. 249; Cf. An 
Early Mystic of Baghdad, Margaret Smith, p, 151; al-Ghazzal; and al- 
Muhasibi use similar words. 
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8 . Cf. The varictiei of Religious Experience, William James, pp. 
189 f. 9 . Ihya’, vol. IV, p, 3 . 18. Ibid, p. 2. 11. Cf. An Early My¬ 

stic of Baghdad. Margaret Smith, pp. 131-152. 12. Iljyi', Vol, IV, p. 4, 
13. Ibid, p. 8 . 14. Ibid, pp. 11 f. 15. Qur’an, EXVI, a Ifi. ^’an 
XXIV, 31, 17. Cf. Ihya’, Vol. IV, p. 4 . 

18 . Cr, An Early Mystic of Baghdiid, Margaret Smith, pp. 151- 
152. la Itiyi’, Vol. IV, p, 30 ff. 20. Cf, An Early Myattc of Baghdad, 
Margaret Smith, pp. 133-154. 21- HjyS’, Vol. IV, p, 187. 22 . Ibid, p. 
187. 23. Ibid. p. 187. 24. Ibid, p. 187. 2S. Ibid, p. 188. 26, Ibid, 
p. 188, 27. Ibid, p. 187-188. 28. Ibid, p. 195, 29. Ibid, p. 187. 30. 
Ibid, p. 196. 31, Ibid, p. 187. 32. Ibid, p. 195. 33 . Ibid, p. 195. 
34. Ibid, p. 195, 35. Ibid, p. 164. 36. Ibid, p. 164. 37. Ibid, p. 165, 
38. Ibid, p. 177. 39, Ibid, p. 165, 40. Ibid, p. 165 . 41. Ibid, p. 165 
ff. 42. Ibid, p. 165:- « 43 . Ibid, p. 53 . 

44. Ibid, p. 55:- . x, SjU. ^ *jV jt-l' <*' 

45. Ibid, pp, 59 ff. 46. Ibid, pp. 58-59. 47, Ibid, p. 60 ff. 48. Ibid, 

p, 60. 49. Mizan al-'Amal, p, 6 h- ^ 

J^'lK OLdl. jialv 

Cf. Mathnawi, part I: , 1 ^ ^ V O* 

Cf. Ka^f al-MahjOb, All Hujwiri, p. 200; Also see Al-FatilJiat 
al-Maktiya on al-MujIhada, 50. Ibyi’, Vol, IV, p. 336. 51. Lit., Setting 
a condiOD to. 52. Ihya’, Vol. IV, pp. 336 f. 53 , Ibid, pp. 336-338. 

Qur^in, XXIII, 4 . 55 . Qur^ifi^ XGI, 9. 10. 56. IhyS', Vot. 
IV. p. 338 ff. 57. Ihya’, Vol. IV, pp. 340- 344. 58. Ibid, p. ‘340. 
59. Ibid, p. 345 . 60. Ibid, pp. 346 ff. 61, Ibid, pp. 349 ff. 62. Ihyi’j 
Vol. IV. pp. 355 ff. 


63. Cf. Ihya , vol. IV, p. 361; Fikr^ reasomog, means bringing 
two cognitions (i.e, eonceps together in order to arrive at the 
durd, i,e., qonscept or proposiiionj (IbyS*, vol. IV, p. 363 f.} 
The words and Tb/aAtw though different in mea- 

nmg are used in the same sense. Again, we find that the meaning of 
the words T^idAcktcttr, 7'lifNtr and A'a^r are different, though the real 
^r^sc is the same. In bringing togeihcr two cognitions, the word 
ItibuT IS used because we pass over from the two to the third. If from 
the two judg^nts one cannot pass to the third, it is called Tadfvikkur. 
it IS called -^ and Ta/atlur only ^hen a ihifd cognition is sought after. 
By means of Tadhakkur the cognition is repeatedly impressed on the 
heart, whereas by Te/elA.r, the knowledge is inereased and new cngni- 

(lMrC'lv;p 
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When cogaitioru are arranged in a special way, a new cagnitlon is 
thcrMult* This new cogniLion Joins with one of the cognitions, and 
gives rise to a still new cognition. Thus the number of cognitions goes 
on increasing and knowledge is vastly increased and Tafokkut makes a 
tremendous advance (Ihya,’ vol. IV, pp. 368-364), Also it sometimes so 
happens that a man has a number of cognitions but he is not able to 
put them togeethcr In order to get a new cognition. Further, the fruits 
of Flkr {reasoning} may be science, states and actions. But its special 
and particular fruit is knowledge. With knowledge the state of the 
heart changes, and accordingly, there is a change in the actions of the 
person. Therefore, reasoning is the root and source of all good. There 
are hve stages of reasoning, viz., (I) Tadhkkuf, i.e. bringing together 
two cognitions (2) Ta/akkur, seeking the desired cognition out of the 
two cognitions; f3) acquirement of the desired cognition; (4) a change 
in the heart due to knowledge; and (5) a corresponding change in the 
external actions of the body (rhya/ vol. IV, p. 394). 

M Thyi/ vol. IV, pp. 364 If. 65. Ibid, p. 365. 66. Ibid, p. 365. 
67. Ibid, p. 366. 68. Ibid, p. 370. 69. Ibid, p. 371. 70. Ibid, p. 324. 
71. ‘Arba'jn, al-GhazzAh, p. 261. 72. The word yTyjfa, Qjiset and IradSi 
are synonymous and connote an aspect or quality of the human mind 
(Ihy&'. vol. IV, p. 312). 73. Ihyi,’ Vol. IV, pp. 313 v 

74. lhyft,'VoL IV, pp. 315-317:- oJIs JU.J1U Cf. Bukhar;. 
He opens his book with this tradition, 75. Ihya * Vol. IV, 316. 
76. Ibid, p. 217. 77, Ibid, p. 331, 78. Ibid, p. 331. 79, Ibid, p.332. 
80 . Ibid, pp, 332,33. 81 . Ibid, p. 333. 82 , Jbid,p. 334 . 83 . rbid,pp. 
334-335. 84. Ibid, p. 123. 85. Ibid, p. 135, 86. Ibid, p, 123-124. 
87. Ibid, p. 124, 88. Ibid, p. 143. 89. Ibid, p. 143. 90. Ibid, 
pp. 211.212 fr, 91. Ibid, pp. 212 ff. 92. Ibid, pp. 212 ff. 93. Ibid, p. 
225 f. 94. Ibid, pp. 228 If. 95, Ibid, p, 230. 96, Ibid, p, 231 f. 
97. Ibid. p. 71. 98. Ibid, p, 72. 99. Ibid, p, 72-73. 100. Ibid, p. 72. 
101 Ibid, p, 72, 102. Ibid, p 74. 103. Ibid, p. 75. 104 Ibid, p.76. 

105. Kimiyi-i-Safidat. p. 426. Often good Muslims think that 
everything has been created for their sake. Man being the most perfect 
creation can sacrifice the tower existences for his own existence and 
perfection. This is what has caused the misunderstanding that these 
things have no purpose of their own. 

106, Ihya** vol. IV, p. 76; Kim!yi-i>Sa'adat, p. 424. 107. Noth¬ 
ing has been created, the purpose of whose existence is to take man 
away from God. Those who arc gifted with know ledge know the purpose 
of things by intuition, and they know only that which concerns them, 
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but they do not know all^ for the universe is infinite. If a man cannot 
understand the purpose of the existence of the things around him, he 
should not Imagine that they have no purpose. A fly which finds food at 
butcher's shop might as well imagine that the butcher was created for 
it^ while the existence of a jeweller is futile vvithout any place in the 
scheme of things^ An ant must often be wondering at the purpose of the 
existence of the nuisance called man who ruthlessly tramples her under 
bis feet (Ihyl/ vol. IV, p. 76). But it is a law of All&h that the less 
perfect shall be sacrificed for the sake of the more perfect (K|niiy&“i- 
Sa^adat p.427i. It will be interesting to study the history of mankind from 
this point of view. Thus to kill a goat or sheep without purpose is a 
grievous sijix It would be ^Adl and Shukr to kill it for food^ To pluck an 
unripe fruit or break a branch in a thoughtless manner would be the 
opposite of Shiikr for they have a purpose of their existence independent 
of us. Yet it would b^*Ad{ and Skukr to eat the fruit or to feed the 
sheep with the iwigs+ 

The world with alt the good things of God in it is like a table on 
which dishes are spread, Man is like a guest* Every guest ought to have 
Just as much as he requires* He has no right to collect things for him¬ 
self. But if there Is a good dish before one guest the other has no right 
to grudge him or to snatch it away from him. To try to possess other 
than what one needs is against shukr. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Social Virtues 

1. IhyA^ Vol. HI, pp, ISO ff. 2. Ihyr, Vol. I, p* 12. 3. Ibid, p* 
12. 4- Ibid, p. 12+ 5. According to Al-GhaaE5li^s conception of know¬ 
ledge^ learning and piety go hand in hand. 6+ Ihya*, Vol. 1^ p+ 12. 7. 
Ibidj p. 26. S. Ibid, p« 3^ Cf. The detailed list of topics at the end of 
the voL Hj of Ihya^ Al-GhazzSif has discussed '"drfa/ in the w^hole of 
the second volume of his Ihya** Ilriya^ Voh IT, p* 2^ 

10. Ibid, p. 4. 11, Ihidj p. 3, believers ! devour not each 

others substance iu mutual frivoliiics, unless there be trafficing among 
you by your own consent and commit not suicide : of a truth God is 
merctful to you.^* (Opr^aii, IV, 32). 12. Ihya*, Vol. II* p. 3+ 13+ Ibid, p. 
4; Vol. HI* p. 74. 14. Ihy3\ Vol HI, p. 73. IS. Ibid* Vol. IT. P- 
4. 16. Ibid, p. 6 17+ 17. Ibid* p. 5. IB. Ibid, p. 6. 1^ Ibid* pp. 6-0. 26. 
lbid* pp. a. 12. 21 Ibid, p. 12. 22, Ibid* p. 12. 23. Ibid, p. 12. 24. 
Ibid, p. 12-13- 25. Ibid, p. 13. 26, Ibid, p. 13-14. 27+ Ibid, p.16-10. 2». 
Ibid*p. 17+ 29. Ibid, p* 17+ 30+ Ibid" ^ladiih from Ibn ^Abbas; Cf+ 
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Ihya/ voL Iir^ p. 20. I^iya', vol, IJ, p, 20. 32, Ibid, p. 19. 33. Ibid, 
pp. 22-30. 34. Ibid, p. 22, 3S Ibid, p. 20. 36- Ibid, pp. 30-33. 37. "And 
ibcy^havc similar claimi against them (men) in a jusl manner..,”, 
(Qur aii,..II, 20,Jj i. c., ^the rights of women over men are precisely the 
same as the rights of men over women. (Translation from the Al-Chcmy 
of Happiness, Claud Field, p. 92); Cf. Qur^an, 4, 19. 38. Ibya’, Vol. II, 
p. 33, 39. Ibid, pp. 33-34. 40- Cf. Clur’an, 24, 3; II, 221. 

4L Iliya,' Vol. IT, pp. 34-33. 42. Qur'an', XXIII, 3. 44. I^ya’, 
Vol. II, p. 35. 44 . Ibid, p. 38, 4S. Ibid, p. 38, 46. Cf. Opr'an, 24, 3; 
II, 221. 47. IhyS', Vol. II, pp. 30 52. 48. Hadith, Cf. Ihya’, 

vol, U, p. 41, 49. :^adith. Cf. IhyS,' Vol. 11, p. 42. (This passage is 
translated by Claud Field: The Al-Chcmy of Happiness, p. 96). 50. 
dhya', vol. n, p. 43, 51, Qui-’Sn, VII. 31- 52. IJadith : Cf. Ihya,’ vol, 
ri, p. 44, 53. Hadith; Cf. vol. 11, p. 44. 54. Ihya’, Vol. JI, p 49. 55. 
Ibid, p. 52. 56. Hadith. The Prophet said, "If it were right to worship 

anyone except God, it would be right for wives to worship their hus¬ 
bands." (Cf, Ihyjj', VoL 11, p. 53. 57. Vol. II, p. M. 58. 

Ibid, pp. 56-59. 59. Ibid, p. 57. 60- Ibid, p. 59, 

61 . xiadith; Cf.Ihya’, Voi. II, p. 59. 62. Ihya’, VoI.II, p. 66. 63. 
Ibid, pp. 66-67. 64. Idid, p. 68 . 65, Ibid, pp. 67-68, 66. Ibid, p. 67 
ff- 67. Q.nr’iin*, XVI, 92. 68. Iby&', VoL It, p. 72, 69. Ihyi’, vol, H, 
p. 72. 70. Ibid, p. 72. 71. Ibid, p,-72ff. 72. Ibid. p. 75. 73. Ibid, 
P- 75 ff. 74. Ibid, p, 79. 75. Ibid, p. 83. 76- Ibid, p, 84. 77. Ibid, 
p. 83. 78. Ibid, p, 84. 79. Ibid, p. 85. 80, Ibid, p, 85(1. Bl. Ibid, 
p. e9ff. 82. Ibid, p. 138. 83. Ibid, pp. I4l ff; pp. Ibid. 146 ff. 84. 
Ibid, p. HI. 85- Ibid, p, 142. 86. Ibid, p. 142- 87. Ibid, pp. 146 ff. 
88 . p. 148-150. 89, Ibid, pp. 149 ff. 

90. Ibid, pp. 148-150. 91. Ibid, pp. 141-150, 92. Ibid, pp. I50ff. 
93. Ibid, p. 150. 94, Ibid, p. 152. 95. Hadith; Cf. Ihyii', vol. II, pp, 
152-154. 97. Idid, pp, 154-155. 98. Ibid. pp. 155-159,’and 159-61. 99. 

Ibid, p. 164, 100. Ibid, p. 164, lOl, Ibid, p. 166, J02. Ibid, pp. 161 

ff- 103, Ibid, p, 171, 104. Ibid, p, 17J, 105. Ibid, p. 172. 107. Ibid, 

p. 172. 108. Ibid, p. 172. 109. Ibid, p. 174, 

110. Ibid, p, 173. III. Ibid, p. 174. 112. Ibid, p. 175. 113. Ibid, 
p. 175. 114. Ibid, p. 176. 115. Ibid, p. 175. 116, Ibid, p. 178. 117. 

Ibid, p. 182, 118, Ibid, p. 184. 119. Ibid, p. 184. 120. Ibid, p. 184. 

lai. Ibid, p. 179, 122. Ibid, p. 185, 12.1. Ibid, p. p, 187. 124. Ibid, 
P- 187. 125 Ibid, p. IBB ff, 126- Ibid, p 188, 127. Hadith; Bukhari; 
Cf. IhyS', Vol. II, p. 189. 128. Ihya’, Vol, II, p. 189. 129. Ibid, p.l9l. 
130. Ibid, p. 192. 131, Ibid, p. 192. 132. Ibid, pp. 193-96. I33. Ibid, 

PP- 195-196, 134. Kimiya-i-Sa'fldat (Urdu) pp. 260 ff. 135. Kjmiyi-i- 
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Sa'idat (Urdu) pp. 261 ff. 136, IhyS’, Vol, II, p. 26§. 137, Ibid, p. 269. 
13«. Ibid,pp. 274 ff. 139. Ibid, pp. 2&5 ff. 140. Ibid, pp, 287 ff. 

141, Ibid, pp. 287 ff. 142. Ibid, pp, 237 ff; and 251 ff. 143. Ibid, 
pp.236ff. 144. Ibid, p. 243. 145. Ibid, pp. 243. 146. Ibid, p. 243 

ff. 147. Ibid, p. 244. 148. Ibid, p. 248-250. 149. Ibid, pp. I46ff. 150. 
Kjmiya-i-Sa-^idat (Urdu), p. 233. 151. Ibid, p. 232. 152. Ihy&', Vol II, 
146. 153. K[mty&-i<‘3a^sdat (wall) p. 233. 154. yoil. 11, pp. 253 ff. 
p. 197, 155. Ibid, pp. 197 ff, 156. Ibid, pp. 201 ff. 157. Ibid, pp. 
210 ff. 158. Ibid, pp. 217-236, 


CHAPTER XVII 

Religions Duties And Their Ethicnl Significance 

1. Macdonald, D.B., DcvclDpniciit of Muslim Theology, Juris-* 
prudence and Constitutional Theory, pp. 3-4 t “In Europe the State 
may rule the Church, or the Church may rule the State; or they may 
stand side by side in somewhat dubious amity, supposedly taking no 
account each of the other. But in Muslim countries. Church and State 
are one indissolubly, and until the very essence of I slim passes 
away, that unity cannot be relaxed. The law of the land, too, is, in 
theory, the law of the Church. In the earlier days at least, cannon and 
civil laws were one. Thus we can never say in IsUm, “he is a great 
lawyer; he, a great theologian; he, a great statesman.'* One man may 
be all three, almost he must be al) three, if he is to be any one." 2. IhyS, 
vol- 1, pp, 79 ff. 

3 . There are two standards of Judging this, viz., (a) by co-nsidering 
its ultimate atm, and (b) by the strength and exactness of the arguments 
it brings in support of its theories. Religious sciences, for instance are 
superior to physical ones because the aim of the former is etema] happi¬ 
ness of the soul and that of the latter the happiness of this life. Mathe¬ 
matics is superior to astrology, because the reasoning in the first is more 
exact than in the latter. (Ihya,* vol. 1, pp. 12-13} 

4. He should not look down upon the sciences which he has not 

undertaken to study. No knowledge is to be looked down upon. Secular 
knowledge may not be as religious knowledge, yet it is umful in its own 
way, provided the scholar does not seek only his wordly inteirsts through 
it. One should view all sciences only in the order of their Importance to 
the realization of the ultimate goal. 5. Ihya,' vol. I, pp. 43-49. 6. Ibid, 
pp. 111-112. 7. Ibid. pp. 130-J 31. 8. Ibid, p. 134. 9. Ibid, p. 134. 
10, Ibid, p. 142. 11. ^'itn, IV, 43. 12. Ihyg’, vol. I, p. 142. 13. 
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Ibid, p. 144. 14. Ibid, pl 144. 15, Ibid, pp. 142-163. 16. Ibid, pp. 
1^150. 17. Ibid, p. 237. IS. Ibid, pp. 204-212, I». Ibid, p. 212. 20. 
Qur’in, 11,43. 21. Ihy»', vol. I, p, 187, 22, Qjir'an, 11 , 34 . 23. 
Ihyi’, vol. r, p. 192. 24, Ibid, pp. 235-244. 25. Ibid, p, 244. 26, Ibid, 
p. 247. 27. Cf. Ihy»*, vol. I, p. 247 . 2S. Ibid, pp. 252-353. 29. Ibid' 
p. 252. 3o. Ibid, p. 255. 31. Ibid, pp. 256-259, 

32. They are nvudy recoin mended by the Prophet himselTbut the 
term Jiafi came into use vfith the comuig of the Jurists, and the list gf 
the Aura/if was enlarged enormously by the scrupulous Sufis of latcr- 
day, 33. Ihyft’, vol. I, p. 311. 84. Ibid, vol. I, p. 271, 35. Ibid, p. 271. 
36. KimiyS-i-Sa'idat, pp. 114-116. 


appendix I 

Tbe Knowledge of God : Intuitive Knowledge. 

Synopsis:- 

I. The three grades of the knowledge of God, Taqlid (imitation), 
deduction and intuition, (■//an ai-Mvk^kafa). 

II. (i) What is '■y/m al*Mtdtashofs ? 

(ii) *llm ai-Muk^hsfa of non-seeker’s of God. 

(tii) Saints without 'Ilsm al-MiJiSihof/tt 

(iv) The roots of ^liam ai-^Mukash&fa in love of God and yearning 
for Him, 

HI. (i) The two worlds-Sensual and spiritual, one the shadow, the 
effect, or the symbol of the other. 

(ii) Man must naturally yearn for the knowledge of the spiritual 
world. 

(lit) Physical wortd-Spiritual world. 

IV. (i) Man is endowed with the power to apprehend in the 
spiritual World-Reason. 

(ii) Reason, a spiritual essence, equipped with the senses essen¬ 
tial for existence in this world of time and space. This 
equipment is a veil which might, through purification, be 
made into a transparait glass as it were. The veil wilt be 
dropped temporarily during this life as well if the light of 
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reason is pure and tmcorruptcdj and there h a desire^ for 
the knowledge of God. 

V* Al-Ghazz&Li has been charged by Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal with 

the ignorance of the following : 

(j) That thought and intuit ion arc organically related. 

(U) That the fioitude of thought \& imposed upon it by its very 
nature. 

(iii) That thought and intuition complement and rejuvenate each 
other 

(iv) That intuition is only a higher form of intellect. But al- 
GhaozAli exactly holds the views with the ignorance of which 
he has been charged. 

Al-Ghazzitl] does not deny thought ag means of reaching the 
infinite. In what sense he believes it and in what sense he denies it* 

Again Dr, Iqbkl charges al-Ghazxali with the ignorance of the 
dynamic nature and the internal infinitude of thought. AbGha 22 £Slj'S 
conception of the infinitude of thought and process of knowledge. 

VI- Forms of intuitive cxpericnec 

[1} Hf^rrty dropping of an idea in the mind^ the whence^' and 
of which are not understood* Example from al- 
Gha 2 Zjili*s life. 

(li) Lusl^p. 

(iii) While awake-intuition of an idea clothed in familiar form* 
In Muraqaba, sudden dropping of the veil of the senses. 

Intuition may be symbolic-idea or impression from ungeen world 
clothed directly in images from tee storehouse of memory within the 
range of experience. 

VII. Reality seen face to face- Example:— 

Inherent difficulties in acquiring the knowledge of God. 

(i) Mysteries and wonders of the world, an evidence of God, but 
We come in contact w^ith them when ^Aql is iminatiire; 
later on they appear as common-placej the veil of dominance 
of passions and appetites- 
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(ii) God's Llghl by which everything manifests ilscif and even 
exists, like the light which maaifeats colour. He is too 
obvious to be observed. Method of contraries inapplicable. 
Were God to be withdrawn the universe would collapse 
simultaneously. 

Vlfl, ‘tint at its highest reveals not only that Cod is the 

only Light but also the only Being. Everything exists in its 
God aspect. Nothing but God exists by itself. This is called 
realizing Ooe^and-Oneiiness of God-Unitarjan experience, mis¬ 
understood as flribed, highest point of ascent. Next stage in 
progress \ Descent-Goal of goals, what next ? • 

(i) Examination of al-Ghazzllj's conception of God, re- 
pantheism. WYiters’ opinion of al-ChazzSli's position. 

(ii) Brief view of Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhindi about descent; 
quotation from Dr, Iqb*! to the same effect. 

XI. The veib to the knowledge of God. Al-Ghazzali's classification 
of man and creeds; men who have the veils of pure darkness, 
mixed light and darkness, pure light, and men who are unveUed. 
The unveiled find God absolutely unpredicable. Various beliefs 
relating to the relation of God to the movement of the Leaven 
made the differentia for various grades of the gnostics of Allah. 
The problem of the Obeyed One. 

Gairdner’s opinion that this scheme embodies the innermost 
thoughts of al-Ghazzali. Writer’s opinion that the scheme is stupen¬ 
dous but insufficiently thought out—Why ? Al-Ghazzili's attitude as 
revealed in his life work. 
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subject is very convincingly and lucidly set fortha It wilf^ I 
hope, be followed by fiirther studies......I shall be deeply grateful if you 

would be kind enough to put me in touch with arty other studies you 
may publish on this or kindred topics.” (Dr* Dt Laey O^Learj:, D. D.t 
Brisi&l Enghnd*) 

'"Pray accept my sincere thanks for your article on the ^Psychologi* 
cal Basis of the Imam al-Ghazzall’s Religious Philosophy^ ivhlcb I 
Have read with the greatCEt interest and delight* Yon have 
succeeded in giving a lucid cirpasEtian based principally upon 
the ULieranccs in his 'Ihyii^ and I hope you will pursue your researches 
into other works and give us similar expositions 

“I congratulate yon upon the first work of your^s X have 
#ccn and I shall very much like if you could give a similar clear account 
of the Philosophy of Fir5b|^ because the texts and the translations 
(into German) by Dietoreit5!i leave very much to be desired and I found 
that Hyderabad editions to lx: teatually better,_ 

"With kind regards and in the hope of hearing from you again.” 
(Pto/. Dr, F, Kf^nksw Pk-D., Cambridge^ EagUnd,) 

'^Thanks for the reprint of your article on "Psychological Basis of 
IniHUi a^Gha^zaIi^s Religious Philosophy". I have read it with the 
greatest interests You have stated the views of the Inailiii In a 
very successful manner^ pntting them in moderu scienti&c 
language easily intelligible to the student of Psychology.,^’’ 
(Prof. ^fch^mmiLd M,A. {CantaL)^ Head 0 / Ambk DeparSm^^nt, 

University of Punjab.) 

**l was glad to get your excelL^nt tract, ^The psychological 
Basis of aL-Ghaz£aJfs Religious Philosophya few days agOp 1 read 
through it with keen interest, and 1 was struck by its lucid style 
and good arrangemeut, f am sure you have succeeded very 




well in interpreting correctly and clearly the rather ha filing 
theories of that great scholar* Let us hope this small work would 
form the nucleus fora wLder and deeper study oF not only al-GhazzaU 
buE of Islamic Philosophy in, gene rah My warnaest wishes for this 
work and the many more that I am confident wUl follow hr 
(Dr. If ^h^d Ph.D.j FroJ~. snd Head oj' Arakic and 

SiudUs^ LuckniMB Univ^rsitj,} 

“In my opinion this is a penetrating ami comprehensive 
work. The stmetnre is aTt-emhracing. This can be seen by the 
way single points have been worked onti But the first impression 
is very good. The richness of problems and ideas which is 
brought ont by al-Ghazz^li should clearly be displayed and this 
Is more or Irss achieved in the present work.. A bnef presentation 
of the concept of-good^ and according to al-Ghazzali. ^ould 

also be appreciated." {Prof, M. HorSen, Umvtrsiij of Hresiau^ Germanj.) 

"^'Thank you so much for the booklet you have sent me. It is a 
very Its teresting account of al-Ghazzfilj’'s Ethical teaching* It la 
truCj that the thinker needs a coherent universe of thought^ and^ is> 
therefore^ driven to build systems of Ethics and of NIctaphysics* Ex¬ 
perience^ however^ shows that the average man needs a discipllne^indi^ 
t idually as well as collectively—in liis own inlcfcst as wetJ as in the 
interests of the group to which he belongs he should not question the 
authority of this discipline, 'fhis, I thinks is the secret of tsi&m as a 
people ^building force^ ^'Your thesis is Inspiring. I do hope you 
will do further work in the same field. 

Papers on al-Ghazz^li and Shahabuddm Suhrawrdi 
MaqtfiL Both are interesting as chapters in the history of Muslim 
Thonght.^* (Dr, Sir Mo\^ammad At.. MA,, Ph.D., LL.D., Bar-ai- 

Lahore.) 

am so glad you are making contributions to Muslim literature/* 
i^Abdiillah r^suf Ail, Esqr., CM.E., ALA., F.R.S.L., I C.S. {Retd-} 

“VoQ have given a el;ar and well arranged analysis which 
shall be useful as an introduction to the subject, 1 bave read It with 
pleasure and interest ” (Prof. R.A. Mtholfon, Cam^^^tdg^.) 

have received a copy of your 'Ethical Philosophy of 

al-GhazzAli’. I am very grateful to you, for al GhazzaU is a great 

and honoured name in Islamic Philosophy, It is really good that a 

a study of this philosophy ” [Prof. 
AM. Wadta. Ckattman, EjitmUve Cotnmittet^ f„dim PhUesopkicd Congrtsi.) 
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exposition of al-GbazzaU's views on the probicrn of 
the Freedom of the will aod SuhrawardT Maqturs philosophical position 
according to the works of his youth/ lam very glad to see 
of this kmd emanating from Aligarh/^ (Prof, Dn Pro/tssor 

of Arabic^ Cambfid^i.) 

the plan of ihc work seems to be fairly comprchcnsiv'c, 
and, [ suppose, it follows the lines of‘Ifiya' with some attention to the 
lesser works. It is^ of course, not possible to lake more oni of even 
aUGhazzAlj than the author himEdf coiitained».^*,*,^*Tlie chapters have 
been widely curtailed, aUhnugh they appear to contain about all 
that Is neceiiisary”, {Prof Rtub^n Livj, Cambridge Unhersit/.) 

**The book must be regarded as a book of greit value and 
those who are studying the subject of which it treats wUI be 

attracted b) Its lucid and Interesting style .. Every line 

. is antheaticated with references to the books of authors of 

established rcpntatlon and scholarship.” 

[/jidmic Cu/fjjre,) 

Ul - iSj\ ^ JjJliLi ^ a 

jjl SUf\ ^ Ljf Jf*l ^ cJ-> 

^ ye y wijyJ ^ 

^ cJL*' aS* ^ ji^l ab JjLi ^^^3 J ^^Lil 

^ e—^ LfW c:<b jjff ^ i/'j* j 3^ 

- (^Oj* 

*The I did dj iflw ("n th« PhileiOfhj of id-GhaziSlV. 

P 

,|jyf ^Uu ■ ■ ■ > iU i jL-jl 4lU» m ^ J » 

- * <Jj* <=-* J-* c=!^ crl - J-* l*C.- 

{Dr. Zakir JJasainj M.A.j I'h.D., Vice-CAantiUor, Jdmia, Delki.) 

^ <-5* u“^ ^LS. 

J ^ 't'^ ^ OyS^ J 3 I -uji J 
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wS* jt <i-li jjl JIji » 

*jj*^*j^ pi—» 1^ 4^ ^ ^ 4jj* Jjl 

^ j*’ ^ 4r jjc., j w u^ qy 

(s,5'^) - « -^5P- *iU- t^}£ 

^ i=f Jljc) 4i»« ,j>k *^T • 

ef »Ufr ^ -U^ jLL* ^ ^ 0;;. ^ ^^4,.Uj 

. * LlJtU- ^ ^jij ^L> ^ J_i ^ o*i/L^ 

{ff^wab ^ar Yir Jung Afoutol ^nblbur Hahmdn Khan ShtrwUni.) 
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